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CHAPTER I. 
ARMFIELD; SCARR; AND. COMPANY. 


“IER, you sir! where’s the manager?” 

“Mr, Roland’s in his room, sir, engaged for a few minutes.” 

“Send in my card, I want to see him directly. My’business is im- 
perative!” 

The elderly clerk, who was scanning half a dozen checks, back and 
front, fastened them together by doubling the corners over and over, and 
looked at a mop ing porter in livery. 

The latter came forward. 

“Take this gentleman’s card in to the manager,” said the clerk. 

The slip of thin “ardboard, bearing the name “Prank Grayburn,” with 
the addition 4f - Mr.," wes borne away into the back region; and the 
giver, that gentleman himself, a good-looking young fellow of six or 
seven and twenty, well and acy og 3 dressed, began to walk up and 
down the bank, cutting at nothing with his walking-cane muttering to 


himself, and occasionally giving a tug at his long, brown mousterhe, 4s | 


he paused in his reflections. 

“ Row!” whispered one clerk to another, apparently intent tne while 
upon the notes in the drawer. 

‘“Yes,” assented the other, rustling checks the while. 

“What about?” 

**See G., folio seven-four- nine,” suggested the check-clerk. 

His fellow went straight to a rack, took down a thick book with a 
great golden “G” on its back, opened it at page 749, closed it, put it back 
again, glanced at the other clerk, and went on with his work. 

“ How long wil! Mr. Roland be?’ asked the impatient object of official 
scrutiny, pausing for a moment in his excited walk. 

“Only a few minutes, sir.” 

‘*Humph!” oyacylated he, and bit his lip. Then he continued his walk, 
and began to play with his watch-chain. 

Playing with his watch-chain brought his hand in contact with a 
locket, which he opened, and there smiled from it so lovable a face that 
hisown grew smooth, and he stood gazing at it tenderly, forgetful 


of the furtive éyes of the clerks which were fixed upon him in a sin- | 


gularly inquisitive and inexplicable manner. 

“Mr. Roland is disengaged now, sir,” said a voice at his elbow. 

“Click !? went the locket, and back came the storm, as he followed 
the porter. 

**Ah, good-morning, Mr. Grayburn !” said the manager, pointing toa 
chair. ‘* What can I do for you 7” 

The irate visitor did not answer, but stood switching his light cane, and 
looking fixedly at a smooth, keen face, with two dark eyes, a broad, clear 
forehead, and crisply curling dark hair and beard. 

It might have been a handsome face, bué it was not, and it puzzled you, 
for you could not tell why. It seemed asif nature had careful 
the features, and they had got warped in the baking, with the conse- 
quence that the forehead retired too s wiftly ;.and, after looking at him 
tora few moments, even if he had been doing you a great kindness, you 
er, have ms ares said, ‘I don’t like that man !” ; 

“ What can I do for vo1 this morning?” repeated the manager, 

Stand upland be hovsess hipped!” a0 ‘ie ptm 

“ Horsewhipped with. cane?” sail the manager, smiling, and showing 
a set of very white -teet') ; 

Ves!” cried tiv visitor, 
writing-table between tsem,; 
whip!” 

“As far as I am personally concerned. sir.” said the manager. “I do 


bringing his cane down sharply on the 
“a cane will.do you quifé as well as a 


not mind; but as vou have evidently. cone upon business, 1 think it right | 


to warn you that the clerks can hear ever word!” 

“IT don’t care who hears!” responded Mr. Grayburn, in a towering 
rage. “I want them to hear! [want Mr. Searr to/hear! I say it’s dis- 
graceful; and I believe it to be a direct insult!” 

“My dear sir,” was the calm reply of the financier, who now joined 
the ends of his white fingers together; nail touching nail, “may I ask 


what: isan ansult?” 
“ What!—what is an insult? Why, look there, sir! What-do you call 
He snatched a pocket-book from his breast, and took out a check brand- 


that?” 
ed, ‘‘No effects,” and threw it down before the manager, 


ly moulded | 


“ Look atithat, sir!” he continued, “ I purchase a ring for a present to 
a la—-forapresent ; 1 pay the jeweler with my ieee tae forty pounds 
and at breakfast time this, morning his assistant. waits upon, me to de- 
mand the money, and to show me that my check, has been dishonored. 
sir—dishonored !” 

If the manager’s features had not been so thoroughly under control, a 
malicious smile would have appeared upon them. . As it was, there was 
only a slight twitching at the corners.of,his mouth, as he rose, walked 
| oh oe bank, and returned) with the fat book, bearing the big G on its 
| Laying it upon the table, he quietly turned to folio 749, ran ‘his finger 
down:a column, and-said, quietly, ‘There were only twenty-two pounds 
standing to your credit, Mr. Grayburn.” 

‘Well, sir, and what ef that?” he promptly answered, with warmth, 

“You must not blame us—our sientes; Mr. Grayburn, It isagainst our 
rules to allow any customer to overdraw.” 


“Confound your rules!” he retorted, hastily, ‘*I say it’s disgraceful, 
an intentional insult! Mr. Scarr would never have allowed it to occur 
if he had known.. Here have we, banked with ‘you for generations—my 
hag gat my father, and now I.’ You know my income, how regu- 

arly it is paid, and everything connected with my affairs, and you serve 
me like this!” 

“You, are in anger now, sir,” said the manager Closing the book. 
“When you grow cool you will see thatif anybody is to blame, it isnot 
the custodian of your money.” 


“Well, Mr. Roland,” observed’ the visitor, throwing bimself down 
again into a chair, “what is to be done about this?’ 

The manages“ shrugged. his shoulders. 

““] beg your pardon,” he said. 

rte! apy what is to be done about this check?” 
| “Really,” replied the manager, ‘T scarcely apprehend your meaning.” 
|. “My meaning!” exclaimed Grayburn, growing very ‘hot, “Why, 

this check must be honored. I have promised the jeweler it shall 
paid to-day.” 

| . “Ifnot, 

ring?” 

| “Never mind about that, Mr. Roland,” he sharply retorted. 
check, to be honored?” 

“Well, really,” replied the manager, “ what A expect meto say?” 

“Say! exclaimed the indignant enstomer. “* Why, thatif I draw an- 
juvher check, it will be honored.” 

“But, my-dear sir, you have not the amount in the bank.” 

“ What does that matter?’ 

“You cannot overdraw.” 

“Then whatam I to do?’ . 

“All I can recommend you to do, Mr. Grayburn, is to pay some 
money in,” 

* You treache:ous scoundrel!” cried Grayourn, unable to control him- 
; self any longer. ‘‘ You have been waiting for a chance like this, 'to 
humble me; and. if Ididas you deserve, I would give you a thorough 
caning!” 

AS Mr. Grayburn,” said .the manager, rising, “you will excuse me for 
asking you to leave. My time is valuable, and other people wait.” 

He moved his hand towards the door, refusing to see. Grayburn’s 
threatening gesture; and half beside himself with mortification, and 
completely baffled by the other’s coolness, the latter turned, and was 
ahout to leave the room, when the stooping porter entered, glanced at 
the enstamer, and waited, 

“Wall, Hanson?” eaid the manager. 

“Mr. Scarr, sir. Glad to sneak to vou in his room—at, once.” 

“Show me in to him,” said Grayburn, sharply. ‘Ul, speak to him 
first.” Ti 

Retore he eonld reach the'door. it opened, and Mr. Scarr, principal in 
ithe banking firm of Armfield, Scarr, and Company, followed his mes- 
| senger into the manager’s room. 

““Oh, Roland!” he said, anxiously, Then, catching sight of Grayburn, 
“ Ah. Frank, my boy, I’m glad to see you, What are you doing here ? 
That will do, Hanson.” 

The porter left the room. ; 

The banker, a careworn, early-aged man, with an aspect of weary 


put in ‘he manager, quietly, “ you would have to return the 


“Ts this 


| 


catingly, 
fingty. 
_ has insulted me—who has 


H 


2 


misery about him, brightened for a few moments as he shook hands 
warmly with Grayburn, and for the first time Roland’s features changed 
—a savage scowl oa them as he saw the greeting: 

“I didn’t mean to bother you about it, Mr. Scarr,” said Grayburn. 
“It’s a trifle about a check of mine—dishonored.” 

The banker looked troubled. 


“Tt seems,” continued Grayburn, ‘that I had only about twenty-two | 


pounds in, and I drew for forty. Payment was ref 

“ Ah, my dear boy, some mistake of the clerks.” 

“There was no mistake, sir,” answered Roland, quietly. 

“But Mr. Grayburn is an old friend!” the principal said, timidly. 

“Really,sir, I cannot be expected to know that, in conducting the 
business of the bank,” protested the manager. . 

“No, Roland—of course not,” assented the banker; ‘‘ but in this case 
you ha i. better draw another check, Frank,” said Mr. , in a ner- 
vous iuanner: ‘and you'll excuse me now—lI have a deal of business to 
trausact. wood-bye; we shall see you soon, of course?” 

As Grayburn shook hands with the banker, his eyes for a moment en- 
countered those of the manager, and each man saw the enemy that must 
be removed from — 

A’minute after, and Grayburn was in the street, saying to himself, 
“ And Mr, Searr gave way tohim! Whatever does it mean?” 


CHAPTER I. 
A RUN ON THE BANE. 


Ir meant a great deal. 
** Bank with Armfield, my boy,” men would say, ‘if you want to feel 
at peace about your money.” And zeaple did bank there accordingly. 
nd yet there must have been a whisper somewhere—a whisper of ill 
omen; for on the previous day, old Seudaér had evidently been making 
@ report. 
a Sut, Scudder,” said Mr. Scarr, anxiously, ‘‘ what~does- Mr. Roland 


say?” 

% I haven’t asked him, sir; and I don’t know.” was the reply. 

“But you should—you should!” asserted Mr. Scarr, nervously. 

“T used to be your confidential man, Mr. Scarr,” said Scudder, quiet- 
ly, ‘“ till you transferred all your confidence to Roland.” 

‘Now, that’s jealousy, Scudder—jealousy !” remarked Mr Scarr. 

* Not at all, sir,” returned the clerk, quietly, as he looked sidewise at 
his employer. hae 4 I tell you it seems to me that things are going 
wrong, so, as Roland’s out to-day, I are to you.” 

* He'll be back in the morning,” said Mr. Scarr, biting his nails. “ It 
will only be a temporary run. No one can have a dcubt of our solven- 
cy. , 

“*But there’s hardly anything being paid in, sir; and all day long the 
money’s been going out in a regular stream.” ¥ 

Yes; and will come in again in thesame way to-morrow.” 

** Well, sir, well,” said the old man, sadly, ‘‘ I’ve done my duty—I’ve 
warned you! You’ve been making enemies somewhere, and there. has 
been a whisper abroad—perhaps enemies,at home here.” 

“ Seudder,” said Mr. ; angrily, ‘that’s your suspicious way 
again, and I won't: listen to ity 4 

“Very good, sir,” said the old man, drawing figures in the air with the 
feather-end of his pen. ‘‘ I’ve told you; and I’ve done.” 

The heavy drain went on all that afternoon; and the next morning, 
when Roland arrived, he sent for old Scudder. 

“Mr. Scudder, I find that in my absence yesterday you took upon 

‘ourself to thake a report about the state of the bank to Mr. Scarr. 
lf it ever occurs again, you will have toresign. That 


» 

Thus dismissed, old Scudder returned to his desk. 

“He wants to get rid of me,” he muttered; “but I'll see it out! Some 
one’s under his thumb!” 

Then came the visit of Frank Grayburn, his departure, and Mr. Scarr 
was left alone with his manager. 

‘*Lowas very anxious to see you this morning, Roland; I am uneasy 
about the state of affairs.” 

‘““They don’t look bright, certainly,” said the manager, abruptly. 

“The books show a steady drain.” 

$--Yes ; ple continue to draw out heavily.” 

The banker sighed. 

‘Tf this goes on,” he said, ‘it will be ruinous! Do you think it likely 
anyone has been speaking inst us—me, I mean?’ 

‘It is impossible to say,” said the manager. ‘Who can tell what 
People might say against you?” 

‘Perhaps it won't go on,” said Mr. Searr. “It may be only a tempo- 
rary run.’ 
Possibly,” said the manager, coldly. 
“You are vexed and angry with me, Roland,” the banker said, depre- 
“about young Grayburn.” 
natural that I should, when you come and help the man who 
made my life a desert, and whom you will 
encourage!” said the manager, Sen. 

= But, Rowland, how could I avoid it? One can’t govern people’s 

i 


‘“Hearts! Pish!” said the manager. “‘Will he make her happier than I, 
who have worshipped ‘her for years? j : 

*‘T'm afraid there will be a run all day again, Roland!” said Mr. Scarr, 
helplessly. . 

“T should not be surprised,” said the manager, raking up the Times. 

An angry flush covered the banker’s face. - . 

** Roland,” he said, iteously, ‘you are not going to forsake me now?” 

* Forsake you, my F tabi sir? How absurd!” exclaimed Roland, ‘You 
know I am devoted to your service, and that if you had acceded to my 
wishes, and made me £ ipeore partner, this would not haye happened.” 

‘‘ But, Roland, I did act on your advice over that speculation.” 

“Only half,” said the manager. ‘‘ You were weak and vacillating. 
If you had been bold, you would have most likely succeeded.” ; 

“ Look here,” said the banker, hoarsely, ‘‘ Suppose this goes on—this 
drain— how wid can we last?’ 
‘Probably till to-morrow 


ht.” 
*« And the next morning, ? 


_ PLAYING TO WIN. 


“The shutters must stay up.”” et: 

‘Ts there no way out of the difficulty?” asked Mr. Scarr. 

‘Yes; one,” repliéd the manager,’ thoughtfully. 3 

‘What way? what is it?’ exclaimed Mr. Scarr, eagerly. — : 

sn manager did not. stir—only sat looking straight before him at the 
wall. ; ; 
“ Roland,” whispered the banker, ‘‘ you said there was 
me at once what it is, and end this suspense!’ 

Still no response, . 4 \ 

‘*“Roland, command me in any way you will, only save the bank.” 

“T may command you?” said the manager, smiling. 

“Yes; name your price; only give me your help!” : 

**You will even accept me as your son-in-law, I suppose?” said Roland, 
sneeringly. : 

‘No, no; I cannot do that! I will not sell my child.even to save my 
name! But you are mocking me.” ; 

‘Let us wait and see!” said Roland, his eyes glistening as 5 ay at 
his victim. “I will go and learn how matters stand in the bank.” 


away! Tell 


CHAPTER ITI. 
RIVETING THE ENMITY. 


NinE o'clock in Russell Square, anda party of about a dozen assembled 
in Mr, Scarr’s handsomely-furnished drawing-room.with its large con- 
servatory at the back, where great globes of tinted glass shed a softened 
lwter amidst the glistening Jeaves of the choicest exoties, many of which 
loaded the air with luscious perfume. 

It was no re-union, only a few friends dropping in after dinner; and 
to see Mr. Scarr earnestly conversing with a portly neighbor about the 
change ot Ministry, no one could have imagined there was anything 
troublous in the Strand, 

Mark Roland was there, too, attentive and smiling as he listened to 
the remarks-of-a lady whose muscular development was large, whose 
nose was of a decided aquiline, and whose voice was antagonistic in 

uality, as she talked of the way in which woman was kept down by 
the cruel laws of the country. 

“Tf our sex possessed the franchise, Mr. Roland!” said the ene 
‘“Goodness me, how rude! If we had possessed the franchise, he would 
never have dared to do that!” ; 

For the manager, who, for the last half hour had been watching Mina 
Scarr, suddenly rose upon seeing her cross the back drawing-room with 
Frank Grayburn, the couple slowly sauntering into the conservatory. 

It was more than he could bear, and forgetting what was due to the 
other guest, he left her upon the ottoman, longing for the franchise; 
while he, age careless, followed, and stood in the back-room, 
turning over the leaves.of a book, but gazing through far other leaves 
at two figures. in the conservatory. 

And there he saw the reality of the miniature which had gazed up at 
Frank Grayburn that morning from his locket—a fair, bright face, with 
earnest gray eyes, that looked dark by the softened light of the globe 
lamp which shone down upon her upturned countenance, making her 
golden hair glisten and pean like a halo around her shapely head. 

She was evidently talking to Grayburn; and that which Seek wal 
seemed to lend animation to her features, as her ruddy lips , and 
disclosed two rows of little pearly teeth. 5 

She was dressed in exquisite taste; a long, well-fitting silk of pale 

rimrose, with diaphanous gauzy trimmings of the same color, set off 

er slight figure against the dark background of greenery. To Mark 
Roland, she seemed the fairest flower of the place, while the dark 
figure, which stood with its back towards him, was the black blur that 
shadowed his existence. 

They were talking. Could he hear what they said? 

It was not difficult; three steps would take him to the door; two more 
behind the thicket of palm-like leaves, enough to screen a dozen and 
their words would then be perfectly audible. . 

Roland glanced round. r. Scarr was laughing with a friend; and 
recalling the abject face that had looked up to him that morning for 
help, the manager smiled grimly. The other guests were all engaged, 
and he was shut off from them, as it were, by the draperies hanging 
from the arch of communication between the two rooms. 

And the lovers? : 

Without a thought, save of themselves, eyes gazing into eyes, and 
every smile sending a pang through him who watched. ‘ 

It was a risky thing to do—it was dishonorable; but to win her, and 
circumvent his rival, Mark Roland was ready to descend to any mean 
act. 

He took one more glance round, and then, stepping aside, passed 
lightly over the carpet, and the next moment was upon the India matting 
whee ran along the tiled floor, and completely in the shade, 

‘“‘T showed papa the ring to-day, Frank,” Mina was saying; and her 
soft, low voice sent a thrill through the listener. “‘ but he seemed so dull 
and abstracted, that he hardly took any notice of it, But, oh, Frank! 

Through the parted leaves the manager saw her raise the ring to her 
lips and kiss it, as she gazed tenderly up at the giver. 

“Yes,” said Frank, earnestly, ‘‘ what does it mean, Mina? He is out 
of spirits, and not himself. Tell me; what do you know of this man 
Roland, the manager?” 

There was a few moments’ silence, and Roland’s heart beat painfully. 

Did they suspect his presence, that the one asked that question, end 
the other hesitated to answer? Was ita trap, and were they watching? 

No; a glance through the leaves showed the spy that Mina had a 
troubled look, and she was hesitating to reply; while, with alla young 
lover’s jealous watchfulness, Grayburn had noticed it, and ne 
again. s 

‘Why don’t you answer?” he said, shortly. 

‘* Because I have nothing definite that I on say to you, Frank,” she 
continued, laying her hand appealingly upon his arm. ‘“‘Pray don’t 
look at me like that—you give me pain!” 

The manager writhed, for after a glance backward to see that they 
were unobserved, Grayburn his’arm round the slight, undulating 
form, held it pressed ‘to his heart, and fora moment lips touched lips. 
ere Mina shrank timidly away, merely letting her lover retain her hand. 

‘“My own!” he whispered. ° 


PLAYING, TO. WIN. 


“ Not yet!” said Roland, with bitterness. ‘‘ Not yet!” 
“I don’t know much of.Mr. Roland,” said Mina, ina dreamy, thought- 
‘ful way, asif she were trying to understand that which she said: ‘“ He 

comes here a great deal, and seems to have gained great influence over 

‘pa, who is always having long conversations with him.” 

About business?” 

“T think so.. And at one time—Frank, don’t think me vain or silly if 
I say something to you.” . 

“Vain! Silly! You!” 

“And you must not be pained.” 

‘Only one thing from you, dear, could give me pain—the knowledge 
that you had ceased to love me.” : 

The manager could see the soft color mantle in the girl’s cheek, 
and the gentle, reproachful look she gave, and he told himself that he 
would do any thing—anything to be loved like that. 

“T fancy—I think it must be fancy,” she went on, ‘that Mr. Roland 
once cared for me and said something to Rapa about me.” 

‘* Monstrous! Impossible!” exclaimed Grayburn. , 

‘*T feel nearly sure so,” said Mina, pongentaly, “though I have tried 
to laugh it off. His manner to me has m so particular, and at one 
time papa used to leave us alone together; but as soon as he saw that I 
disliked it, that was stopped.” : 

“ But did this man ever speak—ever—— There I can hardly say it—I 


mean propose?” ; 

“No,’ said Mina; dreamily; ‘‘I think not: I never understood him to 
do so; but he used to bring me flowers, and—— There!” she said, lightly; 
“‘what nonsense we are talking! Come, take me back into the drawing- 
room this moment, sir. What usage of papa’s guests!” 

“ But, Mina, stop—only a moment!” exclaimed Grayburn. “‘‘One 
word!” . 

“No,no, sir!” laughed the girl. ‘‘ I know what you are going to say— 
you are going to cross-question me, like the lawyers do the witnesses, 
and want to pretend to be very jealous of Mr. Roland; and if you dare 
to say another word, [ll go into the drawing-room, and flirt with him 
all the evening!” 

‘* Mina, my dear!’ came from the drawing-room in Mr. Scarr’s voice; 
““munsic!” 

“Yes. !” and before he had done speaking, the young girl had 
telpoedk omar. thet threshold, Grayburn following her to the door, and 
then. : 

be there's some confounded mystery here!” he said, aloud. ‘ I like this 
fellow less and less the more I see of him! He is too smooth—too deep— 
and he has evidently some secret of the old gentleman’s, or else how 
could he ——” : 
“Do you think it advisable to confide 


our thoughts of 
guests to everybody, Mr. Grayburn?” said 


your host’s 
oland, aloud. ’ 


Discovery had been inevitable, for Grayburn was entering the green | 


alley where the manager stood; so the latter boldly took the initiative, 


spesting with an effrontery very different to the manner displayed in 
the 


morning. 
For a moment, Grayburn was petrified; then, as the view of the whole 
position burst upon him, he caught the ai the collar. 
“You have been listening—you have heard——’ 
“ And seen everything!” he coolly replied. “Take your hand from 
my coat!” 
‘Not until 
“Take your hand from my coat!” said the manager, in a louder voice, 
and his hand closed like a vise upon Grayburn’s wrist. 
“When you have epdlogined!? hissed Grayburn, trembling with 


passion. f 

‘Look here, boy,” said the banker’s confidant, in a low, husky whis- 
per; “Lam the stronger, I believe, by far! I know Iam morally, for 
you have assaulted a guestin the house of your a se there is nothing 
to prevent my retaliating by throwing you from window, did I not 
wish to savé a scene! Once more, loose your hold!” 

‘You are received Aere on sufferance,” said Grayburn, letting his han 
fall; ‘‘and you insult your master’s daughter by playing the spy!” ~ 

**T watch over my friend Mr. Scarr’s daughter, young man—a lady 
in whose future welfare I am much concerned, : 

*You—you dare to——” . ; 

‘*T dare to take an interest in her, sir,” said the manager, boldly; ‘“‘and 
I dare to follow here to watch over her !” , 

“Mr. Scarr shall know before you are.many minutes older!” ex- 
claimed Grayburn, ina low, passionate voice, and he moved to go. 

“Tf you take any interest in Mr. Scarr’s peace of mind, young gentle- 
man, you will hold your tongue, At the same time let me tell you, 
that if you expect, to influence him against me, your labor will be in 
vain. 


The cool way in which these words were uttered staggered Grayburn, 
and he hesitated. 

“Have you no brains?” continued the manager. ‘‘Could you not see 
this morning?” — . ; 

“T have seen enough now to know that you are no’ gentleman, and 
that were you worthy of the name, we should be enemies all our lives.” 

‘Gentleman or no gentleman, sir,”’exclaimed the manger, striding up 


” 


to the speaker; “‘ worthy or not worthy, don’t make me your enemy, lest | 


Fprove dangerous!” - 
Is anything wrong? [thought I heard loud words?” said Mr. Scarr, 
entering thé conservatory. : 
“We were discussing the sizes of the palm leaves,” said Roland 
calmly. Retell : 
“We were not!” interposed Frank, indignantly. ‘Mr. Roland, here, 
*sir, has thought proper to——” - 2 
“Bear an assault from you, Mr. Grayburn, after being insulted and 
threatened with a horse-whipping by you this morning!” said Roland, 
firmly. “Mr. Scarr, tell your guest to pay proper respect to. me when 
he meets me in this house.” ' 
Without waiting for a reply, the manager walked miy, into the 
dra’ room, his face ectly smooth, and then Hood a pens Bye 
the lied Mina played, slightly swaying his head to the melody till she haa 
finished, when, avoiding her olmonh Spe eg ete he crossed the room 
to where one of the visitors—a Hungarian professor—was talking to 
three other guests. ; 


& 


A moment after, Mr. Scarr and Grayburn followed, the latter throw- 
ing himself upé6n a couch, and taking up a book. 

‘Ah! yes, zo,” said the professor to his listenors,. ‘‘ You do not be- 
lieve? Idisso. Ido not sbeak your dongue well; but I dry to. make 
you combrehend me. You call der studies or zienzes, der bio . Ya 
20a gooter names. I could show you experimends—wonders; id nod 


here. 

“Do you make biology your study?” Roland asked. 

“Yas; I study him. You speak my tongue?” 

‘*No,” said Roland. 

“T wish you do; for I am not Saag with your sonkve I dry to 
make you understand though. ou gome to my hodel, I show you 


wonders—yas, wonders; I dalk of dem here: beople laugh, and say 
Ach! idis wonderful.” } 

cae es; at anything new. It is our habit,” said Roland, nodding his 

“How Iam glad to meed you! I a og What! you, dink I want 
to make a depod of myself?” he exclaimed to a footman handing a tray. 
‘* No, no: no more; I drink zigs, zeven cup already. Take him away. 
But I am dursty.” 

‘* Why not drink, then?’ said Roland, smiling. 

“No, no; I want do schwigs. You like schwigs—der big beer? Ach! 


it is wonderful!” 
“T don’t object,” said Roland, smiling. 


‘** Ach, den we go now! It is bast ten; we a ecdataht, and go do 
my hodels, and Zr and big schwigs, an k sense. . Here day 
dalk noding but dwaddles. Ach, id is wonderful!” 

Acting upon this, the manager and the professor took their departure, 
Roland staying with his new acquaintance till two o’clock. 


CHAPTER IV. 
UNDER HIS THUMB. 


But the manager was in his place when the shutters were taken down 
at Armfield’s, apparently as well rested as if he had not merely lain 
down for about three hours. - 
eae Scarr was there almost as soon, looking paler and more careworn 

an ever, ; 

The at uiet clerks noticed itas they prepared for business, an- 
ticipating ti t was to be a busy day. Old Scudder saw it, too, but he 
bent down over his ledger, mended his quill pen, and taking up a large 
ean he began to make red lines at the bottoms of columns as he cast 

m up. a ; 

At ten, foenes the doors were open, and a dozen people hurried in, 
one and all looking excited, and poshing ost one another to present their 
checks, and get them cashed; but, as they saw the first duly examined, 
and the amount handed over, and the same with the second ‘and the third, 
and not a vestige of anything different to the calm, slow, regular way 
of Sek business, the pressure grew less imminent. 

People ba. ge to say that Armfield’s was as right as the Old Woman of 
Threadneedle street, especially those who had cashed their checks; but 
ef did not attempt to pay any money im ‘ 

evertheless the run on the bank continued; note and gold drawers 
had been replenished again and again, and Mr. Scarr sat in hisroom with 
the great drops of perspiration ge | upon his forehead. 

ype had he summoned Roland, on each occasion he had come 
an ne. 

"About two o’clock he sent for him again, and the manager walked in 
as cool as ever. 

“Roland,” Mr. Scarr said, huskily, “‘ can nothing be done?) One heavy 
draw now would swamp us.” 

“T have wre a and again what todo,” said the manager; 
“what more would you have? You hold now in the great safe securi- 
ties upon which you can raise fifty thousand pounds more than you want 
to set you going. en time will set you right.” 

‘But who could have caused this run?” said the banker, piteously. 

“Tt is impossible to say.” 

“What have we now?” ; 

“ About eleven thousand, and it is shrinking fast.” 

a omg sighed heavily, and his manager seemed satisfied at his 
sufferings. 

“Tf the demand ceased, we could go on still, Roland?’ 

“Yes ; but the drain will not cease,” said the manager, grimly ; and 
to endorse his words came the buzz of voices, and the faint chink of coin 
in the shovels of the busy oldclerks. 

“Then I am ruined!” groaned the banker. ‘‘ Our fine old house, that 
never knew dishonor!” 

“The securities?” suggested the manager. 

‘“Man—man!”' exclaimed the banker ; “if I part with those, it is 
breach of confidence—felony ; I lay myself open toa criminal prosecu- 
tion ; I may be cast into jail!” 

*Pish!” said the manager ; “‘ for pledging a few deeds for a few days, 
weeks, or months, till matters turn round?” 

“T can’t do it, Roland ; I won’t do it!” cried the banker, firmly. “TL 
sooner-——” 

He looked so'stranee that the manager hesitated to leave him; and he 
said again, ‘the securities?” ¢ ey 

“Don’t tempt me, Roland! Are you the spirit of evilin that smooth 
form? 

“Thope not!” said the other, lightly. ‘‘ But, there, I have done. 
in my roora if you require my services.’ 

“Don’t leave me like this, Roland!” pleaded the banker. 

“T must; I have business to: do. And, besides, our being closeted to- 
gether will look suspicious, and make the clerks want confidence when 

hey should bé'cool. COAT RGN Bert 0 : 

He hurried out; but not. to work—only to sit watching the. partition 
between the rooms,and listening fora deadened report which he felt 
sure must comé. * F 3 

‘‘ Bither one or the other!” he muttered, looking palehimself now, and 
calculating how matters ' might be if Mina Scarr no red a ae 
tector. Ho was a bold man, and was ready to do—had done—bold 
not been in his calcu- 


things; but the suicide that seemed imminent 
“Why should I interfere, though?” he muttered. “I might be fight-~ 


Tam ~ 


lations. 


’ the next minute Mr. 


“ PLAYING TO WIN. 


ing against myself! Shealone, her affairs must be in my own hands, 
Hie stop ped short, liste i ar forehead damp in spite of hi 
0 ning—his own fore! now p.in spite of his 
self-command—for he had ee the. banker’s chair. pushed back, his 
step across the'room, and the lock of the door touched. 

“ He is locking himself in!” he muttered. ‘ Phew! how hot it is!” 

He started then, for hisown door opened, andthe banker’s. white face 
appeared. : 

* How are they going on, Roland?” he said, oe 

** As before!” was’ the laconic response: and Mr. Scarr sank intoa 
chair at the manager’s table. . ! 

At this moment a man rushed hurriedly from a hansom into the bank, 
and threw a slip of paper on the counter. 

“Cash that!” he said, harshly. ; 

An old, round-shouldered clerk took it up, gave it the customary ex- 
amination, went to the rack, and took down ‘a big ledger, turned over 
the leaves, closed it slowly, and returned to the counter where the pre- 
senter stood, dripping with perspiration. 

‘Nine thousand, two hundred and two pounds, ten, six, Mr. Dayson,” 
said the bate quietly. ; 

“Yes, quick!” said the other, with a gasp. 

““Your total balance?” said the clerk again. . 

“ Yes—!” exclaimed the man, making a clutch with one hand at the 
counter, with the other at his throat. , 

The clerk looked at him, and the man seemed ready to sink. 

** How will you have it, sir?’ said the clerk, coolly. 

* Any—anyhow!” the other , and the words seemed to givehim 
life; and hestoud glancing at the clerk, while others who had been cash- 
ing little checks stood and looked curiously on, as the old clerk took the 
check to Scudder, who handed him some notes, with which the clerk 
made up the balance from his own drawer, saying, smilingly, as he 
— em over the counter: * Sorry to give you such big notes, Mr. 

son, but change is rather scarce.” __ é 

The customer clutched the notes anyhow, as if he hardly believed them 
real, crumpled them up, and crammed them into his breast pocket, evi- 
dently dizzy with excitement, and staggered out of the bank, followed 
by several others who had gone to get checks cashed, but whose confi- 
dence was restored on seeing so heavy a sum paid without demur. 

Scudder walked then into the manager's room, and. laying down the 
cheek and a slip of paper, said, laconically: ‘‘ Balance in hand, two, 
seventeen, nine and a f,” and left the room. 

The manager’s eyes glistened as he watched the looks of his employer 
when he seized the check and slip, ran his. glance. over them, shut his 
eyes. and sank back with a sigh. ’ 

“ Ah, Mina, Mina, my child!” he said to himself, ‘‘it is for ge eae 
_ you!” Then, half oud, ‘‘ Gray hairs, .dishonor—close! , heaven! 

cannot bear if. . 

He rose, peered into the bank—now empty—and evidently acting un- 
der excitement of the most intense description, he turned to the man- 


“The run has stopped for a time,” he said, hoarsely. “ But for that 
last drag—nearly ten thousand—I could have gone on. 

“ But the check was drawn,” said Roland, with a strange look. 4 

“Yes, it is too late now. But look here, Roland, never credit me with 
this—this dishonesty, for I did it at your suggestion!” 

**Oh, believe me, never!” exclaimed Roland. 

“ Quick, then! Take the securities: to Bullion’s. 
thousand this afternoon! Bring gold and fives—quick! 
in the morning, when you shall arrange with them.” 

The manager ran to the safe, like one in haste to do his master’s bid- 
ding, and save him from danger; but a malevolent smile was on his face 
as he hurriedly drew out a score of parchments, and thrust them into a 


tin box, 
“ At last!” he muttered. ‘‘Who’s master now?’ 
oe. soy por for Mr. Roland!” said the banker to the porter who 


A moment after, and the manuger had dashed off to one of the city 


banks. 
The penn 4 was achieved, and now thatit was past recall, Mr. Scarr 
walked boldly into the bank. 

“That last wasa heavy drag, Scudder,” he said, quietly, and his as- 
pect gave confidence to ti a. who whispered together. ‘I did not 
p> ie that, or we would have some money in before. But Roland 
will be back in half an hour with an ample supply.” 

His words were like stinshine in the bank as he walked back, the old 
clerk looking less round-shouldered; but as he reached his room, he 
started, and slightly reeled, for a man rushed into the bank once more, 
and he heard a voice exclaim, ‘‘Here, show me in to Mr. Scarr;” an 
Dayson, who was an old customer of the firm, was 
kket-book upon the table. 

, and to put that nine thousand 


We must have ten 
The rest will do 


shown in, and dashed down his 
“Tye come to beg pardon, Mr. 
Some scoundrel set it about that you were going, and it would 
have ruined me. I was ina taking, man, till Lgot it in my fist. But, 


eh! what’s wrong?” s 
The gazing at him wildly—ghastly even in his looks. 


banker stood f 
He had made himself a felon, placing himself under the lash of the 


’ law, and for naught! 


CHAPTER V. 
A CERTAIN POISON. 


Mina Scare had for many years been sole mistress of the great 
house in Russell Square, Her mother died when.she was but eight, and 
since that time, at the hours her father stole from his harassing bank- 
work and speculations, he made her his sole companion, but not the con- 
fidant of his money trou! 

If she could have helped him by Giving up their handsome establish- 
ment and living with economy, she would have freely gone to the 
humblest apartments; but no hint ever reached her of the bank matters, 
and she very methodically added up her housekeeping books once a 
week, and received a check from her father. 

She had just placed the last account book in her Davenport—a present 


from her banker, to make her business-like, as he laughingly told her— 
and seated in a charmingly simple morning dress, she was giving herself 
up to five minutes’ pleasant dreaming, a smile irradiating her features 
as she turned Grayburn’s last’ present, the ring, round and round upon 
one shapely finger. nh 

Four days had elapsed since the little soiree, and she had not seen 
pire but she knew that he was to go the next morning into the 
country. 2 

‘But he might have written!” she said, as she turned the ring round 
and round, gazing with humid eyes at the gems, as first a diamond and 
then the sapphire flashed forth brilliant’ rays, which seemed to play 
about her hand. 

“Poor fellow! he has been busy, or ti or he has expected to be 
back; or‘he thinks I ought to have written to him; and the silly boy did 
not leave me an address!” she said, with a merry laugh; and’ then raising 
her fingers to her lips, she kissed the ring again and again, and then 
looked round, blushing. ; : 

“What. a goose I'am!” she said, langhing with’ all a irl’s 
light-hearted merriment; and she Bediitie thou htful once maore) 4 ow 
low-spirited papa has been!” she mused, ‘He must havea deal 
of worry at that horrid bank, and he never will talk‘aboutit. I wonder 
why he makes so much of Mr. Roland? I suppose, though, it is busi- 
ness. 

Then she smiled, and said, half aloud, ‘‘ Poor old Frank, he was quite 
cross and jealous about Mr. Roland the other night!” 

She rose, with her face flushing, and crossed to the window, where a 

Iden-yellow canary was trying hard to “nr its little ruffled throat as 

e warbled away his song in praise of that downy little bird he loved. 

“Sweet, sweet, sweet!” said Mina, going up to the cage, and placin 
her lips to the bars to be pecked by the bird. ‘‘ Ah, he pote = 
afraid—need he? He needn’t feel jealous; and he would not, if he could 
ae oe my poor little heart! But he should not be so cross, Dicky, 
should he? 

The bird jerked out a merry little song, and then hopped about brisk- 
ly, while Mina went on talking to horesi 

“He does not like Mr. Roland having such influence over papa. ° 
is so jealous; he don’t consider how they are mixed up in money matters. 


But papa does give way to Mr. Roland a great deal. 
Then, with her cheek resting on one hand, she went through the man- 
ager’s behavior towards her, . Always tender and his words 


had ever been uttered in an impressive low voice, but they bad never 
been vulgar in their complimentary tone. 

“Why, Dick!” she exclaimed, with a s' as the recollection of seve- 
ral wishes uttered by her being suddenly f flashed across her— 
“why, Dick! it must have been Mr. Roland who sent you tome! Oh!" 

She paused, her eyes dilating, and a look of vexation covering her 
face the while. 

“Oh, Lam sorry!” she exclaimed; “and I hoped it had been Frank?’ 

Stalls for the opera; that handsome opera-glass lyi @ side- 
table; the jardiniere of choice Gataeassiiicn ns score of little g ifts that 
had come anonymously, and which she had set down to even 
though he would not own to their sending—all now, for the first time, 
seemed to have come from Mark Roland. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Mina, weg mn across the room, her brows contract- 
ed, and a strange look in her ; “it is impossible! They have been 
coming for months!” 

She walked up and down hastily, a curious sensation of excitement. 
coming over her; and at last she threw herself into a chair, and snatched 
up a piece of canvas, at which her fingers began to hurriedly work, 

“TY cannot think of it an at can have come over me?” 

Vain declaration! - At t) 


more! 


pass 

ashiver, she was obliged to own to herself that they had 
the same source, and that source was not Frank Grayburn. 

Then, in a passion of dread—of what she could not have said, she 
pressed the ring again and n to her li 

““You did give me that!” she exclai 

Again the dreamy look came over her, and she seerned to. see ever 
‘present the bland eager face of Mark Roland, with his deep, earnest eyes 

xed upon hers; and once more she leapt from Pesce aed Dae to 
move hurriedly up and down, pausing, at length, before cage. 

“Ah, Dick!” shecried, passionately; “and I did love you so dearly; and 
I can never care for you again!” p 

The tears stood in her eyes, and then, asif in spite of herself, she 

laced her lips once more to the bars; the bird at them, and then 
persia merrily from bar to bar. 


“ac ft isn’t your fault, Dick,” she said, with a sigh, “ and I won’t punish 


She left the window, and walked to where the 1 lass was 
lying, to gave at it with wild eyes, and walked sh ringly away. Then 
she went toa them 


vase full of exo! ney bese for a moment, snatc 
out, and was about to throw them down, but she only replaced them, 
looked agitated, and returned to her seat. ‘ 
“Oh, tt istoo dreadful!” exclaimed Mina, shuddering;. “ he must have 
sent those flowers too—yes, he must havesent those flowers!” And then, 
in a whisper, as if she were compelled to speak out, and yet feared to be 
overheard, she said, “I feel—I feel as if I were being drawn—drawn 
towards him—made to think of him with a sort of horrible love. Oh, 
Frank—Frank!” she cried, pe eats “come to me—save me.” 
She closed her e: and shuddered once more. . 


wonder what he is doing now?” ’ * 
If she could have seen, this would have been the picture presented to 

her vision:—Mark Roland sitting, pale and , in his own room, 

with her photograph held before pin w his a bent 

bl Doct into spare; an though Kock aise teoosacwes ates oe 

we! rojected in’ : 

his door, ark Roland did not hear. 

He had spent an evening with the professor. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
. TEMPTED, BUT RESISTING. ; 
“ Here, quick!” said Dayson, running to the door,“ Mr.’ Scarr is 
snd " 


“No, no!” exclaimed the banker, recovering himself as old Scudder’ 
ran in. ‘It is nothing—only.a eT thas = 

He sat down, and motioned Dayson to take a chair, which the latter 
did, and then looked at old Scudder as if expecting him to fe. i 
«Mr. Scudder is an old confidential official of the bank, Mr. Dayson,” | 
Mr. Searr declared. ‘‘ You can speak before him.” 

“ Oh, that’s right,” said Mr. Dayson. 
like fas! man, and apologize; for I really am very sorry, Mr. Scarr—L am 
indeed.” 

Mr. Scarr bowed, and sat with his head half averted. 

“T came beck, ou. know,” continued Dayson—‘‘telegraphed for from 
the country—mad almost with the news industrious] spread during the 
past two. days that your bank was going to close its foors.” 

“T was sure of it,” muttered Scudder, 

“Think, you know, Mr. Scarr, sir! though it isn’t much to you, with | 
your hundreds of thousands of pounds—nine thousand pounds of our | 
money was in your hands; money scraped for—fought for—got together 
in years of earnest toil!” F 

r. Scarr wiped the perspiration from his forehead. 

“Tn a fortnight,” continued the merchant, “‘ we have bills coming due 
which we must meet, or be ruined.” 

Scudder nodded, and said, “Yes, of course;” for the merchant was 
looking at him as if asking him to indorse his words. 

“IT came iy by the first train,” continued Dayson, “frantic to get to 
the bank, a pate: here to present the check I had just drawn ; and 
I tell you both, gentlemen, I was completely taken aback when'l found 
it pai in full without a word.” 

‘Quite true—quite true!” said Scudder, nodding. 

«But there has been a run upon your bank, Mr. Searr?” 
hin Yes,” replied the financier, ‘‘ but we haye met it so far,” he added to 

imself. 
“Well, look here, Mr, Scarr,” pursued Dayson, warmly; “when we) 
first banked with you, my brother and I, young men, eager to’get on in 
business, you were not above letting us overdraw our account; and when 
we did geta bit behind, your words to use were, “You'have proved your- 
selves honest men; pay as quickly as you can, and don’t’make your- 
selves uncomfortable;’—you remember, sir?” 

“Yes: I do not forget,” answered Mr, Scarr. 

“ Well, sir, I look upon you as the maker of our fortune, and I should 
be extremely sorry to be one of the first to help to pull you down: I 
acted like a fool, J know; but.in my position scores would have done 
the same, eh? ._ Wouldn’t they now, sir?” ' 

Mr. Scarr nodded assent. E 

“| believe, then, sir, that this is. a trade-trick; a spiteful invention of 
some person. you've offended.” F 

“Not a doubt about it,” interposed Scudder; ‘else it’s someone work- 
ing for his own, ends.” 

‘Not:you, L hope, Mr, Scudder,” said the merchant, smiling. 

“Don’t you cut jokes about so serious a subject, Mr. ‘Dayson, sit!” | 
said the old clerl, indignantly. ‘A man who would spread such & report 
as that,about us--about,, our bank, sir—would, not hesitate “to ‘commit’ a | 
fearful crime, or.do anything that is bad!” ah 

“Hear, hear!” assented Dayson; ‘‘so hé would, sir. Well, Mr. Scarr, 
here I am, then; and here’s my nine thousand. I’ve begged your par- | 
don; all [ now say is, sive me your word of honor as a mtleman, and 
the head. of the fine old firm of Armfield, Scarr, and Company, and I) 
put it-back, in your hands this instant!” 

An agonizing spasm seemed to shoot, through the frame of the banker, 
and he shivered, as he felt himself to be a.scoundrel face to face with 
an illiterate, but generous, honest. man. He rose from his chair, and \ 
on his back to ‘stand looking through)the glass partition into the | 

at R 

Old Scudder watched him Regeln f 

“Don’t be angry with me, Mr. rr,” pleaded Dayson, humbly. ‘ I 
know it had a bad look, but put yourself in.my place!” ; 

He rosé and took a step forward, but Mr, Scarr waved him back, and | 
oll Scudder stood gazing at his principal fixedly, his tortoise-shell specta- 
cles pushed up, his hands nervously twitching, while he seemed to read 
his very soul. 

The princi 
going on! 
them -on—perhaps 


lof the:firm, remained silent, but what a struggle was 
ine thousand. pounds at. such atime! How it would tide 
altogether save’ them; but it was a risk, and how 


could he jeopardize that’ honest fellow’s hard-earned money? Honest— | man 


yes, honest! aoeohadi: ‘ 

He felt as though he could not look him in the face with the knowledge 
that he possessed, and he took a turn up and down the room. 

So aon did his conduct seem to the visitor, that he replaced the 
pocket-book in his breast, and waited till Mr. Scarr stood still. 

“Well, sir,”*he again asked, ‘ will you tell me that—tell me it will be 
quite safe?” 

‘There was silence once more, and the customer looked from one to the 
other, while the struggle went on, Nine thousand pounds placed in the 
banker’s hands unreservedly! If he refused the money, Roland would 
call him fool, madman, and say he was fighting against him! 

No matter—he would be upright in this: this. poor fellow should not 
live to curse him for his ruin, come what might. 

we thought I had made ample apology, Mr, Scarr?” urged Dayson, un- 
1 casily. , 
s)BE You have; and I ape you, Mr. Dayson!” replied. the , banker. 
“You have proved to me that there really is gratitude in the world!” , 

‘\]T hope so; indeed!” said Dayson. 


; the door. ‘ : . 
‘T may as well speak out then," «71) think about it, Mr. Roland,” he said quietly; “Ill think, 


— 


“ And I tell you this; you have been unwittingly placing great temp- 
tation in my way. But that will do, Mr. Da :, Twill not take your 
nine thousand pounds. Place if with some other banker.” , 5 at 

The door opened, and, closely followed by a heavily laden clerk, Mar 
Roland entered the room. : 

For a moment or two there was silence, the manager looking, from one 
tothe other, Then he to divine the meaning of Dayson’s re- 


“So, Mr. Dayson,” he said, ‘you have found out you were suffering 
from a false alarm?” , 
“ Yes,” said Dayson, shortly. 
“ And you have come to/place your money once morein.our hands?” 
“Yes; I did come for that purpose,” observed Dayson, drily; ‘‘ but Mr. 


Scarr refuses to take it.” ‘ | 
“ Refuses!” exclaimed Roland: ‘‘Oh;mo; you mistake him, Place it 


in my hands, or with Mr. Scudder therejand it will be all right. Mr. . 


Scarr feels a little put out with your treatment.” i 
Dayson looked suspiciously from one to the other, and then moved. to 


about it.” 

He walked out of the room, leaving Roland frowning savagely. 

“That will do, Scudder,” he said, glaring at the old clerk, who slowly 
left the room. £ 7 

“Thave brought fifteen thousand in notes and gold,” observed Roland. 
They will make it up to thirty thousand’ in» the morning. 1 told them 
fifty must be the lowest, and they will consider the matter to-night, and, 
perhaps, advance it; but I don’t think'they will when you senda client 
to spread thenews that the bank is unsafe.” 

“T couldn’t takeit, Roland, when’ he-appealed to me as. he did,” re- 
marked Mr, Scarr, withashudder. “Itseemed like adding crime.to 
crime, ; ‘ 

“Yes,” said Roland, sitting down and watching him fixedly. 

“ What—what do you mean?” exclaimed the Sankons startled at the 
change in his companion, 

‘Oh, nothing!” was the reply. 

“But a short time since you counselled the step I have taken,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Scarr—“‘ advised me strongly:to take it! Oh, Roland, don’t 
turn upon me now, and call that a crime which you spoke of as a mere 
matter of conscience!” ' 

‘“*T merely endorsed your own words,” said Roland, quietly. ‘‘ But we 
niay as well understand each other atonce, Mr. Searr. In the future I 
intend to take a more active part in the management of affairs.” 

‘‘Tn other words you mean to stipulate fora tnership!”’ ; 

“Well, I don’t know about that yet,” remarked. the manager, with a 
smile. ‘‘ We will wait and’see how matters turn out.” 

He rose, and went itito the bank; and here a steady drain had once 
more commenced, and the banker sat staring into vacancy, seeing in the 
future a life of slavery for himself—a state into which it seemed to him 
that he had sold his ¢hild. ‘ 


CHAPTER VIL. 
A PEEP AT A GREAT POWER. 


WueEn Roland and the Professor left the house in Russell Square, the 
first act of the latter was to walk out into, the middle, ofthe rgad, gaze 
up at the starlit/ heavens, and draw a long breath. : 

‘* An!” heexclaimed, ‘‘ llive.once more. I am not a man for dinners 
and pardies,’ 1 ead—yas, | ead motech; bud id is do live; and I smoke 
motch, and I'schwigs. You gome do my hodel, and see.meé schwigs!” 

The manager smiled, and proceeded to light a cigar. al saan 

‘No, no,” protested the Professor, interrupting him—‘ no, no; waid a 
momend, and I give you a long bibe, and we smoke dogeder, and dalk 
of all der wonders of nadure.” . 

His hotel was close" by, and a few minutes after a, smirking waiter 
placed ‘before each a large tankard of. ale, and a long jasmin-stemmed 
pipe. 

a You do like me,” said ‘the Professor, ‘‘and, you feel,a motch bedder 
man. ; Jes 

Roland imitated the acts of his host as soon as they were alone, but 
not successfully, the’ Professor. nearly emptying, his, great tankard he- 
foré he proceeded to fillandlight his large pipe. ; : 

“ Now,” he said, when>they were both smoking, ‘I will dake up der 
soobjecd where we leave hiny off You will, nod laugh at my bad 
English?” , 


“Tf you had'taken me for .a man likely to laugh at you, I should not 


prea been heres ‘ 

“Va, das i ;? said the Professor. ‘I dink you a zensible man 
when we dalk. speak den lan e, and I gannod = eak dem all well; 
but’ I make -myself understood., Yas. Well, we dalked about der 
bidlogy, and about der Borgias, and her boisons.” 

“Yes. Do you think they were so.clever with, their antidotes?” 

“No; nein, nein.“ Id-is shisdory ;.what, you gall gammons. Dey was 
gread boisouers; bud dey ‘was bungle—sdoopid., I dell you I go do killa 

“Yes!” exclaimed Roland, leaning forward eagerly. 

“You don’d go do killa man, do you?” asked the. Professor. 

“No, no; of course not,” replied Reiand, laughing. 

“Nein, nein, no,” continued the Professor.. ‘If I go do kill a man, you 
dink I give him boison in his wine, give him boison flowers do smell, or 
squeeze his hant with a sharp boison ring? Oh, no, no! Tam a sdudend— 
docdor of my college. [make great sdudies of des ding. I loaf nadure, and 
she loaf me, ant led me find out her liddle zecred. Ach, it is wonderful!” 

He sent forth greatclouds of smoke, and Roland sat watching him, 
his pi going out. 7 , 

“You don’d smoke,” remarked the Professor. . “ Lide your little bibe 
again. If I was ridge, I would bud ub a sdadue toder man who find oud 
dad liddle zecred of der nadure how do smoke der dobacco, Ach, id is 
peace 4 @Roland 

“You like your pipe,” said Roland, [ : 

Yas; I tike my babe: Dé ladies don’d like de bibes, because zey don’d 
oonderstant dem. Ach, id:is: wonderful!” : ; 
my - say tobacco is poison,” said Roland, torecall him to the subject 

e ussed, 

‘Yas: bad boisov, you dake enough of him. Zo is everding you ead 
and drink—you dake’ enough.of him, or dake his essence, But it dake 
long dime to boison me if I have schwigs of beer.” 

He took another bien} 


draught. : r : 
“ Ach. zo!” he exclaimed, “‘Ifeel bedder man now, Ach, id is won- 


derful! Dad isa breddy liddlegiri at. de banker's. tr 38 
D claimed Rolan: ; and he threw so much passion into hig, 


“Divine!” exclai 


signed to Roland to rise, whic 
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exclamation, that the Professor half-closed his eyes, and nodded his 
head. 


“ Ach, id is wonderfull” he said: ‘‘ You loaf her?” 

“ Love her?” ted Roland, cooling down, and laughing lightly. 

‘‘Yas; loaf her! I should loaf her myself if I was not old and 
stoobid, and have anoder sweedheard. She is a pretty liddle girl, but I 
loaf. Nadure—she is my sweedheard.” j 

‘Yes, I suppose so,” acquiesced Roland. 

“You needn’d be ashamed to loafa breddy liddle girl like. she ist. 
Ach, breddy liddle girls is wonderful! Now subbose I wand do boison 
thad breddy liddle girl?” 

Roland started. : 

“ Ach, no; I'don’d want to boison her—oh, no: bud subbose I did? You 
dink I give her nasdy sduff do make her sick? Ach, no! Lsay do my- 
self, ‘She shall die!’ and I dake someding wid me when I go do. dalk do 
her again.” : 

** Yes!” said Roland, in an eager whisper. 

“ Yas, zo,” said the professor; ‘and in doo or dree days she, begins do 
die, and she goes ‘on dying for one, doo, dree, four months, and nobody 
know whad’s der madder wid her, and den dey bury her, and zay she 
was consumbdive. Ach, id is wonderful!” 

‘“And is this possible?” said Roland. . 

“Yas; id is bossible. And if I wand do kill der young man who loaf 
her, doo, I go indo my sdudies, and I dink a: Jong while; and den I ask 
him do gome and see me, and 1 blow a bid of doosd in him, and id durns 
him all to doosd, and he is buried oud of der way, and. beoble zay, 
*Whad a bidy! Boor fellow!’ Ach, id is wonderful!” — 

‘“Wonderful, indeed,” agreed Roland; ‘‘ but how is this done?” 

‘You have led out your bibe again,” observed the Professor; ‘lide 
him oop.” ; 

Roland’s hands trembled as he took a spill, lit it, and held it to his 
pipe-bow!] till the tobacco was once more incandescent. 

‘How is this done?” asked Roland again, 

‘« Ach den!” replied the Professor, smokingfuriously. ‘‘ Did I nod dell 
you that Nadure was my sweedheards? She dell me her secreds, and 
you dink I dell you? No, no; nein, nein! Nod ad all.” 

Roland sat and smoked in silence. 

‘«Dere was a berson who work in my laboroadory where Nadure gome 
and dell me her. secreds. He zee what I do, and find out someding of 
whad she dell me; and he go and dry do boison genges & and. some- 
body die. Bud he was glomsy, and de beoble find him oud, and he was 
killed. Ach, it is wonderful!” 

“Ah! Yes, very,” acquiesced Roland, 

*‘- You would nod like me do dell you Nadure’s secrets, and be daken 
up by de bleecemans because he go and dry to boison dad gentleman 
for loafing de breddy liddle ty up dar banker’s!” 

Roland half started from his seat. , 

“Yo would nod like do be wake oop some morning before breakfasd 
by der mans who gomes and says, ‘ Now, my liddle friend, we are all 
readys;’ and he puds der liddle sdraps round you, and dakes you oud, 
and ha you oop for boisoning der oder mans. You not like dat, eh?” 

4 ha! You are facetious, Herr Professor,” remarked Roland, 
laughing: but the big drops of dew stood upon his forehead as he spoke. 

Nein nein; it is not fancy,” said the Professor. ‘‘ But you do nod 


shwigs.” 

Me On, I'm doing capitally,” said Roland. 

“Lighd your bibe again,” suggested the Professor. “ Ach, itis won- 
derful! But I shall nod dell you how to do him, You believe in my 
biology?’ 

bes lieve in something of the kind,” said Roland, eagerly, ‘‘for I 
feel sure we have not yet got half the wonders that Nature holds con- 


cealed.” 

“Dad is good,” said the Herr. ‘‘ No, nodding like half. Ach! den, id 
is wonderful whad a deal she knows. I gould deach you wonderful 
dings if I was to sday here in London; but I go to Ameriga, and sday in 
der Sdades mondths and mondths. Look here.” 

-* The Professor laid down his pipe, and rising, turned up his sleeves, and 
¢ did with a mocking smile upon his 


PR eaand quide sdill,” said the essor; and he caught Roland’s eye, 
looking fixedly at him, and making a peculiar motion with his hands, 

The manager started back, then gradually drew nearer, as if fas- 
cinated.. Next he seemed to make an effort to struggle against the in- 
fluence brought to bear upon him, and again he drew back, but outs to 
be drawn forward again, till his face was within about two feet of the Pro- 
fessor’s, where it remained, as it were, held at) that distance, following 
that of the Hungarian, as he moved here or there, and was gradually 
borne back until Roland sank into his chair, and remained there, gazing 
with a wild, fixed stare up at the operator, who now left him, and_re- 
turned to his seat, refilled and lit his pipe, and went on calmly smoking. 

As he removed the influence of the vital foree he had brought to bear, 
the manager suddenly sat upright and ge , shook himself, and cover- 
ed his face with his hands, rubbing | eyes impatiently; till, going 
through all the actions of one awaking from a stupefying sleep, he 
yawned, and then with a start, sat glaring at the Professor. 

“« Ach, id is wonderful!” laughed the Professor. ‘Was de dobago 


doo sdrongs, or was it de schwigs of beer?” ; 
“What was that—what did you do?” demanded the mags ib eagerly. 
“Noding at all, do whad I gould do,” said the Professor, coldly. “Dad 

is one of Nadure’s liddle secrets, whidge she show me—her sw 

who worship her.” 
‘*But, good heayens!” cried Roland; “* I never——” 


“Feld anyding like him before?’ asked the Professor, chuckling. 
“Bud you.are sdrong—a fine able man tosdand it like thad. Ach, it is 
wonderful! Some mens gould no ont againsd me. Look here, ay 
and fighd; say you won’d do what I dell you, and see is Nadure’s sw 
heard is sdronger than you are.” . 
«But a moment first,” requested Roland. “What power was it you 
exercised 7 me =e x ula weed A Yi pre x ner 
“JT don’d giye names,” repli essor, la _drily. 
wie wag a soored Nadie dod ine: The danght id Seter tiddle children 
Seepoken one ‘der dinners wid, and I learned id of 


cc What, fascination?” 


“T don’d give dings any names,” the Professor answered, laughing; 
“and don’d you be afraid, my good friends, [I shall not make a dinner 
of you.» 1 am nodan cnbumeaiar, Oh, no; nodatall. Shall I show 
you someding else?” 

“Yes, yes, ’ cried Roland, excitedly; ‘‘ but I am amazed; I could not 

e. 


believe it possibl 

“Nod.on you,” said the Professor, drily. ‘‘ No, you did think yourself 
do sdrong; but ‘Nadure is sdronger than you or me. Now dry and see if 
rd, and say, ‘No; he shall nod 


you can stand against me again. Fight 
himself up; and his eyes flashed de- 


do him.’” 

“* Twill!” cried Roland, bracing 
fiance, as, with hands clenched, he stood before the Professor. 

“ Are you ready?” demanded the Professor, coolly. 

‘* Yes,” was the reply,...{‘Do your worst!” 

_ ‘No, no; nein, nein, my good friends. I willled you off very easys. 
Iwill nod hurd you; only show you what Nadure can deach men to do!” 

Roland gave a shiver as he-spoke, then grasped at the air as if to save 
himself, and ended by sinking, with a heavy. sigh, upon the carpet, to 
a + paid breathing placidly, and, as if fast asleep, though his eyes were 
wide qpen. ' 

“T am. gread fools to do zo,”.said the Professor. ‘* Why should I 
show him any of my secreds—Nadure’s secreds? They would nod do 
him any good.” 

He looked down at the prostrate form. 

“T dink he no good mans; I should not drust him, But he dalk sen- 
sibledo-night, when all der oders do noding but dwaddle; and I wand 
somebodies to go home and smoke awhile wid me, Here, my good 
friends, oop!” 

Roland rose slowly, and in a dazed, helpless fashion. It was ‘as if 
foree had been drawn from him, and he had grown languid and weak as 
a sick man rising from a weary couch. 

“You did nod keep sdill,” remarked the Professor, laughing: ‘TI 
gought you was going.to be very sdrong. What you dink of Na- 
dure?’ 

‘I am astonished!” observed Roland, as he threw himself pariting in a 
chair, “If Idid not. know I was wide awake, I should say it was a 
dream, or the childish story of someromancer. But is it true?” 

“Led me show you once more!” . : 

‘* No, no,” protested Roland, hastily. ‘‘I am satisfied. But what is it? 
What does it mean? Are the old tales of magic true, or are you some 
poiceary of the Evil one?” 

‘Ha, ha, ha, ha!” laughed the Professor. ‘* Whad! der gendleman 
in der black coad what came do see der Docdor Fausdus? How can you 
dalk soch sduff? Is it magie when der ghemist dips der medal in der 
bath, and id gomes oud govered mid gold? Is id magic when der man 
send der message to Ameriga by der delegraph, and der answer gomes 
back der nexd minute? Bah—suchsduff! Magic—pah! Idisdersecreds 
of Nadure; and she is wonderful!” 

“* Professor, I would give all I posséss for your knowledge!” 
rs - Lh, zo? Bud you gould nod buy soch dings. You must learn to do 

em. 

“ But you could show me that power—teach me that influence!” 

“* And dell you how to use der boisons? Nein, nein, mine friend, I will 
nod dell you anyding atall, You would nod do yourself any goods. 
Schwigs your beer.” 

Roland took a draught of the beer, for he was in a tremble. Then he 
lit his pipe, and sat smoking till a light broke in upon him. 

“T must be going now,” he observed. 

‘So soon?” queried the Professor. ‘Ach! dad is bad.” 

“T shall be seeing you at the bank?” said Roland. 

“‘Yais, 1 mosd gome,” said the Professor; “I only stay here a ford- 
nighd, and den I go to Ameriga Sdades. Yes; [ mosd dome to der bank 
for do change my nodes, or I not go. My notes are on your banks.” 

“ And not convertible anywhere else, Professor?” 

“‘No; I gome wid a ledder to your good friend, Misder Sga, and he say 
I gan have der moneys I wand, so I come to the for him, and. 
den I shall go to der Sdades to zee der professors. Yais; ad ameeding!” 

‘*Then. you will see me,” said the m r: ‘forall money matters 
of that kind are transacted through me. But I must have people witb 
me in case you try your influence again!” - 

“* Ach, and [shall nod do_thad; and don’d your meddle with such 
dings, my friend. Dey are rous dill you understand dem. I have 
work dwendy years, and I am likea liddle baby yed, I know sosmall a. 
bid. You will go, den? Well, good-bye. As you say, I shall gome for 
my money do-morrow, nexd day, or some day soon. ; 

* And will have to pay for it, too!’ cried the ——e excitedly to 
himself ; and he strode homeward to his apartments in Doughty street, 
trembling with the excitement of the thoughts that filled his brains, 


CHAPTER, VIII. 
COMING TO. THE FRONT, 


Mina Scarr could not see that which was taking rapes at a distance. 
She was no believerin mysticism—in the power of mind upon mind. 
Her heart was simplicity itself, and therefore she had only known that 
she had loved Frank Grayburn with a sweet, growing love, which, like 
the fragrance of a flower, she tried to hide, while it would manifest itself 
to all around. ' rua 

She could not see—she only felt as if she were haunted by strange 
thoughts of Roland, andthat the more she tried to: drive them away, 
the more they closed her in. ‘ 

She went to the Davenport, and took out a book of housekeeping ac- 
counts, sitting down and trying to cast them up, but her thoughts would 
not be held to the matter in hand; the fi ced before ya} 
and at last she left the task in despair, and walked to. the other a0 
the room. § , 7 

There was the ve APS, prve ! 

To the other en ‘ : seis 

There stood thejardiniere of Japan lilies, ; 

She went to the window. lormadin 

There was nd oy ot : s 

To the table. ~ {spell ; ¢ 

There stood the vase of flow sue 
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To the chimney-piece. e 

There was a graceful little basket-work ornament of biscuit china— 
that, too, came with the others. : ‘ 

Mina stood with her hands clasped before her, bewildered almost, and 
with pain contracting her eyebrows. | For the first time she was realiz-’ 
ing the fact that though the bouquet so often brought her by Roland 
had lapsed, he had been for months past, unknown to her, in her selfish 
love-<iream of Grayburn, surrounding her with lasting mementoes of 
his pessiomen eA round her a web, every thread of which seemed to | 
cling to her, till she felt that she must make a great struggle to get free 
from these hitherto invisible bonds. 

“Oh, Frank—love—darling—my own!” she said, in an audible, earn- 
est whisper, ‘‘ lam yours; and yours only! Let what may come, I will 
always be true!” 3 

She remained with her head bent, her promise thus breathed seeming 
to. = 98 out through the open window, far away upon the gentle summer 
wind, 4 

Then she started, fora step was heard upon the stairs ;-and turning 
round, the lace upon her sleeve caught and swept from the chimney-piece 
the little china ornament, which fell, and was shivered to atoms in the 
fender, 

““ Was it an omen for good or for evil?’ she asked herself, witha timid 
seared look upon her face ; and_as she glanced round the room, it seemed 
to her that the bird uttered a frightened cry, the iridescent hues upon 
the pearly lorgnette turned dull, and the Japanese liliés drooped, and 
seemed to begin to fade. . 

Another glance, though, and she knew it was all fancy—tle other ob- 
jects remained unchanged ; and as she tried to bring a look of calm 
upon her features a servant opened the door, and announced: 

“Mrs. Skinnum.” 

The lady named entered the room, witha glass held to her eye—a| 
pore dame of about forty, who rustled loudly in silk, and shone in 

air of a rey peculiarly glossy black ; and there was a tight look about 
her lips which she kept very close, for golden reasons. 

It may be oy i that. we mean here because silence is golden: 
Nothing of the kind. . Mrs. Skinnum never for a moment thought so; 
she preferred to talk, and never lost an opportunity. 

The golden reasons for which the lady kept her lips closed were seen 
whenever she spoke; these same lips having a tendency for twitching 
back, and showing the fastenings which held some of her ‘clean, white 
teeth in position. 

On catching sight of Mina she let her large gold eye-glass fall to the ex- 
tent of the heavy cable chain which held it, and advanced witha smile, 
having what a digger would have called just a prospect of gold in it, 

“You don’t know me,” she said, as Mina motioned her to a chair, 
her falling at the same moment upon a nr canene bouquet of 

noes, whose rich perfume began to make itself sensible in the 


room. 
“‘T have not the pleasure,” replied Mina, seating herself, and reckoning 
upin her own mind how much gs) cash she had this week ; for she 
felt sure, in spite of the flowers, that her visitor meant coals, blankets, 
rovident soup, or something for the winter to come. In fact, she 
ancied she saw the corner of a subscription book peering out of the 
visitor’s satchel. 


“He has never even mentioned my name, then, in his many visits?” | doo 


suggested the lady, smiling. . 

“May I ask——” began Mina; but she was cut short by her visitor, 
who ran on: 

“Oh, certainly! He knew I was going to Covent Garden this morn- 
ing, and he begged me, as a favor, to procure the prettiest bouquet I 
could find, and leave it here with his kindest regards and apologies for 
not having called.” 

Mina felt thecolor rise into her checks, and they became crimson as 
the visitor, who evidently saw much better without her eye-glass than 
with it, noticed the tint, and said, with a meaning smile: “ Don’t blush. 
my dear; and yet I don’t know; 1 ] 
look so beautiful. Are they not sweet?’ she continued, handing the 
bouguet, ‘‘I hope you like Cape jasmine?” 

“T really am at a loss——” began Mina, 

‘To understand his devotion?” interposed the lady, contemplating her 
through her glass. “ Ah, my child! you would notice if we could ex- 
change places for a few moments.” 

Of course the visitor meant persons as well, for the mere change of 
seat would not have enlightened Mina to any great extent. 

In spite of herself, Mina took the bouquet and held it, her heart flut- 
tering the while. She felt that she ought to dash it down, but. her 
fingers tightened round it, and’she held it before. her while 
num rattled on:  \ 

‘* { am not surprised, now, at his devotion. UT have long wanted to 
call, but he forbade it. He is so retiring in his ways—so modest fora 
man of his years.” . fi 

“If you are speaking of papa’s manager, Mr Roland,” said Mina, ‘‘I 
was not aware that he——” 

“Oh, my dear child,” interposed the lady, ‘‘how can you? When he 
idolizes you—has worshi) 4 for years, ever since he has shared my 
home—not as a mere /1 r, but eruen I felt the solitude after my 
husband's death; and my sister and I decided—we live together, my 


rs; Skin- 


dear—that we would have a gentleman in the house, for the sake of the | M 


society—I haye known of his deep passion for you.” 

Mina half rose, but the other laid her glass upon her arm. 

“Don’t be angry with me, my dear, bed@use I speak openly. Iam not | 
without my feelings; and when I have seen his wan looks, his absorbed 
ways, and heard him pacing his room hour*efter hour, how could I help 
knowing there must be, some reason?’ 

“No, no, my ,child—never—not a word!’ He is a man of too much 
delicacy and refinement. He hardly ever breathed your name to me; 
and it was entirely due to my woman’s wit that I divined it all.” 

“Mr, Roland is laboring under a great——” 

“Yes: a t, a deep, an overpowering’ passion; my child. _He is so 
delicate and reticent, that I had almost to wring from him his consent to 
my calling. His wish was simply that I should leave the flowers; but I 
pre pet Soothe you will not be angry with me, ’m sure,” - 


‘ 


ought to say doblush. It makes you | Th 


‘Skinnum is my name, my dear—not a pretty one; but Iam. only.a 
plain woman, without pretensions.” 

‘I merely wish to say, Mrs. Skinnum, that you are laboring under a 

mistake if you i 6 there is anything more than a friend! 
ecling on my — towards -_ Roland, . ot 
so far as womanly companionshi and you spea me as plaii 
as you do, Iam forced to be explicit, and 4 you that though I faapect 
Mr. Roland as my father’s‘ manager at’the bank, Iam engaged to a gen- 
tleman whom he has met here. Under these circumstances, any such 
declaration—any such——” s : 

‘No, no, my dearchild; you mistake me; there is no such declaration,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Skinnum, hastily: ‘It is simply the humble adoration 
of a subject to his queen, But I have agitated you—you are vexed with 
me. You will let me call again; and, next time, all that has been said 
shall be like a sealed book,, There shall bea compact betwéen us. Yes, 
I understand.” +f 

She rose then, smiling a golden smile, and Mina, stood’ before her, 
thoroughly unnerved. . com 

Another time-she would have been equal to the oceasion, but now she 
felt helpless; and it-was in a sort of dream that she acknowled, her 
visitor’s salute, ‘rang the bell, and heard her depart, while she in. 
the middle of the room, holding the flowers. _, 

She threw them from her the next moment, and tried to find relief in 
tears, but her temples, throbbed.and burned, and she could’ only at: 
the flowers and feel though after thought rush through her mind. 

‘‘ What did it all mean!, This woman coming—this bold presentation 
of flowers—Mr, Roland’s behavior in the conservatory, of which she had 
heard a few words from Frank Grayburn at parting that night?” 

Poor Mina! she could not perceive the visit was to see that the coast: 
wasclear, ‘Mr. Scarr was safe at the bank ; but where was Grayburn? 

That was the question Mark Roland had wanted to ‘have answered 
when he arranged’ with his emissary ; and now leaying Mr. rr deep 
in certain business matters, he met Mrs. Skinnum by appointment in the 
hee no-thoroughfare part of Queen’s Square, and then went off eager 
and elate. 

For Roland had been a, steady and determined lover. The intimacy 
between Mina and Grayburn had been gall and bitterness to him + but 
he had waited, telling himself that success would come at last. | By slow, 
degrees he had been playing his, game with all patience, working mat- 
ters at the bank to. his own ends till now, when, feeling himself secure, 
and that he was fully master of the position, he unmasked his battery, 
and began to act. 

It must be said, though, that with all a lover’s delight in self-deception, 
he had been hopeful that in secret Mina cared for him. She had always 
accepted his flowers, and her coldness he had set down to girlish diffi- 
dence. . His presents, too ; not one had been returned ; and now that 
thefather had changed places with him, and he could say that he was, 
master, it would bean easy task to sweep Grayburn from his path. 

Roland’s plans were perfect in theory as he reached the door of Mr. 
Scarr’s house in Russell Square. There was a triumphant flush upon 
his cheek, and a brightness in his eye, that would have made him appear 
to some a handsome man. There was a confidence, too, in his’ knock, 
as he said to himself, ‘‘She kept my flowers—she kept my flowers!” 

“Show me to your mistress,” he said, to the man who answered the 


. 
“Might have asked if she was at home!” thought the man to himself; 
and he closed the door, as Roland stood wiping his boots with great 
care, 
“What's up now, I wonder!” muttered the footman, as he took a side 
— at the careful dress of the manager—the glossy hat, the carefully- 
tting coat, the tie, with its opal and diamond horse-shoe pin—horse- 
shoe because the wearer never rode, and had no idea of driving—the 
camellia in his buttonhole; and, above all, he noticed the strong fra- 
grance of scent which emanated from the manager’s garments. 

But Mr, Roland was only an employee at the bank in the eyes of 
omas—‘‘ not a real gent;” sc the man-servant threw open the ining- 
room door, and said, in his second-best manner, ‘‘ If you'll take a chair, 
sir, Pll send and see if missus can sée you.” 

At such a time, toc! Roland felt as if he could have taken the fellow 
by the throat, and shaken him till his teeth chattered. ‘To be checked 
like this, when, for aught he knew, “that insolent Grayburn,” might be 
on the way and spoil all; for only jet him gain one long interview, and 
he felt that the day would be his own. 

He restrained himself; and before the footman reached the door, he 
bates him back, and inserted a finger and thumb into his waistcoat 
pocket. 

The next minute half.a sovereign lay in Thomas’s hand; that worth 
looking at.it.in doubt, feeling disposed to bite it and see if it was good, 
and also to ask the donor if he wanted any change. 

‘‘T want to see your mistress’on important business, Thomias,” pur- 
sued Roland; then. ‘If anyone else Calls, don’t show him in.” 

An intelligent grin overspread the face of Thomas, ‘The man from 
the bank” wasn’t so bad, after all. we 

; Mite next minute he had,shown him into the drawing-room. and Glosed 
the door. P ; 

Now it so happened that Frank Grayburn—who had ‘been in the 
country, very much put out of temper on the score of his treatment b 
r. Searr, who had weakly given way to his manager, and also wit! 
Mina, for not. speaking to him more freely—had reached the Great 
Northern Station, feeling now angry with himself for neglecting her, 
telling himself that he ought to have written, and that it, was too 

‘Never mind, poor little woman!” he remarked, asa hansom rattled 
him through the streets of the Bedford estate; ‘‘I shall tell her what a 
stupid, jealous noodle I am, and she will forgive me in a moment; Bless 
her little heart, how I do love her!” he said, aloud. ; 

“Call, sir?’ said the cabman, looking down his trap. 

“No, no; make haste! Nine hundred ‘and four, Russell Sqtiare.” 

The cab dashed:up; he jumped out, and paid the man, and was on the 
steps directly.. ‘Thomas seemed an age in answering the door; but when 
neds Gra ypure boun ned apes! hall : 

‘Not.at home, sir, please ;_ 1s———, . rine 

“ Not at hone ‘Thomas? Isn’t Miss Scarr in?” a san ¢ 

“ Well, yes, sir, she’s,in; but——” r . 3 & 

Grayburn was too much at home in the ‘house to. stay td Hear’ more, 


» 


As Iam alone in the world - 
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Throwing'his hat and stick upom the:-tables he, bounded up: the .stairs; 
feeling, he knew not why, that something»was*wrong; and as he reached 
the firstdanding of the t; broad, stone staircase, there came.a low, 
2nufiied cry from’ beyond the'drawing-room door. : 3h ost 
—— * 
CHAPTER IX. 
‘ THE JARDINIERE IS BROKEN. 

Mina was seated, with the flowers, which she had picked up, held 
“tightly.in her hand. She had taken them ee the intention,of 
throwing them away, wher a thoughtful mood tome over her, and 
she sat down to think. ‘ ‘ 

What should she do? Speak to’ her father when he seemed so:troubled 
with extraneous matters? ’ 

And if she did, would it avail ‘her ge when he seemed somehow 
to be getting so much more under the influence of this man?» It was 
dreadfal, she told herself; and for him’ to presume, too, knowing what 
he did, to. send flowers by the hand of that vulgar talkative woman! 

“T will speak to papa about it! No greater insult could have been 
offered to.me! He knows that I°am engaged to dear Frank;and—oh, 
how could I'bé so foolish as to keep his presents? ‘I nist have been mad 
not to have divined that they canie from him! Oh, Frank, Frank! why 
are. you not here?” : cd 

She gave a loud 
the door was thrown open, and a man’s step was on ther threshold. 

Then the hot blood flushed into her cheek as she'saw it was not Gray- 
burn, and she drew back; bit the moment the door closed, Roland, who 
had heard the joyful cry, and saw the flush upon Mina’s face, sprang to 
her side, caught her hands in his and led her toa settee. 

“« This is most :kind of you,” he said, eagerly? “You hold my»poor 
flowers in too great honor.” : , 

He took them from/her hand as he spoke, and laid them upon a ‘table 
in front,. while, with dilated eyes, the poor girl'sat as if fascinated and 
unable to move, , - 

Should she ring the bell? she asked herself. No; that would be foolish; 
it, would be like implying fear; and why should she show apprehensions 
to a man who, in her father’s absence, was bound to be ‘her protector? 
And, after all, she had only to saya few words to ‘hit, firmly—that. 
would suffice. . Mr. Roland had always treated her with the greatest 
deference, and always would, Still, it wotild be’ a painful interview, 
and she felt sorry for the man whose hopes’she was about to dash. 

‘Pm afraid, my dear Miss Scarr,” he began, still retaining one of 
her hands, ‘‘ that my messenger this morning was not one of the most 
disereet of women,’ I guess.it from a word or two'she has/let fall” 

Mina made no reply, but looked indignant. 

“Tseé she has’ been foolish,” he said. ‘Let’ me ask for her pardon. 
She is a.good, Jovable soul, with a ridiculous idea in-her mind that itis 
her “mission to.go about’ speaking “on my ‘behalf ‘to’ everyone ‘she 
meets.” : 

He. waited, byt Mina remained silent. i 

“She begged so hard to be allowed to call and leave those flowers, that 
I consented at, last.. Her excuse was, she wished to'seé anil'kniow your”? 

_ Still no words, but an angry spot in either of Mina’s'cheeks, ‘and “her 
eyes fixed on his ' 10 

“ My injunctions were that. she should leaye them, merely asking 
after your health. I hope she did not far exceed those instructions?” 

Mina made an effort, withdrew her hand, and’ gazed’ firmly ‘at-her vis- 
itor. 

“Mr, Roland,” she said, speaking rather hurriedly, *‘ lave “you come 
from the bank?” 

“Yes ; but ashort time since.” 

“Was my father there?’~ et 

She spoke more expliedly. fora .wiid thought struck her—that some- 
thing was wrong ; and Roland had taken her hand, andbegan speaking 
upon another subject, 80 as to be able to break His ill news by degrees. 

-“ Yes, yes ; surely you did not think thére was any wrong? If so,” 
he said, tenderly, ‘‘let me hasten to assure you that your father is quite 
well, » Allis going rjght now.” , 

He Going right?” exclaimed Mina, curiously, ‘‘ What, then, ‘has’ hap- 
pen 

‘Are you not the confidante of your father in his‘affairs atthe bank, 
Miss Scarr? But I suppose not. “Mr. Scarr is so reserved always, even 
torme, , ae : : 

**Then why have you come, Mr, Roland?” said Mina, who had now re- 
covered herself, and spoke decisively and well. “‘ What was the object 
of your visit?” , 

* Because I—I wanted. to gain Miss Scarr’s ‘confidence; I desired to 
make her feel in the dark days that may be coming, that’she has'a friend 
in one who has watched her bud from girlhood Fito womanhood, and 
whose sole thoughts haye ever been of her.” TOR ; 
. You talk wildi y, Mr. Roland,” said Mina, firmly. 
the meaning of darl= days to come?’ 

‘In confidence, I will,” he replied, quietly. 

“You are my father’s confidential man of business,” she said, coldly. 
“‘T have no secrets from him.” 

“‘Then you must have one now,” said Roland; “for it would break his 
heart if he knew his child, whom he idolizes, was aware of the result of 


“e Will you explain 


his reckless speculations,” 
: a. reckless speculations?” repeated Mina, looking across at him 
ntently. , : . 


“Yes: and that at any, time—a week, a month, or two—he ine be a 
beggar; his fortune swept asvay, his house here sold, and not a shilling 
to meet the future!” , 

“ But it is impossible!” exclaimed Mina. “The bank!” 

‘‘Has been nearly drained twice during the past few days, and the 
struggle he is now making to prolong the fight may at any time end in 


defeat and ruin. . 
“ Tpis ineredible!” cried Mina: “and ‘papa so wealthy!” 
“ Miss Scarr doubts my word, said Roland, coldly. “‘ She forgets that 
I, above all men, ought fo know the exact 'staté of the bank affairs.” 
he sat —- him for an instant; but his eyes met hers firmly, till 
the look of tender pity in them made her lower her own. ° 


|,‘ Lcame to, try. and make, you feel t 


upon this house as a very. heaven, which contained all I 


exclamation of joy, for, as if'in’ answer to her words, |) 


“T told you,” he said, trying to popes the hand she had withdrawn, 

¢ : y hat, Come what may in the future 

ee have in me a loving, faithful friend—one whose solé thought would 

eto,smooth your path, to make plain your way, and tu’ save you; and 
him, perhaps, from the storms of the days to comé.” 

_Mina. tried to rise but he detained her, and now he'caught her hand in 
his and stood, before her, she shrinking k into the corner of the sofa, 
though he retained her hand in spite of her efforts to withdraw it. 

‘Miss Scarr—Mina!” he said, his voice now growing deep with emotion: 
‘you of all women, have no cause to Shrink from me, and’assume that 
trembling, terrified aspect. It is the rule with friénds to’ flee when the 
house is tottering... I.come to you _to offer‘my support. Ihave told you 
I would be your friend; Jet me tell you more!” ‘ 

“No, no!” gasped Mina; “I cannot—will not hear you!’ 

‘‘ Not. hear me!” he repeated, and his voice grew singularly musical. 

“Will youtell me that. for ‘months and ménths’ past you have been 
ignorant of the fact that I loved you with my whole soul, that I looked 
held dear upon 
earth?” . 

‘Mr. Roland,” exclaimed Mina—whose lips were now as bloodless 
as her cheeks, for the deep flush of modesty had given place to the deadly 
hue of dread—“‘ you take advantage of my unprotected state here—you, 
my father’s servant, who should protect me.” 

‘* Your father’s.friend now!” he said, sharply. - 

‘‘ Then the more it becomes your duty,” said’ Mina, speaking quickly. 
‘* What am I to understand, sir, from this declaration? 

‘* ThatiL love you—fondly love you,” he answered; “‘ that I ask you to 
cling to, me in the coming days of trouble; that I ask you to give me the 
precious treasure of your young loye; to be miné—my own, nry wife— 
for, Mina, Mina,” he cried, throwing himself at her feet, “‘Tlove’you, 
with all my heart!” , 

Mina started up in affright at his earnestness, and ran across the room ; 
but he, was as quick, and caught her once more by the hands. 

** Mr. Roland, are youa gentleman?’ she demandéd, with indignation 
in ber looks. . ‘‘ This is an outrage! You know I am engaged!” 

‘“Wngaged!” he said, with a peculiar smile. "‘*I know that, girl-like, 

you have laughed and flirted with another—a dozen others, for aught’ I 
peo orelsle you, were receiving my presents—tlie tokens of ‘the love I 
réeyoul™ a). . > 

“Mr. Roland,” exclaimed Mina, ‘‘T did not know they were from you! 
P-ay leave me now. This meeting distresses me—pains me more than I 
can say!” r 

“When I have, finished,” he said; and his hands closed so tightly on 
hers, that the, pain .was keen.° ‘‘You''talk to me of an engagement. 
Pooh! what is that?,, A.light, trifling bit_of flirting that I have scarcely 
allowed. to trouble me—an, entanglement with a headstrong boy, who is 
dazzled by:your beauty, and the depths, as. he thinks, of your father’s 
money-chests!” ¢ : 

Mina’s breast heaved, but she \it,hez lips, and was silent. 

‘*T have kept this all back for months—years,” he said; huskily; “ and 
now speak; you must hear me, , Talk not to me of that boy and his 
April love! . Why, he will leave you to-rnorrow when he hears of your 
father’s troubles—that, you are, penniless; while I—I ask no more than 
that you may be poor, that I'may give you'a home even’ brighter and 
better'than this;;for Mina, my loye, my beautiful queen, my goddess, I 
have worshipped you—idolized you! Tell me, then—one little word—of 
hope—give ime one gentle look—one.smile”” r 

She struggled to get away her hands, and freed one; but as'she did so, 
quickas lightning he had passed an arm around her waist, and drawing 
her to»him, kissed her lips, her cheeks, as she struck at him with ‘her dis- 
engaged hand, uttering at, the same moments loud cry for help. 

How it happened sho knew not—hardly whom if was that came to 
protect; but,in.adim, mist, she saw the door swing open. ‘There was 
anexclamation of rage, and she seemed fo be torn from Roland’s ‘arms, 
as she heard a dull thud, a.crash, and then stood shivering and’ laughing 
hysterically with some one. holding her tightly, and Before her Mark 
Roland, siowly rising from the wreck of the Japanese jardiniere, 

* You shall smart for this, Frank Grayburn!” said Roland, getting up, 
and holding his handkerchief to One temple, which was bleeding pro- 
fusely: : 

"Olt of the house, dog!” exclaimed Grayburn, fiercely: ‘or I shall 
throw you from the window!” ae 

“J don't use. my strength as a street, bully,” said Roland, ¢austically, 
‘especially whew ladies are paesons, but ag a gentleman. There is noth 
ing the matter, my man,” ‘he continued, to ‘the footman; ‘only Mr. 
Grayburn’s sudden canning startled Miss Scarr, and I have had @ fall. 
Show to me your master’s ressing-room, that I may bathe this cut.” 

He left the room, saying, as he went, ‘Miss Scarr, I shall write to 

ou. As for you ors” he continued, to Grayburn. He did not finish 
his speech, but gave him such a fiendish look that’ Mina closed her eyes. 
When she opened them he had gone; and five minutes later, before she 
had well recovered from her fright, they heard the hall-door close, and 
Grayburn saw Roland hail a hansom, in which he was driven off. 


CHAPTER ‘xX. 
MASTER AND SERVANT. 

Bustness atthe bank was going on more steadily. Mr. Dayson, 
though he had not replaged his money, held his tongue and confidence 
had been to some extent res , for peaple began to realize that an 
unfounded report had beenset about by an enemy of Armsfield, Scarr, 
& Company. - Ite 

“Tt ounce mysterious,” said Mr. Scarr, to old Scudder; “T can’t un- 


derstand it at all.” ; 
“T can!” replied Scudder, firmly; and he stood biting the pen he held 


in his hand. **Icould put my finger on, the man who sent out the re- 
ort.” : pry . 
ai’ You eould, Scudder?” .; 
“T could.” ‘ ; ‘ 
“Then k, man; who is it?”.said. Mr. Searr. ‘‘ Don’t stand blink- 
ing arid gl g at me like that!” ‘ q 
Beud w : 
continued Mr. 


—— 


“ there, sheret_don't take any, notice of me, Soudder,” 


what was your reason, for coming to tell me this?” stie ‘asked 
‘sharply. ‘ ~ pd oe aay * sp 2 || gear. “Iam cross, peevish, upset! You're a’ good fellow—a good old 


~ 
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friend to me—and I’ve no’ business to talk to you like that; but you | lish; and directly after, a curious, snu 


know how I’ve been worried lately.” 
“Yes,” said Scudder; ‘ L know.” 
“ Well, go on, then—speak—who was it?” : 
“yet told you,” answered the clerk, ‘‘ you would not believe me.” 
“Not believe you?) Of course I should, unless—unless——” 


“Well, sir, u what?” 
“It was some foolish surmise—some puerile attempt to fix the charge 
upon an innocent person.” 


Old Scudder turned round slowly, and walked towards the door. 

“Scudder!” exclaimed Mr. Scarr, angrily, ‘‘as a servant of this bank, 
that is grossly disrespectful; as an old friend, it is cruel! I desire as 
master, and I implore you as friend, to tell me what you mean,” _ 

Scudder turned back, and.stood bent and sidelong, gazing in his 


master’s face. 

“Shall I tell, you?” he asked. 

‘*'Yes, of course.” : 

‘Very well, then,” said the old man; ‘I will. 
who set about the report that the bank was unsafe?” 

“ I do.” 

“Then it was Mark Roland!” r P " . 

“ This is intolerable; Scudder!” said Mr. Scarr, putting his chair back 
from the table, and gazing angrily at his clerk, 

“ Intolerable!” reiterated the old man arpa 4 

\ How dare you make such a charge?” cried Mr. Scarr. 

“ Because I know Iam right!” said Scudder. 

*T look upon you, Scudder, as my friend, as one whom I could trust, 
and you turn upon me like this out of Poy jealousy!” 

‘ Stop—stop—stop!” said the man, leaning upon the back of a chair, 
and making res in the air with the quill pen he held, as he spoke. 
“Since you wil have it, listen'to me, for Iaman old fellow now, Mr. 
Scarr, and with very little longer time to live. I would have liked, 
though, to have worked on here in my oldplace till the day came when 
I was so weak that I had to be carried home in a cab and then lay down 
to take my long rest ; but I see very plainly I am to be kicked out. Let 
me, however, give youa few wordsoft warning. Mark Roland is work- 
ing for his own ends. Iam not jealous of him, for place, money, and 
the rest of it, have lost their charms for me at my time of my life. 
There, there! I have not much to say,so don’t be impatient ; only lear 
me, and I shall soon be done. All I assertnow is for your benefit, Mr. 
Scarr, and for the honor of the old house. That man has been weaving 
his web for long enough, and at last he has got his fly well in the 
meshes!” 

“Ts this your friendship, Scudder? exclaimed Mrs. Scarr, angrily. 

“Yes!” was the reply. } 

“You know, sir, that Roland has been an earnest friend to me through 
these troubles, andnow you make a statement to whichI ought not to 
have attended, and charge him with a criminal act towards me!” 

“Was it friendship to you,” asked Scudder, ina low, earnest tone, “ to 
get you to pledge those securities?” 

Mr. Scarr’s jaw dropped, and he sat speechless fora few moments. 

“You know, then, Scudder?” asked Mr. Searr, at last, in a hoarse 
whisper. , 
“Yes,” replied the old clerk, nodding his head. ‘I know; and Iam 
also aware he did soto get you under his thumb, for some reason of his 
own. Watch him in the future, and see what comes. Isay no more 
now, only that he has a motive, and what I have said has been asan old 
friend!” 

Mr. Scarr closed his eyes—the eyes that had been, to a certain extent, 
opened by his old clerk; and a shudder ran through his frame, as he 
seemed to see Mark Roland’s reason. 

But he shook all off directly, and turned to his clerk. 

“You are wronging Roland again, Scudder,” he said, but in a voice 
that did not tell of his own conviction. - 

“T hope, for your sake, I am,” replied Scudder. 

« And, Scudder—now -you know—that—that——” | 

“That you have pledged securities confided to your charge?” said 

r, quietly. 
Sere vas the angr. aN ‘What then?’ 

“You mean,” said Scud 
spread abroad the evil news?” 

‘Yes; shall you do that?’ ; : 

Old Scudder made a few more figures in the air, and then drew a 
pound (£) in front of them, laughing softly, as it t» himself. 

“Solike meto do that!” he said. ‘Just my way of going to work at 
seventy-five, after being oneof the closest old safesin Fleet Street! Ah! 
Mr. Searr, sir, you don’t think it of me!—and you know, too, that there 
isn’t a cross-examining barrister who could get it out of me unless I were 
dis to ik! No,-sir ; Pm cut to the heart about it; for in dishon- 
oring iaaaiels you have dishonored me, the oldest servant of the 
bank!” 

tt Dishonorin, , Scudder?” said Mr. Scarr, feebly. 

““ What else do you call it, sir?’ asked Scudder. 
come in here this morning ; for I cannot help you. 
what to do, only at any price get back those deeds, and eady 
your creditors as a defaulter, notas a—— There, I won't say it, sir! Only, 


You wish to know 


“But there; I didn’t 
I cannot tell you 


mark my word, the run on the bank will begin again directly! The ho le | 
in the cistern is stopped for the present ; but ina few days some evil 


band will pull out the plug, and thenryin stands before you a 

“ You here again, Mr. Scudder?’ said Roland, who just then entered 
the room without knocking. if hey 

“Yes, sir, lam here again,” was the firm reply of the faithful clerk, 


as he looked at the manager steadily ; ‘but 1 am going back to my | 
y 


1h! 
sete old man arranged his big spectacles on hisnose, and went slowly 
out, leaving the manager apparently speaking sharply to the banker, 
while Mr. 's replies were given ina broken, subdued. tone of voice. 


é CHAPTER XI. 
THE PROFESSOR’S BARGAIN. 


As Seudder went along behind the old bank counter, he became 
aware of a thick, guttural voice addressing the clerks in bro 


oken Eng- 


be ready to meet | 


er, “shall I give notice to the owners, or | room. 


-looking foreigner, in 4 hea 
cloak, felt hat, and with the said hat and his long hair, stuck Gackt form 
his forehead, came and stood face to face with him, ‘their les 
seeming tu blink and flash at one another as the visitor said: ‘*I am der 
Brofessor Dseleky. I gome for my moneys.” 

Old Scudder bowed, and his spectacles {winkled again. 

‘* Ach, id is wonderful!” said the visitor. ‘‘You nod know me? No; 
of gourse nod, I gome aboud der moneys and der zirgular nodes de 
brokers in Berlin zend to you aboud me.” 

‘“And what name, sir?’ 

“ Ach, id is wonderful!” said the new-comer, smiling. « “ My beoples 
ad home dey say, ‘ You have gread rebudation; all der worlt knows 
you;’and when I gome here do London I fint oud whad a liddle mans I 
am, for nobody ad all knows anyding about me.” 

Scudder began to look suspiciously at his visitor, wondering whether 
he was a distressed Pole. But, no; he was too well dressed, and there 
was a great brilliant, worth quite a couple of hundred guineas, on one 
of his not over-clean hands. 

“You said something about circular notes!” said Scudder. 

“Yas, der zirgular nodes. I wand do zee mein vriend Misder Rolands, 
dat [zee at der Misder Sgarr’s de oder nighd, or Mr, Sgarr will do.” 

Scudder bowed, and sent in the Professor’s name to the principal, the 

rter coming back directly to request the visitor would step into Mr, 

Oland’s room. 

The Hungarian nodded, and after a good stare round at ‘the gloomy 
bank, and smiling complacently at the busy fingers manipulating notes 
and gold, he followed the porter into the manager’s office, where Roland 
received him, all smiles. 

‘“‘ Aha, my gread friend!” said the Professor. ‘‘I gome to zee you in 
your own blace—in your whad your boet galls ‘Dom Dittler’s Grount,’ 
where you bick up der gold and zilver. How you are?” 

“Glad to. see you, Professor,” said Roland, smiling. ‘Mr. Scarr is 
busy, and asks me to transact any business you may wish to be done.” 

‘Yas, zo. Dad is good. I mean to gome and zee you and have 
schwigs and smoke bibes, and dalk about oder dings dan dwaddle. But 
Imuss go. I have to go zoon as‘I expected, zo I gome for der money, 
and we smoke bibes, and have schwigs, and dalk aboud my liddle zweed- 
heard, Nadure, anoder time.” 

‘Going, and so soon, Professor? I am very sorry,” said Roland; but 
he smiled as if he were glad. 


‘Yas, I muss go zo zoon, zo I bring my ledders of gredit—my zirgular - 


nodes, Here dey are.” 

The Professor pulled out a great flapped pocket-book, and drew forth 
several letters, which he laced before Roland. 

The manager took them up in a cool, business-like way, read them, 
pinched his lips together, shrugged his shoulders, and shoo his head. 

‘“Whad der den dousand teufels you mean by zhrug your zhoulders 
and wagger your heat?” said the Professor, testily. “You give me 
money for dose nodes, and dake your gommission. I know what you 
mean. You say money dide in der zidy. I don’d gare. 
loose for me; undie him. You wand your gommission. I bay you your 
gommission, and I don’t gare, begause { wand do go.” 

“Tam very sorry,” began Roland. 

“You are nod zorry!” said the Professor, curtly. 
mean{” 

oy notes cannot be cashed for at least ten days; they are not at 
sight. 

% Whad der teuce dol understant aboud your sighd? I wand der 
money. You led me zee Mr. Sgarr.” 

“Certainly,” said Roland; and he touched the bell, ‘Show: this 

ntleman into Mr. Scarr. Good-morning, Professor.” 

“*T zhall nod say goot-moraing do you, begause I have nod done with 
you yed,” grumbled the Professor; and folding up his notes, and stick- 
ing his hat very far back over his ears, he followed the porter into Mr, 
Scarr’s room. 

At the end of twenty minutes he was back again, seated before Roland, 
who, however, had madeyhim wait a quarter of an hour in the lobby. 
But the Professor entered smiling, and sat down before the manager, » 

“Boor old man!” he said, nodding in the direction of the banker’s 


‘“Whad you 


“You have god him down, and you zhump upon him, eh?” 

‘ I don’t understand you, Professor,” said Roland, smiling. 

“‘Oh, no; nod ad all! You do nod understant! You are do clever 
to understant such a ding. You have nod god der old gendleman under 

our tum, and do what youlike here? Oh, no! Boorold man! you have 
him body and zoal doo!” 

“My dear Professor, what ap ig: rambling about?’ 

“All aboud noding at all, e dare not h de nodes widoud you 
zay, ‘Yes; zo 1 gome back. And now we will make our bargains.” 

“But, my dear sir-——” 

‘‘ Bardon me,” said the Professor. “I gan\ read you, Masder Roland. 
droogh and droogh, You zay do youself, ‘Dad old Brofessor would n 
dell me his zegre‘ts, bud he will wand zome money zoon; and den he 
gome do me, and U zay, “‘No;no money. Money is my zegreds—I gant 
dell you my zegreds! Bud if 7 dell'me Nadtre’s segreds, all aboud 

our liddle sweetheards, I dell you de zegreds of de money, and led you 
have what you wand.’ Iz id nod zo?” ‘ 3 

“ How absurd you are, Professor!” said Roland, laughing. 

** Nod ad all. n read you like a book. ou give me dousand 
bounds do buy m Fiddle zegreds. ButI would nod zelldem. Iam nod 
a dradesman.. I honor Nadure do much do zell her like dat.” 

“ Ah, of course I look upon your fancies with great respect,” said Ro- 
land, smiling: ‘ but really, my.dear Professor, you are too absurd!” 

“You gall it whad you like, but I know I zee quite droo you. You 
wand to make a bargain, and you zay do yourself, ‘If he give me der 
zegred he shall have his nodes change; if nod, he shall wait.’” 

“My dear Professor——” 

“Mr. Roland, you areabad man. I know you very well, andI zay 
to you bay me my moneys.” ; 

“ And Tsay it is quite impossible.” 

“Iz it impozzible if I dell you der zegred Pp want to know?” * 

“Well,” said Roland, hesitatingly, “I might be tempted to——” _ 

“Bah, bah, bah, bah!” said the Hun n, and with contempt in 
voice and look, ‘‘I undersdand: Iam not fools. I read you doo, 
I zay do my self, ‘ Zhall I dell dis mans? zha’n’t I dis mans?” — 


Make him : 


= 
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* And what then?” said Roland, eagerly. 
‘Ha, ha, ba!” laughed the Hungarian. 
d sat back, frowning. 

““Whad you.wand do do wid my zegred?” said the 1 rofessor, leaning 
towards him. ’ : é 

“Oh, nothing—nothing! , _It is merely from curiosity,” said Roland. 

* Den, if. 1 dell you, you will kash de nodes?’ 

*< Oh, yes, decidedly,” said Roland. 


“You pre iam righds.” 


*You area breddy liddle sgoundrel!” said the Professor. ‘‘ Dere, 
dere, don’d go indo a feasin or I zhall zoothe you wid zome of my 
medicine,» Zhalil I?” ’ : 


Roland cowered back, and turned hiseyes from the Professor. 

‘* You are a goward, doo,” said the Professor. “‘ I dink you vine mans, 
but you are humbugs!” 

Roland’s. eyes flashed again, but he cowered once more before the 
mockiug glance of the Professor. , 

‘: Well,” said the Professor, after a few moments’ thought, “I wand 
my money; Iam bressed for dime; I wand do go; zo, if you gash my 
nodes, I will dell you der segred you wand do know. You know some- 
ding about him now, bud nod enough, and I will dell you and show you 
der rest.” “ 

“ You will?? cried Roland, eagerly. 

“ Yas, I will,” said. the Professor holding up his forefinger threaten- 
ingly, ‘* begause I know thad if you do harm wid him, you do more 
harm do yourselfs, zo,thad will keep you from do much mischiefs. I 
ought nod do dell you, but I haveno vriends here, and I muss go, Be- 
sides you are glever rogue, and [ like gleverrogues,” 

Roland winced. 

** Aha! you nod like to be galled glever rogue. B’raps nod: bud you 
are. Only regollect, glever sdrigsders have been bunisked by der laws 
for doing der naughdy dings, zo you muss nod do dem any more.” 

_ My dear Professor——” began Roland, eagerly. 
as; [know. You loaf me vairy much. Like you loaf der old 
banker, Mr, Sgarr, when all der dime you dwined rount him, like the 
gross zerpend, and ged ready do lick him all over, and den zwallow him, 
eh? Yas, zwallow kim, poor old man! You dink dad x ged der 
breddy liddle girl, but you will nod, Her sweedheard loafs her, and he 
erack you breddy liddle heat! Ach, idis wonderful! Bud whad have 

you god on your forehead?” 

= Oh, nothing!” said Roland, peevishly. ‘‘A scratch I got yester- 


* Ach, yas, it is wonderful! You sgradge yourself against zomebody’s 
vists, eh?, Yas, zo!” 

Roland bit his lips savagely. 

“f zee!’ said the Professor, rising; “‘you meed der young man of 
der breddy liddle girl yesterday, and he knog you down wid his vist: 
Ach, id is wonderful!” 

Roland unconsciously pressed his hand to the cut upon his forehead, 
half concealed by the hair brushed over it. 


‘“‘You gome do me do-nighds,” said the Professor, buttoning up his 
pocket-boo . “You shall have der zegreds, and you shall bring me der 
moneys. 


‘“Won!” exclaimed Roland, clasping his fingers together, as the door 
closed. behind his visitor. ‘‘ Ah! money is a potent key to every- 
” 


* Ach, id is wonderful!” ejaculated the Professor, as he made his way 
out into busy Fleet street. ‘‘ Heis a big sgoundrels, and will do mischief 
wid der zegreds; but [I muss have der moneys, or I shall nod be in dime 
for der meedings, and dey will zeddle der whole guestion of life, and 
make der world up from der beginning, widout me being dere do zay a 
zingle word aboud him,” 


; CHAPTER XII. 
TWO DOVES: 


Frank GRAYBURN certainly had no occasion to persevere so with his 
conduct after the departure of Mark Roland, for he seemed to be under 
the impression that poor little Mina was broken, and that his arms were 
absolutely necessary round her so as to hold her together. Mina, 
thou slightly hysterical for some time, held up wonderfully, and 
found Frank's tender ministrations so soothing, that she absolutely re- 

. fused to hear anything about assistance being summoned; and an hour 
after she was seated by Frank’s side, listening to his words as he pleaded 
for pardon, and upbraided himself for going away so angrily and ne- 
glecting to write. $ 

It was er a sweet to sit there like that, and poor Mina, perfectly 
oblivious to the many troubles of the future, feeling nothing of fear 
now, only knowing that she was safe with the strong young arm around 
her, and‘that Frank had told her in impassioned tones that he would 
love her till death, and always stand between her and harm, 

How rosy-tinted was everything now. When a fluttering sigh, one of 
the last relics of the storm that had troubled her so short a time before, 
would force its way to her lips, she felt the arm tighten round her, and 

_ she.nestled closer to hér protector. 

Tt seemed so absurd now to have felt almost a dread of the various 
ornaments about the room, when Psy. were simple inanimate things, 
and yet when she stole.a glance at the broken jardiniere, a shudder ran 
thpoweh her, and she gazed in an agitated way up in Grayburn’s face. 

“ What is it, darling?” he said, tenderly, 

* Frank,” she whis d, huskily, “that man!” 

“Don’t think of the ruffian, pet,” he said, drawing her closer to his 


breast. 
‘* But he uttered threats againsé yon!” 
i. “Windy spite!” said Grayburn, *‘ You need not let that trouble you.” 
- “But it does trouble me,” she said, and a sob escaped her. 
“Why should it, love?” he whispered. ‘“ You saw what a coward he 
was, . He did not dare to turn against. me when I knocked him down.” 
“But, Frank!” she said, agitatedly. ; 
“Say Frank darling, now,” he whispered, gazing very fondly ‘at her. 
Mina, dearest, you have been too cold, too distant with me. Why, till 
ry it has been, almost high treason if I ventured to kiss you like that 
3 or ui ‘ 
4k, Frank!” she murmured, reproachfully, as at every touch of 
ie mn. cheek and brow the warm, red blood flushed to tie face. 
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“Tell me, then, that you love me—dearly love me, and will always 
be mine own, and I'll be content.” : 

Mina looked up at him, blushing, and smiled almost mockingly. 

“You are laughing at me,” he said, reproachfully. 

“Not at _you, Frank; only at your words.” 

“What did I say?” 

“That that would make you content. Would it?s 

‘* No!” he replied, passionately. ‘‘I should never be-content, darling 
The poet said love grew upon what it Jéd. It is too'true, and my love 
for you would—does daily get more firm! But just one word; well, a 
jeok, Mina, sweet. You don’t doubt me? You have been so cold, some- 

mes, : 

“Not cold, Frank,” she answered; ‘‘and not more distant than 
becomes me in such & casé.” * 

“No, no; you have not, darling!” he cried. ‘ You began by winning 
my respect and reverence; you end by making mea slave of a love as 
profoundly true as ever man felt for woman. ke me quite happy!” 

‘*« Are you not happy?” she whispered. 

“Yes; but make me happier!” 

She smiled in his face, and then lowered her eyes. 

You don’t doubt me, Frank?” 

‘*No, love; but I tremble for that man’s influence with your father.” 

Mina shuddered, and Frank strained her closer to his breast, for that 
shudder taught him more than’could a hundred -honied words. 


“Frank,” she. said, softly, and she placed her little hands upon his 
breast, and laid her cheek against them, ‘I have been light, and tire- 
some, and childish with you sometimes, but 1 do love you—love you 
dearly; and if, some day hereafter, you ask me, I will be your littie, 
painstaking, careful wife, with only one thought ‘in her heart, and that 
to. make you happy.” ._ 

‘“You have made me happy!” he said. ‘‘ There, there, little one! why 
should you hide that gentle face away? Look up, darling—give me one 
glance!” a 

The shapely head was gently raised, till the soft eyes d fully, 
truthfully, trustingly, in his; and as he sought her lips, they did not 
shrink away, but gave him in reply one soft kiss ere they were with- 
drawn—no hot. kiss of passion, but the seal of a pure, trusting love—and 
then Mina’s head once more nestled against his breast. 

To Frank there was commetbing fe) holy, so nein, in the maiden’s 
act, that he sat there in silence, his eyes humid; and if that had been the 
head of a saint; he could not with more reverence have pressed his lips, 
after a space, es her glossy hair. 

How time fled they knew not, but the love-dream passed away, and 
the stern realities of life had to be encountered. 

It was Mina who broke the spell by rising at last, and standing before 
him as Frank held her hands in his. 

Frank sighed. 

* Yes,” he said; ‘I feltit must come to an end. But now about this 
affair—you will leave it to me?’ 

“T wanted to speak to you about it,” said Mina. ‘You will take no 
further notice of it to—to—to——” 

“ Roland?’ asked Frank. 

“Yes; you will not notice him. He threatened you, and he looked 
evil at you. If he sent you—there! you will think me foolish, but I 
eannot help it; such things do take place, even now—if he sent you a 
challenge, Frank?’ 

“Don’t fear it, darlings: Mark Roland has too great a dread of the au- 
thorities to challenge! hy, you silly, romantic little puss, challenges 
are settled now before police magistrates. There'll be nothing of the 
sort take place here.” 

“But can he injure you in any other way?” 

“Not he; unless he sends over to Italy for a soaps of the brayoes of 
Venice, and imports the pair of stilletto-armed villains, on purpose to 
make holes in me, say on comingeas of the theater some night.” 

“Don’t make light of such things—of that which appertains to m 
happiness! Tell me, do you think he could injure B bi in any other way?” 

“No; there was only one way in which Mark Roland could have done 
me harm, and that was in robbing me of your love. Since that is safe, 
let him do his worst. Stop!” he said, merrily: ‘he might do something 
to my banking account, since he hasitin charge. Why, whatis it, Mina?” 


He spoke anxiously; for at that moment Mina. started, and turned 


ale. 
Pr Nothing! I—I——»h, Frank, have you heard—oh, I ought not tosay, 
only you are so much to me now you know anything of papa’s 
affairs? That man threw out such dark hints about papa being embar- 
rassed, and your words brought them tomy mind!” , 

““Bmbarrassed? Your father? Nonsense, love! Impossible! Cowards 
are always liars; and he has been trying to frighten you.” : 

“But his influence—the way in which poor papa yields to him!” said 
Mina, pitifully: : 

‘Oh, nonsense, nonsense! Don’t trouble about it,” said Frank. ‘ But 
look here; I’ll see Mr. Searr to-night, and talk to him about this fellow’s 
behavior!” 

“Oh, no, no!” y : 

“ But T claim it as a right,” persisted Frank, firmly. ‘I can’t have 
you left here, little one, to be exposed at any time to the insults of a 
wretch like that!” 

**Tt will not oecur nea; he has had too sharp a lesson. Let it rest, 
Frank; at all events, for a day) or two.” : 

He consented at last, unwillingly, and tore himself away, determined 
to persuade Mina to ask his sister to become her companion, and feeling 
somehow that all was not right. : : 

He let that-day pass in a state of anxiety, for which he could not 
account, and regretted again and again that he had allowed Mina to dis- 
suade him from mentioning the affair to Mr. Scarr. 

At last he determined to to his sister upon the points and trust- 
ing much in her good sense, he laid the state of affairs before her. _ - 

‘Poor old Frank!” she said, tenderly; ‘‘and you want to know what 
I would do under the circumstances? _J’ll tell you.” 

‘“ Well,” said Frank, ‘‘ what?”—for she had paused. © 

“‘T should gostraight to Mr. Scarr, considering it to be my duty; and 
in addition I should make up my mind to have no one to leave work 
about my: room; no one to tease me; noone to play to me; noone to pour 


{ listening to you—in_ being tempted b 
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ik 


out my tea and coffee, in short, I should say to my sister, ‘Bella, goand 
stay with little Mina Scarr; and Sister Bella would go,” _ . - 


CHAPTER XIII. 
ROLAND TAKES THE PAS, 


SouppER’s ideas were quite right; he did hear the. manager speaking 
sharply, and Mr. "s replies, given in a subdued tone. The conver- 
ea. ensued was sharp on the one side, broken and disjointed on 
the other. 

But Roland’s interview with his principal was cut short by the an- 
nouneement of the coming of the Professor, and how that resulted we 
already know. As svon as he had departed, though, Roland rose and 
walked thoughtfully up and down, his room fora few minutes. Then 
he took a small ienidghees from a drawer, and carefully examined the 
cut upon his temple. 4 

Mark Roland's teeth looked .very keen; white, and vicious, as he dis- 
played them, even going. so far as to bite his nether lip almost. say- 
agely, as the scene of the previous day floated before his mind. 

Nothing had been said to. Mr. Scarr—of that he felt sure, by his de- 
meanor that morning. There had been no trace of the affronted father, 
angry that his child should have been so insulted in his absence. He had 
been prepared fora scene, but Mr. Scarr prneted him-with quiet defer- 
ence, and had evidently not known a word. , 

Their business matters had taken up his time tillhe had been compelled 
to go out, and on returning, @ pang shot through him, for he felt certain 
when he found Scudder was with the banker, that the interview related 
in some way to the scene in Russell Square. ' r 

He wasa man of decision, though, and ready to meet danger in any 

form, if it stood in the way of his plans, so he walked straight in, to find 
that his alarm was groundless; and now that be,was free once more, he 
again made his way into Mr. Scarr’s room, closed the door, after plac- 
ing a card upon a nail, bearing the word, ‘‘ Engaged,” and took.a chair 
opposite to his principal. . 
r. Scarr winced. Hitherto this man had preserved the’ traditionary 
respect of position between eaploxer and employed; but now unasked, 
he took his seat in the room as y Tight, and Mr. Searr shivered, as he 
felt that their relative positions had changed; that hé was the servant 
now, and this was his master. : 

“T think it best,” said Roland, after a short pause, “to have a few 
words with you, Mr. Scary, relative to two or three things. First, about 
the future of the bank.” ) 4 

‘« There is no new run, Roland?” said Mr. Scarr, anxiously. 

“No, not at present,” replied the manager, meaningly; “but one 
may rise at any time—through your imprudence.” : 

“Through my imprudence, indeed!” sai eo Scarr,—“imprudence in 

you! 

“OF course!” said Roland, testily: ‘Those who help and advise 
et snubbed for. their pains. But that is not to the point. I 
wish, to be sure, for the prosperity of Armfield’s, and a house divided 
against itself cannot stand, as we know, I find, then, that the weak old 
dotard, Scudder, takes every opportunity of my back being turned to 
come into you with some mare’s nest—some cock-and-bull story about 
me. Such things are really not worthy of notice; but there is a bound 
beyond which they cannot pass. You must dismiss Scudder.” 

‘Dismiss Scudder, Roland!” cried Mr. Scarr, in dismay. ‘Think of 
his faithful services to the firm! It would be his death to send him 


away!” 

U. Well, and what then?” said Roland, cooll 

Mr. Searr started, not merely at the bru 
mark, but at his ch of tone. 

“But surely, Roland——” : : 

*T said, Mr, Scarr, that rot must dismiss—tell him to resign—what 

‘ou will; but he must go! If he is herea fortnight hence, I shall dismiss 
him myself!” : ‘ ” 

“ You will dismiss him?” said the astonished banker, flushing. 

“Yes,” replied Roland, decisively. And Mr, Scarr turned deadly pale, 
as silence reigned once more in the room; while Roland sat tapping his 
fingers, and considering whether he should take the pas or not—leave 
Mina to make some complaint, or speak first. He determined on the 


always 


‘* He is seventy-five.” 
ity of the manager’s re- 


latter. { ‘ 
“That fellow Grayburn would distort'the: matter,” he said to himself. 
“By the way, Mr. Scarr, you, of course, see that it’is my intention to 
take a more prominent part in the management of the bank?’ 
“Yes,” was the féeble response; “I see youdo.”) = 
There was another pause, only occupied by a little sigh from the 
broken man. — X, : mez: 
“T was at your house yesterday, Mr. Scarr, said Roland, at last. 
*« Indeed!” said the banker starting. i 
“Did not Miss Scarr tell you?” inquired Roland; quietly. ‘‘ But no; I 
sw she would not, as matters went.” 
. Scarr turned hastily round in his seat, so as to look fully at the 
manager. ‘ ; 
p> What do you mean, Roland?’ he exclaimed. 
“ What do I mean?” a gine the other, as if , 
know ‘what I mean—that I have for the past. twelvemonth been quietly 
Miss Scarr’s suitor! Certainly, L have seer a little innocent flirtation going 
on upon her part; but [have not thought it necessary to notice it, hat 
do I mean? hy, that she has been accepting my presents for months 
and months past, though it was only yesterday I thought it necessary to 
declare myself, on the strength. of what I saw in the behavior of that 
»Grayburn a short time since.” ; 
*Roland—Roland; this is too much!’ exclaimed .Mr. Scarr, starting 


up. : : 

egit still, sir; Ihave not done yet,” said Roland., <‘‘Let me tell you 
that I look to you for-your assistance in the matter; for I am sorry to 
say my reception was anything but.the cordial one [ anticipated. Per- 
haps I was'too abrupt—may be I allowed my feelings to carry me too 


be!” exclaimed Mr. Scarr, piteously. |” 


car) a Boia d, thi ever 
is can n 
“Itoans and it must be, Mr. Scarr,” pursued the manager, firmly. 
“If Thad been willing to give way before, now I am fixed, especially 


— 


in astonishment. You} 


after being assaulted in a fit of mad, jealous fury by the man you en- 
courage at your house.’”’ 
“YT knew nothing of the affair,” said Mr. Scarr, who was white as 


= Therefore T tell yeu and repeat that your child must be'my wife.” 

‘‘Must!” groaned Mr. Searr. .‘‘ Then has t come to this?” ~ ; 

“ And the first thing I have to ask is—desire if’ you will—that it ma; 
be looked upon as one of the things to be.” ¢ 

» “But, Roland, are you mad?” exclaimed Mr. Scarr, angrily. 

‘“* As sane as you are,” answered Roland. “ But Iam not goifig to say 
more now. Ido not wish to press Miss Scarr’ but I will’ have proper 
and courteous treatment when I go to the house.” 

Mr. Scarr. rose once’more as if ready to flame out with a rage’of de- 
fiance; but, the manager smiled at him calmly, and he sat down. 

‘* Roland,” he said, huskily, “if you will give up this mad project, L 
will make any sacrifice for you, but that.” . 

“My first request, Mr, Scarr, is,” said’ the manager’ pitilessly, ‘that 
you dismiss that man from your house—that he comes nd-more.” 

“Dismiss whom?” exclaimed Mr: Scarr, trembling: - 

- At that-moment the door was opened, and, heediess of ‘the ‘word 
“Engaged,” the porter announced, ‘‘ Mr. Grayburn.” 


tees 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A SCENE. 


“An, Frank!” exclaimed Mr, Scarr, and he stretched” out both 
hands to the visitor, as if in despair he looked to him’ for succor. 

“Did I not put the engaged card’ upon the door?’ exclaimed Ro- 
land, furiously, ¢ i 

¥! Yes: sir; Sat Mr. Grayburn, sir—Mr, Scarr, sir+said, sir——” 
faltered the porter, and his hand closed very tightly over the half- 
crown Grayburn had used’ to overcome his scruples. : 

“It was my doing, Mr. Scarr,” said Frank, taking the old man’s hands 
in his. “T insisted upon being shown in to you directly,” 

‘‘T am glad to see you,. Frank!” said Mr. Searr, ‘‘ but I was engaged, 
you know—Mr. Roland——” : Tay 

“Exactly, sir,” said Frank, seating himself upon the edge of the table, 
while Roland sat up with his brows raised, as if half in surprise; half in 
amazement. ‘ ! ‘ 

a Excuse me one moment,” interposed Roland: ‘Jones, you can 

0. ; . j ‘ 

The porter backed out, and pocketed the half-crown. «‘There’s a bad 
‘un!’ he muttered. “1 hope ell get the worst on it.” 

“He” was, of course, the manager, who now bowed to Grayburn in 
a calm, semi-mocking manner, as’ if to say,‘ Pray’proceed.”) 

“T knew you were engaged, Mr. Scarr,” observed Frank; ‘but as it 
was with this person, your manager, I did not consider it mattered, as 
my business is, I trust, of sufficient importance to warrantihis encroach- 
ment on your priyacy. It would not, in fact, brook delay, and L con- 
sidered myself, therefore perfectly justified in insisting on seeing you at 
once, Mr. Scarr.” 

Mr. Roland’s eyebrows went up a little higher: To a stranger he 
would have 9 sagt to be the injured, insulted gentleman: and Frank 
ee is the hot-tempered, excited youth, who hardly knew what he 
said. 

“* What—what was it, Frank?” asked Mr. Scarr, piteously. 
you come about your matters at the bank?” 

* “No, sir, I havé not,” replied Frank, hotly. 
vate matters that refer to you!” 

The banker looked at.Grayburn in astonishment. 

**Private matters!—my affairs!” faltered Mr; Scarr. : 
ta Shall Tf retire?” inquired Roland, quietly, but with a slight tremor in 

is voice. ’ 

‘No; certainly not!” replied Frank, | ‘f You know well enough that it 
is about you T-wish to ang ‘ ; 

** About me?” said Roland. 

‘My dear Frank,” said Mr. Searr, “ if this is some affair not relating 
to the bank, had we not better defer it?” . : off 

“Decidedly not, sir,” said Frank. ‘It is toonear to your heart, too 
much connected with the happiness of your home, to deferred for 
another hour. [ have put it-off toolong as itis.” _ 

‘‘T presume Mr. Grayburn is about/to.allude to our meeting 
house, Mr, Scarr,” said Roland, contemptuously,; 

“ T am alluding to that,” continued Frank, growing angry as the other 
retained his coolness. “ l aim referring to the insult you: offered to: Miss 
Scarr, and the blow I struck you—a blow which, but for the presence of 
the lady, would have been followed by the soundest thrashing ever ad- 
ministeréed'to a rascal!” ‘ , 

‘You hear this, Mr. Scarr!” said) Roland, calmly—‘fyou | hear these 
mad, boyish explosions of wrath! Do you know the meaning of 
them?” ; pie ‘ 

‘Frank, pray restrain yourself. Roland, what does it, all mean?” 
faltered Mr. Scarr, whose expression was pitiful; and who writhed in 
spirit as he felt how helpless he was before the manager. 

“Tt means, Mr. ‘Scarr, ‘that this, villain was grossly insulting your 
daughter, when Ll arrived in time to-save her» from, his disgraceful pur- 
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‘Have 


‘Tl am here about pri- 


at your 


suit, 

“But, Frank, surely you are mistaken! Mr. Roland would never for- 
get himself! Mina would surely have complained?” — 

“Not if it were to save you from ;pain,-sir,” said Frank, sharply. 
“There stands her assailant; let him, now he is unmasked, deny what 
I say if he dares, and then dismiss: him, send him out of the place, and 
give the ruffian to understand that if ever he appears in your house 
again your servants will place him in thevhands of the paliget” 

“Frank,” said Mr. Scarr, moré firmly, “such language as this is not 


seemly: you forget yourself. ' Roland, what, does this mean?” sics__ 
“Simply this,”replied the manager, with profound contempt for his 
rival in every modulation of his voice. ‘I was having’ an i ~r 
with Miss Scarr when this mad boy’rushed into: the, room, fit 
of jealous fury, struck me. But*for Miss Scarr’s»presence;,and,my de- 
sire not to make publica matter which would have resulted in « 
ging her name into the police courts, I should not have hesi Ing 


‘ 


‘arrangements for your daughter. Thatis 
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giving him into.custody myself. _ As it_isyfor the sakeof your peace of 
mind, Mr. Scarr, I refrained. You see that I am calm and composed 
over the matter, and you have heard his gross insults to me, telling you 
to dismiss me—me—from your bank!. Really it is too absurd.” 

Frank gazed from one tothe other in astonishment. It was begin- 
ning to dawn upon him that the manager’s position was stronger 
than he had imagined. . ; 

“J,am afraid, Frank,” faltered Mr. Scarr, ‘you have been a little 
hasty. Is it not so?” “ 

r y !” exclaimed Frank,indignantly, , 

‘“Exeuse me;” said Roland, quietly, and he addressed himself ‘solely 
to the banker, “it is quite time, Mr. Scarr, that an explanation of a 
more definite nature should take place. This young man, on the 
strength of a boy and gir) flirtation——” ; 

Frank's. fists. clenched, and he made a hasty gesture, but was re- 
strained by Mr. Scarr, 

“T repeat, a boy an girl flirtation—fancies that he is, engaged, or is 
about to be engaged to Miss Scarr. You will tell him, if you please, 
that he is completely in error.” 

Frank glanced at the banker, but it was only to see that his features 
were agitated, and that he was gazing at the manager, as if imploring 
him to be silent; but Roland went on without a tinge of remorse in 
what he said, or Bid for the old man whom he had step by step 
dragged down until he could trample upon him, crush him into the dust, 
as he used him for a step which he might climb up to his own desires. 

As for Frank, as he saw the calm, self-satisfied manner of the mana- 
ger, heawoke to:the fact that his future was not to be one of easy con- 
quest, but that he would haye a bad enemy to encounter ; one who had 
strengthened his position while he himself had been supine, and that Ro- 
land held a weapon which might even.prove his downfall. That Roland 
could command the father was growing each moment more evident ; 
and Mina might succumb to a long siege under such circumstances, true 
as was her love. . 

These thoughts passed like lightning through his brain as the manager 
went on. ' 

‘You will tell him, Mr. Searr,” continued Roland, ‘ that his alliance 
with Miss Scarr is not sought for, and will not be tolerated ; that if he 
has any respect for that lady he will.spare her feelings, by ceasing to 
communicate with her in any way ; that you demand from him a céssa- 
tion of his visits, and that he resigns gll pretensions to her hand.” 

“* Would it not be advisable ponee reasons?” asked Frank, bitterly. 

**T was coming to that,” said land, without turning in his direc- 
tion. ‘ You will tell him; Mr. Scarr, that ou have other matrimonial 

Mr. Scarr’s eyes were released fromthe firm gaze of the manager, and 
Hea let his elbows rest upon the table, and covered his face with his 

ands. 

“*Have you any further commands to give Mr. Scarr?’ demanded 
Frank, furiously. 

“T have said that is all,” repeated Roland, coldly; and he drew a 
newspaper towards him, and seemed to read. 

‘If he would only go!” tv Frank. But Roland did not intend 
to leave them; on the con‘ , he showed in every gesture that he was 
master there, and when F; crossed to Mr. Scearr, and laid his hand 
upon his shoulder, the banker only moaned. 

“Go now, Frank—go now, and I will write to you.” 

“There is some m rae here,” said Frank, ‘‘[ can’t understand this 
-at all. But of one thing: am. sure: there is some cursed conspiracy at 
the bottom of all this—some piece of cruel treachery; and if you, Mark 
Roland, think me the tame, cowardly fool to give up to make way for 
you, and condemn that poor = to misery, you are mistaken! While I 
have life and strength I will fight you with honest truth and strength; 
where I cannot, I will meet you with your own crooked weapons of 
fraud and cunning. More than that, I will search out the cause of your 
supremacy here, and then shall know how it is that you are able to 
trample as - do upon your employer!” 

“ Prank, let me entreat you to be silent!” gasped Mr. Scarr. 

**No, sir, U will not be silent! You forget whom and what I am!— 
how this man’s commands, which you receive without a word, affect my 
future happiness! Ido not turn upon you, and blame you, and accuse 

‘ou of wi ess, for I feel that. there is some mystery beneath all this; 

ut Pll unmask it all, mark my words,” } 7 

Roland rustled his paper, and held his hand to his mouth, asif to con- 
céeal a yawn. , 

‘*T understand,” said Frank, bitterly ; ‘‘and I go ; but mind this, Mark 
Roland, the struggle has only just commenced, and you will be first to 
give way, not I! 


“Had — not better bring this unpleasaat interview to an end?” said Ss 


Roland, looking across to Mr. Scarr. 

‘Frank, come to me this evening—see me alone,” sail Mr. Scarr, 
feebly. ‘I will try to break it all to you more gently. I—I am— oh! 
do not torture me longer! Go!” ' 

Frank Grayburn gazed from one to the other; pity for his old friend 
battling with rage and hate for the sleek r, who sat there so cool 
and unmoved, ignoring his very presence, till in a fit of rage that he 
felt he could no longer control, he caught up hat and stick, and hurried 
from the room. 


. CHAPTER XV. 
OUR FRIEND. 


‘““Wuat shall I do—how. shall I proceed?” Oh! ifI only hada good 
i 6 Strand to- 

i , of course, there’s Marlow!” 
His perme up as his step grew faster and more firm. He 
y under le Bar, turned into the archway, and was, 
minute, mp een. down the Temple’s P aida ae. till he 
at an open doorway, whose posts were decorated w: es, 
oO} familiar toaehdecs of newspapers in connection with the 


was a dingy, dark, stone staircase that he began to mount, ‘ing, 
as he did so, door after door, studded with nails, and seamed with iron 


bars, each door furnished with its own particular bell and knocker, and 
its owner’s name, sometimes coupled with that of a friend. 

Past the first—past the second floor; and then pausing breathless on 
the third, to knock at a battered, dirty-looking r, and receive the 
summons, ‘‘Come in!” 

To turn the handle, enter, throw’ his*hat on the table, and help him- 
self to a chair, did not take many minutes, as a dark, keen-visaged man, 
about thirty, lodsened a bundle of sheets.of foolscap’ paper tied together 
bebo 8 red tape at one corner, glanced at him for a moment, and went on 
reading d 

The occupant of the room was sitting back in one chair, and had his 
feet in another, To begin with what Dat saw, you must. corhmence 
with his boots; which were thin-soled and highly polished; next came a 
pair of gray trousers, of accurate fit, next, a rusty-looking dressing- 
gown ; then came the eager, rather pleasant-looking features, wi 
ape agebtier chin and upper lip; and, over-all, a smoking-cap looked 
all awry. 

“Bacco on the table!” said the wearer of these garments, turning 
ripe a sheet of foolscap, but without removing the papers from between 
them. : 

‘““Thanks—I see!” replied Frank, stiarply; “but: I want to talk.” 

“Smoke first—busy—done inten minutes!” said the barrister; and 
Frank snatched up a great meerschaum, filled it, lita, match, angrily. 
and began to smoke in an impetuous, fitful manner, watching his frienc 
the while, as he slowly turned over leaf after leaf, till the last had 
passed before his vision, when he let all fall upon his lap for a few 
minutes, as he gazed full into vacancy, then rose, doubled the papers. 
and walked up and down for a few minutes longer, with his lips pursed 
up, and his brow wrinkled by his concentration. 

“That will do!” he exclaimed, at length, as he tucked the MS. into a 
pigeon-hole, pitched his cap im one direction, dressing-gown in the other, 
and caught hold of Grayburn’s hands to shake them heartily before put~ 
ting on a coat. 

‘How are you, my butterfly?” he exclaimed, his face assuming quite 
a different aspect. ‘‘ Obliged to finish reading that MS. for the printer; 
but it’s so much done, and if I had left off I should have had to get up 
the steam again. Well, how are you? Haven't seen you for an age.” 

“Bad!” said Grayburn; and he threw down his’ pipe as his friend 
charged another ; : 

“Hallo! what's up?. Don’t say you want mae Frank; for I couldn’t 
screw out more than twenty pounds to save my ife!” 

‘*'Tisn’t money!” said Grayburn, sadly; “ it’s something worse!” 

‘Killed somebody?” asked the owner of the rooms. 

‘No; but I mean to!” said Frank, impetuously. 

“Very well, my dear fellow. I'll defend you afterwards, but I can 
not give you absolution; and what’s more, Iam not a bravo to be lured 
to stab by night.” 

“ Marlow, old fellow, don’t tease me,” said Grayburn. ‘I’m in great 
trouble. Tell me what to do?’ 

‘“Woman in the case, of course?” said che barrister. 

“Yes; as dear, and ——” 

“Oh, yes, I know—leave that out; 1 know of course.” 

Grayburn gave himself an an turn in his chair. 

“Don’t be huffy, Grayburn; keep to sober common sense statements, 
and don’t hagin to paint houris, at is it all about?” 

Grextarn riefly laid the case before him, 

‘“Well,” said the other, coolly, ‘‘it’s trea enough. Manager means to 
marry the girl; he has the old man under his thumb, and he is putting 
onthe screw. Make a good plot for a drama, with accessories. Tl 
make notes of it when you are gorie.” 

“But what can I do?’ How am I to start?” 

“‘Well,” returned the other, quietly, “if I-were making it into'a 
drama for the Royal, I should introduce an elopement; hero knocks 
down manager; has carriage in waiting; bears off heroine; marries her; 
comes back to ask papa’s blessing; is seized by myrmidons of manager, 
but rescued by humble and attached servant, who hurts manager so 
much that he dies repentant, and says he won’t do so any more.” 

“Marlow,” said Grayburn, bitterly, ‘you are about the only man I 
call friend; for goodness sake don’t make a jest of my troubles!" 

“Not I,” said Marlow, seriously; ‘I am taking it up in real earnest, 
and I will pare you all I can.” 

‘* Then, under the circumstances, what would you suggest?” 

“Tf I did what I liked, I should follow Mr. Manager some night, and 
pitch him over the embankment.” 

“No, soe wouldn’t, Marlow. Come, be sane for a few minutes,” 

** Well, old fellow, the fact is I'm.a bit elated with my luck in getting 
a Bloce accepted. But now for business. Well, of course, this is Miss 
Searr? 


“Yes, of course.” 

ee ar there’sno mother?” 

“ 0.” 

“Father very weak?” 

‘Yes, now with that man. I use to find him a stern, business-like old 
fellow, very kind, and that sort of thing; but the very last man I should 
have expected to see beaten down as he is.” 

“Screw on very tight. Money matters of course. Well, the first 
thing I should do would be to get a good staunch female friend, with 
the young lady. One woman is strong if she says won't; but two to- 

ther—ha |!’ 
one exhaled fais breath, and gazed at his friend. y 
* “The very thing Ithought. I proposedsending my sister to stay witb 

er. 

“Send her ?” said Marlow. 

‘‘ Why not?” asked Frank, sharply. 

‘*No one, certainly,” acquiesced ‘low, half 

“Well?” said vee em for the other hesitated. 

“Tt might ex er to annoyance,” said Marlow. 

“ And if it did, Isabel would brave my ag for my sake. Look here 
Ned; come and have a bit of dinner with me, and we'll all three chat 
the matter over.” 74 ‘ 

“Yes, to be sure!” exclaimed Marlow, but the next moment a curiou: 
feeling of hesitation seemed to come over him. “‘L think, if you'll ex- 
cuse me, Grayburn,” he said, ‘I'll not come to-day.” 


“Who could be better?” 
turning aside. “But—’ 


Ft 
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* And why not?” 

‘Well, your sister does not @: ‘company, and I should be——” 

‘©All the more welcome,” said; Grayburn. 
must come.” . AE 

Mr, Marlow’ bowed’ assenty-and! directly after the two started for | 
Grayburn’s apartments in Gower Street, where, to the. annoyance of 
the latter, Isabel Gray burn received his guest but coldly, and displayed 
anything but alacrityin giving instructions to the servant. 

“There!—I told you'so!” said Marlow. ‘‘It was too bad to put her 
about as you have." , 

“Sit still, man!” said Grayburn, sharply, as his sister re-entered the 
room: . 

She was rather a tall, dark girl with a winning expression when ani- 
mated, but at other times looked cold, and gave a stranger the idea of 
being full of hauteur, when it was only reserve. © r i 

With Grayburn, \though, alone, she was, as. a rule, all animation, | 
ready to banter and: tease; and, upon this occasion, he, felt annoyed at 
the constrained manner in which sister and*friend. behaved 

‘“There are some people who never can get on together,” he muttered, 
and then he\grew rapt in his own troubles. ‘ 

The matter was brought up at last, and it was decided. not only that 
Isabel should go to Russell Eausre, but that Marlow should..endeayor 
to keep watch upon Roland, and, if possible, glean some little informa- 
tion respecting the state of affairs at the bank. ; 

“J don’t much like playing the part of spy, Miss Grayburn,” said 
Marlow ; for he awoke suddenly to the fact that he was proposing to 
perform a very despicable character. , 

‘No ; itis not a very becoming part to perform,” acquiesced. Isabel, 
coldly ; and she bent over the needle-work she had in hand. r 

Marlow looked diseomfited, and turned so dolefully to Grayburn, 
that he laughed, in spite of the worry at his heart. 

‘* Why are you laughing?” asked Isabel, looking up wonderingly. 

‘* Because = snubbed poor Marlow, here, who is. ready to go and do 
anything to help me in my trouble.” 

“Indeed,” said Isabel, blushing; ‘‘ILask Mr. Marlow’s pardon, It was 
the pert of the spy which I thought despicable.” 

x. ell, Marlow fancies you meant he was despicable for offering to 

ay it.” 
x Nay,” protested Isabel, blushing ; ‘‘I am too grateful to Mr. Marlow 
for coming forward to find fault ;’ and for a moment she held out her 
hand, which he caught andretained for a second or two before it was 
withdrawn. ; p $ : 

“« And now suppose,” said Isabel, hastily, ‘‘ Mina does not like theidea 
of my going to stay with her?” 

* Don’t fear that,” assured Frank, | ‘‘She will only be too.glad.” 

‘I don’t know;” said Marlow.; ‘‘ You forget she would not like to go 
against her father.” ans 

‘““For goodness sake, old fellow, don’t.say anything to. discourage 
me!” exclaimed Grayburn. “If therefusal comes, which I do not fear, 
it will be time to despond; till then, let’s work heart and hand’ to get 
the better of this Roland.” : an, 

Plenty of planning went on during the,evening; butit_ was principally 
onthe part of Frank Grayburn; for as he parted from his friend that 
night he told him»rather pettishly, he, had never seen him so :dull and 
distant before-in his life, and but forhim he should have gone to Rus- 
sell Square. 

‘“‘T wish he would not ask me there,” said Marlow, as he trudged 
homeward to his solitary chambers. ‘ Poor girl! she hardly tolerated, 
my presence, and it only upsets me fora week.” . 


CHAPTER XVL 
OUR DEAR RELATIVES. 


“WELL,” said Frank, as soon as his friend had. taken his departure, 
*T don’t see, Bella, why you should alvars snub poor Marlow.’ 
“ Really, Frank, I don’t wish to,” said his sister, her eyes filling with 


tears, ' . : 
*¢ Well,” said Frank, ffty, “‘ whether you wish to or not, you al- 
ways do—good fellow as he is!” ; 

“'T felt a little put out to-day,” was the response. 

‘“Put-out! What about? Oh, about Mina and my affairs! Well, 
that’s of you, Bell! he said ; and passing his arm around her he 
kissed her tenderly. 

“ And about Aunt Morran, and uncle, and the rest.” 

“Why, what about them?” : , 

*‘T called to-day, Frank, in Tavistock Square, and they were all socold 
and distant that I wished I had not gone.” , 

“ Cold? distant? Nonsense, child! Why, they are always cordial in 
the extreme!” beothitu r ‘ " 

“Yes ; but there is something inthe wind. Uncle Grant is coming 
home from India.” 

“ Well, thatis nothing to us,” said Frank. ‘‘.He was always the worst 
of — with our father, and Ldon’t suppose he will want to see any- 
thing of us. 

“There the are wrong,” said Isabel. ‘It seems that he is coming 
home wealthy, and means to be very friendly.” i 

“Stop, stop!” said Frank. ‘‘ Now, how can you know this? You say 
first that the Morrans were very cool to you ” ; 

“‘Dreadfully. So cool, that when I left, I felt disposed to say I would 

no more. ire or 

“Then they did not tell you this?” 

‘Not a word ; they were so very distant that they hardly spoke; and 
I was walking back quite fast, after the chilliest good-bye imaginable, 


- when Jack came running after me, and caught me up, panting so that 


he could hardly speak.” 

“©Stop a minute,” said Frank, ‘‘ Do you know that he spoke to me the 
other day about you!” 

“ About me?” repeated Isabel, we: ' 

“Yes,” said Frank; ‘and quite seriously. Let’s see; he has just 
turned fifteen, and his voice is quite squeaky yet. What do you think he 
wanted to say?” : ’ : 

“ How can I tell, Frank?” , 

*“I don’t know how,” was the reply; “but in the same way that you 


women do divine such things. He came-to ask me if I had any ob- 


jection to his paying attention to you, for he felt, after due considera- 
‘There! no excuses, you | tion, you were the one thing n 


l-to his: happiness,'and .he loved you 
very. dearly,” . . ; 


Frank!” exclaimed Isabel. Egitd fuss $ sove Wynd wef 

“ Fact, L.assure you, word for word; and I didn’t know which to.do— 
burst out laughing, or kick-thé youttg dog for his impudence.” r 

“T hope you Jon mot hurt him, Frank, ” said Isabel, ‘for he is #true- 


hearted, pood oy. 

“Yes, [think he is,” said Frank; ‘‘solonly gave him sixpence'to spend 
in sweets, and told him to gO home and learn his lessons.” 

‘*That was almost cruel,” said Isabel, gently: , 

‘What could I say to the puppy? He’s got some stuff'in him, though 
for he turned round sharply, and threw the sixpence at me, and walkba 
andy, in dudgeon. But there! I interrupted you. ‘Goon with your 
story. 

“J alwaysthought he liked me,” continued Isabel, quietly; ‘‘ but only 
as a boy should care fora cousin.” 

‘Pretty cousin,” observed Frank. 

‘“Nonsense!” said Isabel. ‘* Well, he came running after me, saying 
he wanted to walk home with me, and ‘tell me all about why they were 
so cool at Tavistock Square; and he then informed me of Uncle Grant 
writing to say. he was coming home, and said he hoped Uncle and Aunt 
Morran would take him in, and that he should be’ friends with every- 
body. He asked particularly too, after us, and Jack says that uncle and 
aunt talked long enough about us.” ‘ 

‘*Boy’s twaddle!” replied Frank, contemptuously. vat 

‘**T think not,” said Isabel, ‘‘ when you _take a side by side with: that 
behavior tome, Jack says that Uncle Grant is very rich, and that his 
people are afraid we shall get some of the money; but/he'means to stick 
up for us, to use his own words,” said Isabel, laughing. 

- Soon ater, they parted for the night. . 

At breakfast the next morning, Frank proposed an early callin Tavi- 
stock Square, which they would take on their way to Mr. rr’s, where 
it was settled that Isabel was to stay, after arranging. with Mina, who 
had been already prepared by a letter from Frank ; and in’ good time 
they set off, to become aware of the fact that they were followed by a 
rather seedy-looking individual, who, however, walked sharply on upon 
seeing their destination. ; 

Frank recognized him immediately as a man ho’ had ‘seen twice in 
Russell Square, and again in his own street, lounging against the lamp 
post ; and now, being th a suspicious frame of mind, he was ready to set 
it down to some plan of Roland’s to obtain information of his acts. 

They were shown up_ into the drawing-room, where Cousin Jack, a 
tall, straggely boy, came up with flaming cheeks to shake hands eagerly 
ae! Ae ty , and then thrust his own into his pockets, as he turned upon 

rank, " ‘ 

“Come, Jack, none of your nonsense? said the! latter, merrily. 
“Shake hands! You're not sucha goose as to mind what I said to you 
the other day!” : “ 

**'No, of course not!” answered the boy, holding out girlish hand; but 
he blushed furiously the while. 

‘Don’t look cross at me, Jack!” said Frank, laughing. 
being bad friends with anybody.” 

At this moment, Mrs. Morran came rustling into” the«rooth, complete- 
ly hiding her husband, who followed in * her wake like» the small boat 
towed behind a Thames barge,-and very carefully closed the door after 
them. . . 

“What are you doing here, ‘John?’ asked Mrs.' Morran. «‘“ Why are 
you not at your studies? ‘ ‘ 
‘“* Bother the studies!” said Jack, sticking his: hands farther into. his 
pockets, and walking to the window.’ ni 

‘“*Mr. Morran,”. said the lady, whose very florid countenance grew 
scarlet, as she turned to her “husband, ‘‘didsyou hear’ how John ad- 
dressed me?” ” * ’ 

“Yes, my dear,” replied Mr. Morran,; who was alittle bald man: with 
a great deal of spectacle j} “DT heard him. But you: know it is entirely . 
your own fault.” . tentg , 

“We will not enter into that, if you please, Mr. Morran;” said the 
lady, austerely, ‘as she’ took a seat upon a ‘spidery drawing-room ‘chair, 
which gave.so sharp a crack that it sent a pang of agony through her 
stout frame, and she got up and reseated herself upon an ottoman,, One 
of whose spiral springs resented so many stonés weight by giving vent 
to a loud twang. ; : 

“John,” said Mrs. Morran, “I desire you to: go down to your 
studies.” 

“Oh ! all right!” was John’s pettish reply. 
Frank has gone. 
tered. j 
“TI will see you in my ‘boudoir presently, Jolin,” said Mrs, Mor- 
ran. 

“She means'cutting off my pocket-money,” said the, boy to himself. 
‘Never mind ; I can get it out of the governor.” 

“Well, Isabel !\how do you do, Frank?” said. Mrs, Morran, coldly. 
‘*T did not expect to see your sister again so soon.” 

Isabel colored, but Frank spoke ont. ; ’ 

“Well, aunt,” he said, “‘to be plain, Isabel came back yesterday with 
same rigmarole story about your being cool to her, and I came with 
her to show her that it was all moonshine:” c 

At this juncture, Mr. Morran got up softly and moved towards the 
door, nodding his head as he went. r 

“ Alfred, my love,” said Mrs. Morran, serenely, ‘where are you go- 


*T dom’t like 


“TIL gowhen Cousin 
Pretty way'to treat a man before a !” he mut- 


ing?” 
R I—I—my dear, I left the Times in the study; there is an article 
there which ——” Essai : : 
“Will do very well, presently,” said Mrs. Morran, decisively; and she 
waved a scented handkerchief towards the chair which she had vaeated, 
but which now received the person of her lord without remonstrance. 
“John, once more, I desire you to go dowm stairs to your studies; £ wish 
to speak to Mr. and Miss Grayburn.” « 
Frank raised his eyebrows slightly at this formal Lorry on names, 
and glanced at his sister, who looked red and angry, while Mr. Morran 
sat in hless mi , Wiping the glasses of his spectacles. . fos ie. 
“Well, aunt,” said Frank, coolly, ‘‘ what is it you:want to say?) | If it 


t 
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is a.grent secret, I: daresay Jack, here, is man enough of the world to 
The boy’s eyes beamed brightly upon him for his recognition of his. 
n. / : 


positio i . : j : 

“T have no doubt that John Morran will be silent. upon what I have 
to ah the lady, severely... ai ? 

“ tt do you call me John for?” asked the boy, shortly. 

“Hush!” said Mrs, Morran, sharply. ‘‘ If you insist upon an explan- 
ation, instead of retiring) quietly, after the ladylike way in which I 
showed your sister yesterday t 1 wished our intimacy to cease, I 
suppose I-must give it.” _. y 

‘lf you please,” said.Frank, quietly; and Mr. Morran again made an 
effort to go, looking) so,imploringly from one to the other, on bein 
checked by his wife, that, in spite of his anger and annoyance, Fran 
could mets: f keep back a smile, fer . ; 

“I would rather say quietly that I wish all connection between my 
family and you and your sister to cease,” said Mrs. Morran. It would 
spare me pain, and I think you must know my reasons.” 

‘“‘As I do not ‘know. your. reasons, aunt,” said Frank, ‘1 feel that I 
have, as your nephew, a right to.ask them—if not for my Own sake, for 
Bella’s here.” pa 

“My reasons are more than one,” rejoined the lady, in a hard, frigid 
tone of voice. .‘ The first, ‘then, is your disgraceful be 
cellent friend, Mr. Roland.” 

Frank half started from his chair. 

‘““You know him, then?” : 

‘Of course, we do—weil,” said Mrs. Morran, quietly. : 

“Only know him.a month!” interposed Jack, quick ‘6 

“John, if you insist upon staying there, I desire you hold your tongue. 
Mr. Morran, will pos speak to him ¢” pole 

Mr. Morran looked at Jack, and.opened his mouth, his lips moving a 
little, but no words were audible, . 

“]T presume, aunt, you are aware of the cause of variance between 
Mr, —— Pah ! between this man Roland, and myself.” 

“Hush, pray!” said Mrs. Morran, holding out. her hand warahely: 

“T cannot enter into the subject; suffice it, | know all; and have, 
knowing the parties as I do come to my own conclusions upon the matter. 
It is enough for me to say, that the man whocan so far forget himself as 
you have done, ismo companion for my son or my daughters.” 

“Why, ’d have punched the fellow’s head for half if I'd haye been 
Cousin Frank!” said Jack, stoutly; and his father cast an admir- 
ing = at the plain-spoken boy, 

‘Will you be silent, John?” exclaimed Mrs. Morran, angrily, 

“All right!” replied Jack, bobbing his head down on the chair back, and 
beginning to nibble it with his fine white teeth. 

“ You will have all the gilt. off that chair directly, John!” exclaimed 
his mother. 

“Serve it right!” said Jack, sulkily;and he watched Isabel with all 
his eyes, as flushed and indignant, she rose, and stood with her hands 
upon his shoulders, as if to restrain her brother in case he should rise up 


ina + ” : 

“ t fidget, Bell!” he said, softly, ashe reached up his hands and 
took hers. ‘‘ I’m not going to explode.” ; 

‘Well, aunt,” he said, coolly; *‘ anything more?’ 

“Yes, sir, much more,” responded Mrs. Morran, 9, BT , for the cool 
contempt with which her words were received ac like 
should have th t what I have said would have been sufficient for a 
gentleman; but since you insist upon my talking of such de ing 
subjects—subjects upon which I am forced here to speak before my 
iuahend and son—I shall speak, and boldly, and without fear.” 

“Of course, madam.” : 

“Then,” said Mrs. Morran, rising in Pac ae wee as BB ao yc 
*‘another of my reasons is that I grieve to see that oce whic! 
I felt sure wold follow upon you two orphan children taking upon your- 
selves to live alone and without proper surveillance—upon a young man 
living in apartments with his sister, and of course keeping open house 
for wild companions of smoking and drinking habits. hat could yor 

but ym Apa sister’s secre behavior would be talked about?” 

“ Frank,” said Isabel, hastily, ‘‘come away. 

“The best thing mi do.” retorted Mrs, Morran; ‘‘ and I hope this 
will prove a lesson to you.” . : 

* Stop a moment,” said Frank, so quietly that Isabel was angry with 

m. ‘Has anyone, then, been making remarks about Bell’s behavior?” 

‘*T decline to enter into the subject,” said Mrs. Morran, with dignity. 
“T have said e to show you.that all intimacy between, us must 
cease, for I owe a duty to my chi —to my two girls—to keep them 
clear of anyone upon whom the breath of public scandal has blown.” 

“T say, ma,” said Jack, sharply, ‘‘do you mean all this?” 

‘Mean it, sir? Of course, and I desire you to be silent.” 

“Then all P've got tosay is,” cried Jack, with a face as red asmamma’s, 
“that it is all nonsense!” ; . 

**Hold your tongue, Jack!” said Frank, rising, with ared spot in each 
cheek, but otherwise very calm. \ : ’ 

“Don’t say anything—don't try to .exculpate yourself!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Morran. ‘“ can bear no more. This scene has already been far 


ae for me. Jue 
“YT should think it had,” said Frank, quietly. ‘‘ But one word: do 
the girls join with you in this?” 

“‘My daughters yield to me in everything,” said Mrs, Morran, with 
dignity. “‘And now you will greatly oblige me by bringing this in- 
terview toanend. I wish you both well, and some day, perhaps, when 
you have seen, with sorrow, how foolish has been your behavior——” 

“ And repented,” said Jack, quietly. 

“* And repented,” repeated Mrs. Morran, ‘snatching at, the words. 

‘Tn sackcloth and ashes,” said Jack, with a merry twinkle of the eye, 
and a wink at his cousin. 


havior to or ex: | 


asting. “I 


Morran,” he continued,—“ while you treat me like this, and until you 
| have atoned for what you have said of my sister; I cannot call you 
aunt,—Mrs, Morran——” 

“T beg—nay, I insist—no moré. Mr. Morran, seethemout.”  ——s- 

She crossed the’ room, and would have rung the bell; but Jack was now 
leaning against it, and would not move.» » 

“Mrs, Morran,” cried ‘Frank, in a clear, cutting voice, ‘‘ your beha- 
vior to us, your relatives, is too transparent, too contemptible to be 
| worthy of anger. I alway thought you a sham ; I am now sure of it. 
be f he gti you sr for this. ee - 
| r. Morran’s lips move in in a helpless, speechless fashion, and 
| the. brother and sister moved towards the door. ' , 

“John,” shrieked Mrs. Morran, “I desire—I imsist—if you dare!” but 
her son refused to hear her. : 

‘*You'take my arm, Cousin Bell,” he said, flushed and angry’; and he 
| caught the girl’s hand, and drew it through his arm, smiling 
approval, and making way forfiim to lead his cousin down to the door. 
| ** It’s too bad !” cried the boy, quivering with anger, and the man and 
| child seeming to meet in him, so that, in spite of his efforts, the tears 
would come and’ run down his cheeks. ‘‘Cousin Frank; I never felt so 

ashamed in my life. Good-bye, Isabel.. I—i——” 

Here the boy broke down in the hall; and sobbed. 

“TI can’thelp it—I can’t help it!” he said, trying to dash away the 
tears. ‘‘I want to bé a man, but I’m only a weak boy, and I know you 
both despise me.” 

He turned away his head, and leaned up against the wall, till Isa- 
bel took his hand and pressed it warmly. 

“Not I, for one,” said Isabel, and she kissed him.  ‘‘ Cousins are but 
a remove from brother and sister, Jack; andI shall never f t this!” 

‘Nor I!” said Frank, clapping him on the ‘shoulder. :‘‘ Jack, old fel- 
low, I. rather insulted’ you the other day. I treated you as what I 
thought you were—a bit of a boy. I know now that you will make a 
brave, true-hearted man, and as long asI live, look upon me as 4 cousin 
to be trusted; but,.as Bell says, cousins are but one remove from brother 
and sister. _ Now, good-bye.” 

The next moment they were walking hastily away; Frank pressing 
his sister’s arm tenderly, as, with her head down, she wept silently tears. 
of humiliation and shame, 


CHAPTER XVIL 
WITH THE ‘‘ BROFESSOR,” 


“ Aon! den you are gomme?’ said the Professor, as a waiter ushered 
in Mark Roland to where the occupant of the room was smoking solemn- 
ly, with a big tankard at his side. 

“Yes, [have come,” said Roland. 

“Ttist goot. I wand dogo do-morrow. Ant you have broughd der 
moneys?” 

“Yes,” said Roland, tapping his breast; ‘‘I have brought the money, 
trusting to your honor as a gentleman.” 
| “ Ach! id ist wonderful, is id nod?’ said the Professor, with a mocking 

laugh. ‘You gomme to me wid der money, and you know I gould but 
you do sleeb and dake it all away! Yes, I gould dake id all away, ant. 
you would nod know.” ; 
“T knew I had to deal with a gentleman,” said Roland, laying so: 
| many bank-notes upon the table. 

“Yes, you drusd me wid all your heart!” said the Professor, mocking- 
yy. “I know you would gomme do-night. I expeck you, and am here; 

or I know you would Me anyding for zome of my ze’ . You give 
me dousand pounds iv I say give id me for dem! ‘But I am scientist, 
| and nod a dradesman. I do not zell my ze 
for my nodes, and I go do Ameriga, and I 
bromise do you. Do you wish him sdill?”’ 
| ‘I do, of course,” answered the manager. 

** And you drusd me with der money like dad!” 

“Of course!” replied Roland, smiling. 

“Ach! id is wonderful whad hoombogues dere are in dis worlt! Mis- 
der Rolants, you are gread hoombogues!”’ 

“Sir!” exclaimed the manager, in an’angry tone. 

‘‘T zay,” interposed the Professor, going on with his smoking, and tak- 
ing no notice of the money upon the table, “that you are gread 
hoombogues!” 

ibs yoyen wish to insult me, sir?” 

“Nod ad all, my goot vriend—I could nod insuld a You are one 
gread scoundrels, and I only dell you my zegreds begause dey do you 
more harm den oder beobles!” : 

“ Such language, sir——” d ‘ 

“ Zid down, sdoopid! You dalk dwaddles! I know you. You zay you 
gomme and drusd me, because I am a gendléman. Yas, Tam a gendle- 
man; bud you don’d drusd me. You gomme do-nighd do my hodel, and. 
you bring wid you your man; you se and you leave him inder sdreed, 
and zay to him, ‘I go oop do see a ge man. If I do nod {gomme 
down in an hour, you bring boliceman, and gomme and vind me.’ Ach? 
| it is wonderful how you drusd me, is id nod?” 

Roland half started from his seat, and sat staring with dilated pupils: 
at the stolid figure before him, as the Professor wenton coolly smoking. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” he laughed; “it is wonderful, is id nod? you 
wibe der bersbiration off your forehead, and dink you have gomme 
do deal wid der teufels—eh? Ha, ha, ha! you sdoobid man! you dum- 
| kopf! You dink I gannod zee through all your sdoopid dricks? 1 will 
| make you drusd me now! Go down and dell thad man to go home, and 
| thad he need nod waid!’’ : 

\ 9 Meeek rose slowly and stood hesitating, the great drops on his fore- 
ead. t - 

‘You godown, sdoopid! I shall nod ead you. So you go not down? I 
will nod dell you my zegreds. You are gread goward sad 

“Tam not!” said Roland, sharply; “! but-——" 

re brig you, eh? I vrighden you?” ‘ 

“You hold. some mysterious power that startles me, Iown.” 

“‘Nadure’s zegreds is very sdardling dill you know dem,” said the 
Professor; ‘‘zo id sdardle der first man very much who make and dake 


eds, I wand der moneys. 
ell you whad you wand, as I 


“Ym coming, dear,” he said, tenderly, as he fone ae tall, proud, and | der first poison do find how id give him der sdomach ache. Bud when 
bef 


Mrs. | you know all aboud dem dey do nod sdardle you. Der dobagois boison, 
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but I smoke my bibe, and am not avraid, much as I know, and dad is 
very liddle, Ach, id is wonderful!” : 

Ree wert slowly towards the door, and stood with his hand upon 
the handle. : 

“Well, sddopid,” said the Professor, “you sdop begause you are 
avraid! " Look here! bal need not sdumble aot, beginto! I ztildee you 
do what I like, iv I like. Godere!” 

He pointed towards a corner of the room, and the manager glided 
quickly to it. 

“Go dere!” said the professor, pointing in the other direction, and 
Roland went, unable, seemingly, ‘to control his actions. 

“Now sdan’ by der door,” said the Professor; and Roland heaved a 
heavy: sigh, as if he had been relieved of a weight, and wiped his brow. 

“Dere!” said the Professor; ‘‘I do nod gare where you are, I make 
you gomme ant go as! like, So you musd drusd me. Go and zend 
away der man, ant gomme. back to me, sdoopid.” 

Roland descended hastily, and, at the end of ten minutes, returned, to 
find the Professor still smoking quietly. 

“Ah! you zend him away?” he said, coolly. ‘‘Id is wonderful, is id 
nod? Go and zend him away, man. You vools! you dink Ido nod 
know! Youzay do him—‘Gomme quiedly up do der door of number 
dwendy-zeven, and if you hear anyding wrong you break oben der 
door,’” ; ’ 

** Good heavens! who and what are you?” exclaimed Roland, starting 
up in dread, . : J 

‘Sid sdill, sdoobid! Der man is outside now, lisdening. You would 
nod zend him away—I will.” i 

‘No, no!” pleaded Roland, imploringly. ‘‘I protest—I——” 

He stopped short, for the Professor was lookin intently at the door, 
and Roland heard some one breathe heavily, and then there came the 
sound of heavy descending steps, till they grew distant and faint. 

“You go doder window,” said the Professor, ‘‘and you zee him gross 
der r and go home. He will nod dell der bolice do watch do- 


night.” 

Roland crossed the room ‘and pushed the blind aside, and a moment or 
two after hesaw the man he paid as his spy slowly cross the road under 
the lamp-post, and go quietly down the street on the other side of the 
way. 
ts Has‘he gone home?” said the Professor, quietly. 

“Yes,” was the faltering reply; and Roland shivered as he spoke. 
Then, witha burst of energy, he exclaimed: ‘‘ Professor, I'll give youa 
thousand pounds for that secret.” 

“Zit down,” said the Professor, ‘‘I would not vzell it for a 
dousand million do you, butI zhall give it do a good mans. Now, do 
business!” 

And feeling helpless as a child, at an hour far on towards midnight, 
Mark Roland took his seat facing the Professor, trembling in every 
limb, feeling that he was under the influence—at the mercy of a man 

of a wondrous power, but not daring to stir from the chair 
which he had taken. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 
DE SAHIB. 


MATTERS sometimes shape themselves in a ari fomtea eo way, and it 
was so here in Tavistock Squaré, for Jack Morran had hardly done wiping 
his eyes in the hall, preparatory to going up stairs and meeting “ the 
rowing,” as he called it, that he would be sure to get, when a cab 
stopped short at the door, and a tremendous “ bang, bang, banging” 
knocking began to fall upon the door. 

It was not the double knock of quality, nor the flourish of the foot- 
man, double of the letter-carrier, or humble appeal of indigence, but a 
rap, rap, rap, given by somebody who apparently wished to find out 
how hard the knocker would hit. 

Then came a pause, followed by a shout, and the word “ Ring!” when 
there was a tremendous peal at the bell, and the knocking recom- 


menced, 

Jack forgot his facial appearance and the tears in excitement, and as 
the buttons came running into the hall, he exclaimed, ‘‘I say, Bob, 
here’s a lark.” : ‘ ’ 

“Yes,” said Bob, an uncommonly snub-nosed page, pitted violently 
with the small-pox; ‘and they'll just ketch it if they come their tarks 
on our door like that!” ‘ 

Jack remained watching to see whether the knocking still continued, 
when the , who was on the alert, slowly drew bac the catch, and 
then opened the door with such a fierce tug that he pulled into the hall, 
in the most unceremonious manner, the person who had hold. of the 
knocker, the said person being a coffee-colored individual in Eastern 
costume, from turban to yellow shoes, and who now, in a nervous, tre- 
mruloud tiahons made a rok ec and said, ‘De sahib!” 

“What!” cried Buttons, collaring the man by a shawl wrapped around 


‘‘ De sahib—burra sahib! ” 

“Don’t want any, you ugly teapot!” roared Bob, shaking him, 
“ What aye mean by coming and banging at our door, and fetching me 
from my knives, to buy your nasty ‘sarb?’ Get out!” he cried, push- 
ing the man from the hall, to the intense delight of Jack. 

‘Here! Hi!” cried a voice. ‘How dare you beat my servant? 
Here, quick, Ramjee!” 

“Yes, sahib!” cried the Hindoo; and he ran across the pavement to a 
cab loaded with luggage, while another.was behind, with more pack- 
ages, ineluding a wicker chair on the roof, and a great birdcage with 
something wrapped in matting inside. 

‘Open this door, and let me out!” cried the voice again; and a very 
little, yellow-looking gentlemen, in a blue coat and nankeen trousers, 
was hel 
hobbled up to the front door, and into the hall. 

“How dare you beat'my servant?” he exclaimed, menacingly ;.and he 
shook his stick at Bob, the page. 

‘““Here! you’ve made a mistake,” said Bob. “‘ This ain’t a ’otel. 

“Who said it was, you rascal?” gasped the old gentleman, ‘‘Go and 

E se get in: my things, and be careful with them, sir; and, Ram- 
jee, count everything.” 


out, and by means of a stick and the Hindoo servant,. 


‘Yes, sahib,” said the Hindoo, humbly. __. 

“ And then tell some one to pay the cabmen.” 

“Yes, sahib.” 

“ And beroff with you.” ; 

“ Yes, sahib,” said the man; and he ran out. 

' “Who the deuce are you?” exclaimed the old gentleman, now turning 

on Jack, who-was staring with all his might. 

‘That's cool!” said Jack, in no wise abashed, ‘‘I say, you know, 
who the—ahem !—are you?” ; 

“You insolent young dog!” exclaimed the old gentleman, shaking 
Ob] say, what’ & lark{ cried. the bo laughin 

$s say, what a lark!” cried the , (ursting out laughing, 
‘t Are you Uncle Grant?” . * ‘ si 

““My name is Henry Grant, Esquire, sir, of Poolacherry, in the Mad- 
ras Presidency,” was the stiff reply. ; 

‘And Bob and. I thought your, nigger was the tom-tom man who. 
comes round to sell scent. It’s the best thing I’ve seen for many a day ;” 
and he burst out laughing again, : 

“So you seem to think, sir,” observed the old gentleman, grimly, but, 
evidently taken by the boy s free, frank manners. ‘ But is nobody 
coming to——” 

“They didn’t expect you for three weeks to come,” said the bo 
laughing; ‘‘ but, 1 sayy 1am glad to see you, though; you look fa 
he cried, catching the old gentleman’s hand, and shaking it heartily. 
“ Come in here.” ’ 

He helped the old gentleman, who was faint and tired, into the dining- 
room, plumped him into easiest chair, ran to the “sideboard, tried‘ the 
> pag and found it open, and brought out the port-wine decanter and 
a glass. ; 

** Top that down,” he said, sede out a glassful; and the old gentle- 
man drank it with zest, and drew a long breath, 

‘Have another?” asked Jack, filling the lass, which the visitor be- 
gan tosip, ‘‘That’s best bin, that is,” said Jack. ‘‘ The governor only 
brings that out for particulars. _We had Sir Rundle Turnley, the big 
brewer, here last night to dinner, and that was left. We have got some 
logwood and sloe, though, twenty shillings a dozen.” 

‘*Oh, you have, have you?” said the old gentleman, 

sod ieve you, my—uncle!” said Jack, correcting himself; and the 
old gentleman’s eyes twinkled, though his face was like a walnut- 
shell, ‘I say,” continued Jack turning sharply to the door and back, 
‘*T shall have a glass myself, ou won't split?’ 

“Oh, no!” said the old gentlemen, and Jack filled himself a glass, 
r ry ie it off,” as he called it, and smacked his lips. 

‘““T say, ’taint bad stuff, is it?” remarked Jack, replacing the decanter. 
‘*Have some biscuits?” 

“No, no; this will do!’ exclaimed the old gentleman ;.and he looked 
the boy over thoroughly. ‘‘ But is there nobody at home but you?” 

“Oh, yes, they’re all at home,’ answered Jack ; ‘‘ and I’ll be bound to 
say they know you’ve come, and have gone scuffling off to change their 
things. The governor will be down to see you directly, I dave say.” 

* And who is the governor?” 

“Pa, of course,” replied the boy, sitting on the edge of the table, 
swinging one leg, and staring hard at his relative. ‘I say, I'm jolly 
glad you’ve come!” 

“Why ¢” asked the old gentleman, leaning back. 

‘* Because I can get tiger stories out of you, and you can go it about 
hunting, and iy serpy and all that sort of thing.” 

“We 1, then, first of all, will you mind that my man has all my things 
in, and see to the paying of the cabman? Oh, here he is!” 

The Hindoo was bowing obsequiously at the door as he spoke, and 
Jack stuffed his hands into his kets, to produce a small componente 
cigar-tube, sixpence, and some keys out of one pocket—the manly side ; 
and a shilling, some coppers, and a dozen peppermint lozenges from the 
other, or boyish side, 

“T haven't got enough,” said the boy. ‘I'll go and get it up stairs.” 

“Hallo! what’s that?’ demanded the old gentleman, pointing. 

“‘ Cigar-tube!” answered the boy. . : 

‘¢-You don’t smoke, do you!” 

“Rather,” he said, laughing; ‘‘ but don’t:say anything up stairs; only, 
“A you've got a few decent weeds in your boxes, I'll help you burn 

em. 

“You're a nice pickle!” said the old gentleman, chuckling. 

‘““Why didn’t you come ten minutes sooner?’ asked the boy. ‘‘ You’d 
have seen seen Cousin Isabel and. Cousin Frank,” 

“Oh, they were here, were they?” 

“Yes,” said the boy, bitterly; ‘‘and they won’t come any more, for 
they’ve been snub to keep them away, and it’s all through you.” 

“Through me?” said the old gentleman. 

“De men say, ov ys ae will not stay all day,” put in the Hindoo, 
bowing oncemore at the door; but there was a great rustling of silk, 
and he was pushed aside to make way for Mrs. Morran, who came 
rushing in, closely followed by her husband and two daughters. 

“Oh, my dear Henry,’ exclaimed Mrs. Morran, ‘‘ how glad we are 
to see you! Who would have Sought of your coming so unexpectedly ? 
Now, what can we do for you first?” : 

“Pay my cabs, ma’am, if you please,” said the old gentleman, 
testily. 

5 “Oh, yes; certainly; run, Mr. Morran—run, and pay the cabmen, and 
ohn, go and he our papa. i Os ; 
«Dane take wan men to pay two cabs!” said Jack, swinging his leg 

about! , 

Mrs. Morran shook her head at him, 

“Here, pa, give me the money; Pll pay, and save uncle a trifle; 
they're sure to do you. Where from, uncle—Waterloo?” ’ 

“Yes, yes,” said the old gentleman, testily; but his bright eyes 
twinkled as he saw the boy take the purse, go out, settle with the cab- 
men, and then return in the most nonchalant manner. — 

“Let me show you my Gertie Henry, dear!” said Mrs: Morran, 
bringing forward two rather slender-looking girls, all giggle and gush, 
“This is Angela, and this is Carlotta: Kiss your uncle, darlings!” 

“ How do, young ladies—how (lo?” said the old gentleman, quietly, 
and he merely shook hands and Ipoked very fous Well, Morran, and 
how are yous They don’t let you say much for yourself. ’ 


“Tam quite well, Henry, thank you,” replied’ Mr, Morrah, feebly,.and 
he shavichands and smiled. “I am glad to see you again, Henry.” 
} **Oh, he is always well,” remarked Mrs. Morran, smiling. 
** Seems to be,” said the old gentleman, grimly. | ‘t Wish I was.” 
“And are you not?” asked . Morran, with adisplay of the most 
Mi profound interest. - 
‘What! well, ma’am? Drat it; no’ ma’am! If your liver had: been 
scorched up to a cinder in India, ma’am, and you'd had a fever,.and 
sun-strokes, and agues by the dozen, would you be well?” , 
«Well, no, Henry,” said Mrs. Morran, smiling. 
*< You ain’t had all them, come now, uncle!” said Jack, winking. 
} ‘John, how can you speak like that?” said Mrs. Morran, in dismay. 
| “Get out, you impudent young dog!” growled the old Indian. - 
| “Ever bitten: by perm bas = by elephants, eaten. by tigers, or 
i ‘stun; mosquitoes?” cried Jack, laughing: ' 
| a: Bor ij will have a row one of these days, sir!” said the old gen- 
} tleman, shaking his cane at _the-boy. JE: asta ; 
} ‘Of course you will, Henry; his behavior is. simply unbearable. 
John, Lam quite ashamed of you! Mr. Morran, why don’t you correct 
this boy :” . 
/ “Ips thirty-two years since we met, Henry,” said Mr. Morran, irrele- 
vantly. ; : 
? Contound it all, man!” exclaimed the old gentleman; “don’t tell 
j me how old lam! Do you think I don’t know how near [am to my 
funeral?” 
{ “Mr. Morran,” exclaimed his wife, “how ‘thoughtless of you!” and 
; then she shivered with horror, for Jack ‘had leaped off the table, and 
| thrown himself into a chair to laugh at ease. i 
| **Here, quick, Angela, dear; go and see that your dear uncle’s room is 
got ready! Carlotta, pray go and place the settee near the fire for your 
; uncle, I had a fire lit for you, Henry, forl was sure you would like it.” 
{ “Thanky,” said the old gentleman, grimly, and then he turned to Mr. 
Morran, who stood gasping like a fish, and was afraid to speak, ‘‘ You 
} look forty years older than you did, Morran—more!” 
“Yes,” replied Mr. Morran, meekly. “‘I feel forty years older, but.do 
you think I look as old as'you?” : 
} ‘Mr. Morran,” exclaimed his wife, “‘ what are you thinking of?” 
: “T say, governor,” said Jack, grinning, “how you do keep) putting 
: your foot in it!” : 
“Not half so old as I do,” said the old gentleman. 
| ‘Oh, Henry, dear!” exclaimed Mrs. Morran, . 
ty **T said not half asold,*ma’am,’ said the old gentleman, “and I mean | 
it. And I say, you, young fellow,” he continued, turning to Jack, | 
‘“don’t you speak disrespectfully to your fathersagain, in my pres- 
ence!” 
** All right, sir—I won't,” said the boy, frankly. ‘*I didn’t mean any 
H barm—did I, dad?” he continued, going.up to Mr. Morran, the meek. 
t **No, my boy—oh, no!” replied the father;and a faint smile came 
if] aeress his face. ‘‘ Jack is agood lad, Henry. Headstrong and bold, but 
i a cg boy. ' ; 
rs. Morran smiled. 
“Yes, he is a'good boy, Henry, dear, but. he needs much keeping | 
‘ down. Would you like a warm bath in your room? You must be very 
qn tired.” 
‘| “No, thank you’ ma’am; only alittlewarm waterand my attendant.” 
** John, call your uncle's attendant.” ‘ 
* All right,” answered the lad; and the next moment he was in the 
hall, shouting: -‘* Tea-pot! Tom-tom! Slamjam! here! Where are you?” 
Ramjee was helping to carry up boxes; but he soon appeared, main 
ing, ‘and assisted his'master to rise. } y 
- '*Cannot we help you, Henry, dear?” said Mrs. Morran, in anaggrieyed 
| voice. 
} “Yes, ma’am, by leaving me alone,” replied the old gentleman, testily. 
' “Here, you, Jack, come and give me your other arm; and, none of 


your pranks, you dog,or I'll poisom-you. 

A “But what would you like to ewt, Henry, dear?’ asked Mrs. Morran, | 

Ly anxiously. ; 

, “ My servant will see to that for me, ma’am,” said the old gentleman. 
‘tI can’t eat your English messes. Now, then, mind!” 

4 ‘He was helped to the door,and Mrs. Morran. stood: gazing after him 

i till he reached the passage, when, as the door swung to, she raised her 

hands and eyes towards the ceiling. 2 

~ “Good gracious! what a creature!” she said, softly. ‘‘ Well, poor, 

dear man, we must do our best for him. Henry, you must get out the 

best wine to-day.” . J ’ 

* At that moment a voice was heard from the stairs, as Angela was sing- 

ing and accompanying herself on the piano. , 

i * Ramjee, go and give my compliments to that young lady, and tell 
her I object r 


: music.” 

! “Yes, sahib,” said the man; and Jack's voice was heard directly after, 
Hi saying, merrily, ‘I’m with you there, uncle. Now, then, four morg 
it steps, and there we are!” ‘ 

a sillinitimedd 
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THE PROFESSOR’S VISITOR 


PLAYING. TO WIN. 


‘Gent in Number, 22, German, doctor’s room. .To.see_ him out, and 
that the lights are safe in doctor’s room. _ He.smokes.” 

‘‘Humph!” ejaculated the porter, ‘‘He smokes! Well, jest as if I 
couldn’t smell as he did!—just as if anybody couldn’t tell as he did! 


Smokes, indeed! and in a hotel where its forbidden, ‘ceptin the smoking ~ 


room,’ and if 1 was to venter on a quiet pipe just to comfort myself in 


the middle of the early mornin—say about three o’clock—should get my 


ticket for, traveling made out at once!” 
He put the slate back, and sat and listened for half an hour; but 
all was still save the rattle of late cabs through the street. 

' “Ha! smoking, indeed! Smoking strictly forbidden, and you cansniff 
it here! Well, that comes of having peat oe money. The foreigner’s 
a goon customer, pays up and says he shall smoke; so the governor 
makes him his. werry best. bow, and there’s an end on it. Wonder 
whether that chasis ready to go? I want a nap, and I don’t see no fun 
in giving it up—eh, puss! Poor pussy, then!” 
at hott said a great black tom cat, coming purring, and rubbing 

s le . 


fs a we ain’t like you, Tom, are we—prefer sitting up all night? 
Blah pertat must have a nap now and then, or else they couldn’t stand 
it. ell, here goes to see!” 

He went softly up the stairs to the landing where the Professor’s door 
still emitted faint, thin vapor; but all was perfectly silent. 

‘‘T wonder whether that, visitor’s there. still?’ said the porter to 
himself. ‘t Perhaps he’s gone, and the doctor is in bed.” 

He stepped lightly off down the passage to the numbered room where 
the Professor slept, and listened, We 

All still. . 

Shall 1?~shan’t I?” muttered the porter. ‘I'll risk it.” 

He turned the handle; the door gave way, and hé entered the bed- 
room, to find it unoccupied: _He moved softly back. past the sitting- 
room, ‘listened a moment or two, and then went down to his box. 

‘* How curious!” he mused. ‘‘l’m sure the visitor ain’t gone—couldn’t 
have gone without my seeing him; so what can they be up to theré so still 
and quiet? If they’re: oo to sleep, andthe hotel catches fire, and 
they’re burnt to death, that there corryner’ll sit on me awful, I know. 
‘But you could have gone in and seen,’ he’d say. 

‘“ How could I go into a gent’s private room without he rung,’$ays I. 

‘But it was a case of life and death, my man,’ says he. a 

‘** However should I know that; sir? then says... 

“I'm blest!” he went on, lugging, out an old pinchbeck watch, con- 
sulting it, giving it a shake, and holding it.up to his ear, before. pointing 
at the hands with one grimy finger, and.doing a small mental arith- 
meticsum before he came tothe conclusion ;that it. was five minutes to 
two—‘' I’m blest! What a go!” 

He sat back and! yawned so frightfully/ that, the cat setup its back, 
grinned, and uttered a ‘faint yowl of defiance. 

““Tve got it!” he exclaimed, sitting up sharply, and startling the cat. 
‘No, I aint!) What can that there dark chap be doing?’ : 

He took down the slate once more and read the order: 

‘*Gent in number 22, German doctor’s room. To see him out, and 
that the lights are safe in doctor’s room. He smokes.” 

‘Well, I know he smokes!” ‘exclaimed the porter, pettishly, as he re- 
placed the slate with a bang. ‘‘ Everybody knows he smokes, and that’s 
what makes it seem so aggarvating. © Another man smoking—two other 
men smoking and enjoying ‘themselves, and ,you, with a pipe and ’bacea 
in your pocket, and mustn't!” ; 

He yawned again, had another look at-his watch, and the elock struck 
two. © a 

‘sor’, "how sleepy I am!” he:saidy : ‘‘ Well, ’ll go round and collect the 
boots. Hecan’t go now, for the door’s:locked; and I’ve got the key.” 

He took a small ‘piece of chalk off # shelf, and a basket, and went 
softly up stairs’ along -by the: different bed-rooms, collecting the boots 
placed outside the various doors, and chalking the soles with the num- 
ber of the door outside which they had been placed. 

This took him a quarter of an:hotwy and: then he returned to his box, 
after halting by the Professor’s room, where: all. was still quiet, and the 
thin blue fume stole gently out. 

‘*Tt’s precious aggravating, ain’tit, pussy?’ he said, stroking the com- 
panion of many. a night watch. ‘t Ah, if Pd ha’ knowed—— I’ve got it!” 

He had unmistakably; for he gave the cat, in his excitement, such a 
nip, that the injured) animal turned, and, treated him to a sharp dab 
with one paw: but he did not heed it, 

“They’re a pair of hopium smokers, that’s what, they are!” mutterd 
the porter, bringing his hand down sharply upon his knee; ‘‘and they’re 
having what they calls in the ms el a nocturnal horgie! If I was to go 
in now, I should find ’em both lying on their backs, with their eyes half 
shut, dreaming away with a pipe in their mouth, Well, allI know is, 
that if this was my hotel, I'd have no such doings as that in the place; 
and I don’t know now but what I'll . and stop ’em—a pair of heathens, 
just for all the world like a couple of Chinese; and then go to church on 

undays, and look as smug as you please! Here, puss!” 

The cat followed him, and he went softly up stairs till he reached the 
Professor’s door, and listened once more. 

All still. . 7 ; , 

He applied his eye to the keyhole, and scratched his head. 

Where he stood, it was in a kind of twilight, the landing being faintly 


iv TWELVE o'clock, one o'clock, had struck, and asleepy porter, whose once 
I white tie had travelled round, all limp and crumpled, till the bow was 
beneath his —_ ear, had twice gone up to the outside of the Profes- 
ik sor’s room, and jingled the flat candlesticks on the little bracket, but 
i without effect, The room within was very silent; but from beneath 
H\ ' the door stole out the very pungent, aromatic fumes of the Eastern to- 
i bacco the Professor smoked. : 
h “I'm blessed if I shan’t be glad when he’s gone?’ said the night por- 
; ter, as he descended to his lair, which was a sort of glass Punch and 
Judy show, at the bottom of the stairs, out of the front of which he 
il looked at the late comers, who entered the hotel by night. © ‘IT don’t 
if like this sort of customer—he’s so different to the others. I wonder 
whether that c ms 


i : ’s with him. Let's ; 

iF eHe took a slate the nail to whigh it was ung, witha bit of sponge 
1 anda mt of slate pencil, secu to it by pieces of string, and 
Hi looked at entry left thereon by the waiter before going to bed. 


illuminated by a gas-jet far below in the hall; and after pausing for a 
few moments ‘in indecision, he ‘stooped, patted the cat, and placed it 
with its nose close to the door, and then, softly turning the handle, he 
pe the door slightly, and it gave oe cat forcing itself through 
he narrow slit, and the porter wing k to listen. 
he hd don’t take no notice of that,” he muttered, “I will peep in 
myself! J | 
e’had hardly come to this determination, when a noise in the pri- 
vate sitting-room made him glide away intoa doorway, for the voice 
of oe Professor was heard, and a Sound as if he laid a pipe down upon 
a e. ‘ 
“Ach! Whad you wand, buss? Teufels! There, ged oud! Poosh!” 
Tom came running out with his tail spread like a drum-major’s fea- 
ther, for there was a dull thud, asif someone had. thrown a book at 


him, and the door swung to. 
' The porter stood in his hiding-place listening, and not another sound 


was heard—not even the closing of the door, 


se 
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«“ Blest if Lkmow what to do!” muttered the man. ‘I don’t like: it!) 
Here it’s half-past, two, and he seems about as likely to go to bed /as ever 
he was! I shall ask him soon if that chap ain’t going!” « 

He remained stationary, though, for quite a quarter of ‘an ‘hour; and | 

hen, unable to control his curiosity any longer, he determined to act. 

His first step was to go down softly upon his hands and knees, and 
then he began to crawl along the passage till he got’so far that he could | 
see ef Professor’s door, and, to his delight, he could make out that it | 
was ajar. 

“Drat me if I don’t!” he muttered, 

And he erept nearer and nearer till his hands were on the mat, but he 
was ready, on the slightest alarm, to start back and flee. | 
All at once he became aware of a regular stertorous breathing, and he 
hugged himself with his pleasure. 

“Fast asleep now, at all events!” he said to'himself. 

And then, raising his head, he waited, kneeling there as He was, till the | 
rattle of a cab was heard, coming nearer and nearer, and it was passing | 
the house, when any sound made by the door would be covered by’ the | 
wheels. Then’he pushed open the door very softly, making it yield a} 
quarter of an inch at a time, tillat last it was sufficiently wide for his;| 
head to pass through. ? 

Lastly, he paused and listened. Yes; the breathing still went heavily 
on, and now was his time. He leant forward, pushed his head gently 
in, and at one and the same moment felt the door thrust to, so that his’ 
neck was held by the edge seanet the door-post, and. a face on the same 
level as his own was placed close agaist his, a Bet of keen, flaming orbs 
gazing caer at him, and the pressure upon his neck each instant grew’ 
more painful. 

He was about to shriek out with fear and pain, when a hand was 
clapped over his mouth, and the eyes came so close to his that they 
seemed to fascinate him, and he saw nothing else in the room. 

‘* Ach, id is wonderful!” was hissed at him. ‘‘ You sgoundrel, you! | 
What you do here? what. you want?” 

“TI beg pardon, sir! I’m very sorry, sir! I—I—was afraid of fire!” 
gasped the porter, trying to extricate the neck. 

“You keep sdill, or I sdrangle ra Why,” said the Professor, ina 
pH beets voice, ‘you come te beebin my room? I wonder I did not 
sh you!” , , 

“Oh, pray let me go, sir! I'll never look again, sir), Pl——” 

a Hold your noise!” said the Professor. ‘‘Make anozer zound, and I 
squeeze der door on your droad till you are teat;and den I bidge you 
out of der window!” 

“Ah, sir—pray, sir—I—~” 

A nip from the door silenced the porter on the instant, and he rneit | 
there in this liar style of torture till the Professor drew his «nee | 
from the door, holding the man’s ear the while, and backed him sut on | 
to the landing. 

“Now you go down, you sby!” he said, menacingly. ‘ Idalk dovyou 
bresendly.” t 

The porter slunk away, cowering beneath the fierce looks of the Pro- 
fessor, till he was half-way down the stairs; and then he ran till he 
reached his box, and shut himself in, trembling in every limb, ‘ | 

“He's—he’s awful!” muttered the poor fellow. ‘‘I—I never! Oh, | 
lor’ !” 

“ Ah, you are dere!” said a guttural voice; and the fierce, heavy visage | 
of the Professor was thrust into the box. ‘You move from dare dill | 
my friend gome down, and I will —— Ach, id is wonderful whad I will | 
do to you!” 

The great a of perspiration came out on the porter’s face; and he 
shivered as the Professor held out a threatening finger at him, and then 
went slowly away. ‘ 

‘‘ He may burn the house down if he likes!” muttered the porter, shiv- 
ering, as soon as he was alone. ‘‘I never saw such a man in my 
life! I sha’n’t sit up here alone any more, and so I'll tell them!” 

Then he relapsed into moody silence for quite half an hour, when: he 
started up, for there were voices heard; and going to the foot of the 
stairs, it was to see Mark Roland come down slowly, staggering and 
wild-looking, till he caught sight of the staring porter, when he took 
hold of the balustrade, and steadied himself to the bottom, 

“ Let me out,” he said, in'a hollow voice; and as the door was opened, 
he gave a gasp, as if glad to catch at the fresh air. Then he walked 
swiftly. away, and the porter shutand secured the door. 


“This is about as curious a start as I’ve seen for a long time!” the 
doorkeeper said, in a low tone. “And if I don’t tell the governor all 
about it as soon as he’s down, I’ma Dutchman! Ah!” 

He gave a start, and leaped off the mat, for a hand had been laid upon | 
his shoulder witha heavy grip; and he turned round, to see that the | 
Professor had come quietly behind him, and was now standing com- | 
posedly smoking his pipe. . 

it You gome up indo my room,” he said, slowly. “I wand do sbeak to 

“Oh, no, sir!’ Thank you, sir, I——” 

ie eae hold your dongue, you booby! You go up directly—dis 
minnid! 

The wretched porter, urged by the other’s fierce looks, went swiftly | 
up the stairs, and then paused b the Professor’s room. "4 } 

“Well, go in, sdoobid!” said the Professor, following him up. 

“Thauk you, sir—no, sir—I——” : 

“You wand do zee in my room aliddle while ago. Now go in and 


” 


He backed the porter in, and seated him in a chair, standing over him 


and smoking the while. 
“Now you sdoopid sby!” he said. ‘ Look all round you, and zee how 


‘auch you shall zee. Isid very dreadful?” 


“No, sir—oh, no, sir!” the man. 

“You do nod zee any dings do vrighden you?” 

“No, sir—nothing, sir.” 

“Nobody’s been g! . ; 

See ey gel wan tiaesid a od 
Thad io, my 4 Ow zee dere was nod- 

ing shogging, you are saddlisty > Mine 
* Oh, yes, sir!” 


Now you zee dose drunk; you dake them down. Id is 


“1d is good, 


now half-past dree,'and:I shall sid.and smoke’ dill you »me a at 
eo vive. I go by der virst TJ TO gab 
‘t Yes, sir. 8 I call some onevup, sir?’ 


~~ 


“No; you zhall not gall some one oop. Dere is my bill, and I bay you. 


_| Dere, ‘gound der moneys. ‘Is id allright?’ 


* Ves, sir. 

‘€ That:is goot. “Now you hold y our sdoobid head back!” 

“Please, sir, I'd rather not, sir.” : 

“You voolishsby, you do. as I.dell you. 
you are gross sdoobid!” : 

He forced the porter’s head back over the chair-rail, the man shivering 
with dread, and opening his mouth as if to call for help; but, to his in- 
tense astonishment, the Professor placed half-a-crown upon. it. 

“You gannod gall out now!” 

The man shook his head, and. began to smile, 

“You gannod sbeak now about my friend who sdop solade?” 

Another slight shake of the head, and the Professor placed half-a- 
crown upon one eye. : 

*t You gannod zee now with dad eye, and now you gannod zee wid der 
oder eye,eh? Dere, big-sdoobid, dake your moneys, and dere is anodder 
one. You know noding at all now?’ 

“No, sir,” said the porter, grinning, 

“Go down, then; gome and vedch der oder drunk, and dad will do.” 

Two hours after, the Professor was on his way to a terminus, en route 
for the United States. , 


Ach, id is wonderful how 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE DOMESTIC HITCHES, 


Mrs. ALFRED MoRRAN sat smiling in the» drawing-room, with her 
skirts spread around her; and her husband, daughters, and servants 
came o4-ye went like so many aides-de-camp in attendance upon a 

eneral, 

:. For, to use a homely phrase, which is very expressive, Uncle Henry, 
the Indian nabob, was turning the house “‘topsy turvy.” 

“Well, Alfred, what now?” said Mrs, Morran, as her lord came in 
hurriedly to her, 


“He wants an extra room for his bath,” said Mr. Morran, feebly ; and 


he. stood looking as if he were afraid of his words. 

‘*Well, dear, Angela must give up hers.” 

“I'm afraid we shall have a great deal of trouble with him,” said Mr. 
Morran, ba egg ‘ 

“For shame, Alfred, to speak like that of sucha dear good old man 
as Henry seems to be! An invalid, too! Angela, love you won’t mind 
giving up your room to your dear uncle, who wants it for his bath?” 

Angela, who had just made her: appearance, and had not yet got over 
the snub she had received about her music, when she had-tried to charm 
the wealty enchanter, hesitated, pouted a minute, and then said, ‘I 
aie. give it up, unless I tell him 1 am doing so on purpose to oblige 
him. 

“Fie, Angela, my love! Why, that looks as if you wish to curry favor 
with your uncle. No; my loye; let your good deeds, be done in silence, 


| and let them’ speak for themselves.” 


** And where am I to sleep?’ said Angela, huffily. 

“You ean have Jack’s room, dear,and he can go to the. little front 
attic. fan’ 

# Good enough for him,” said Angela; ‘‘but, he’ll howl about it—you see 
if he don’t. : , ? 

«Go atid see about the change being made at once, Alfred,” said Mrs. 
Morran. ‘ Let’s make him as comfortable as we can. ’ Come in!’* 

This last was in ‘answer to. a vi decided knock; and a stout, red-faced 
lady, whose appearance denoted her profession, flounced herself into the 


room. 
“Well, cook,” Mrs. Morran said, in the most,suave of tones, ‘‘ what is 
2” 

‘Which I leave you. this day month, mum, if vou please,” said cook, 
and then she gave her head an indignant shake and stared round defiantly 
at everybody in the room, evidently waiting to be questioned. 

“Why, dear me, cook, what is the matter? And you suiting us so 
well!” said Mrs. Morran, whose smile was perfect sweetnessas she gave 
her lord a look; and he and daughter Angela left the room. 

“Which L never heard you say so before, mum!” said the cook, stiffly. 

“Perhaps not, cook; but whaf can be the matter?” 

“Well, mum,” said cook, who was evidently in a boiling rage, “if you 
will have it—I don’t like my kidgin invaded! Ifa missus bemeans her- 
self to come and look round, and Poll Pry into the larder, and ask about 
how much dripping come out of the last leg of mutton, that’s her look- 
out, and Isays nothing; but when my kidgin’s invaded by heathen 
furriners, and Iam turned away from my own fire for a parcel of stran- 
gers to come and cook, it’s time for me to be moving?” 

“Why, what a droll creature you are, cook!” said Mrs, Morran, smiling. 
“What do you mean?” ’ 

“T mean, mum, as that gentleman as is come sent his blackamoor to 
turn me out of my kidgin; and there he is, if you please, making and 
mixing messes out of bottles he has brought with him; and he has cut 
up one of the chickens got in for dinner, and frying it, and going on hor- 
ribly! I haven’t patience with such ways,” concluded the cook, indig- 
nantly. 

bi) Nocesk; it is trying,” said Mrs. Morran; “ but look here, cook: if you 
could give way a little in this, and oblige me, I should be glad.” 

Tee ese eyes dilated; she had never seen her mistress in this temper 
fore 


mee 


“T think something was said about raising your wages last quarter, 


was there at cook?’ said Mrs. Morran, 

‘““Snee-eek! ' 

“ Bless my heart?’ exclaimed Mrs. Morran, starting, ‘ what’s that?” 

‘“That’s a poll-parrot, mum,” said cook, gri Y: % And there’s all 
sorts of wicked beasts come into the house beside. , 

‘‘T suppose Mr. Grant is rather eccentric,” said Mrs. Morran, smiling, 

“You was a saying something about my wages, mum,” said cook, 
“Yes, there was something said; and you said I more than I was 
worth. 
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* Did [, cook?*said Mrs. Morran, ina tone of wonder. 

“Yes, mum, you did,” said cook, spitefully. 

“ Ah! I must have been terribly put out just then,” said’ Mrs. Morran. 
“A large fa is very trying, cook.” 

rp = mum, ’specially to the servants,” said cook, tightening her lips. 

‘* Well, cook, I think you see it would be very awkward for me to 
part with you. Suppose we say those two pounds extra per annum, be- 
ginning from next quarter?” 

‘Beginning from last pet if you please, mum,” said cook. 

“Oh, certainly, cook, if you prefer it,” said Mrs. Morran, pulling out 
a pocket-book.’ “There, I have made a note of it in my tablets.” 

‘Thanky, mum,” said cook. 

Mr. Morran entered now. 

“Weil,” said bis lady. 

‘They are unpackin g, and the mar has taken Lim some lunch,” said 
Mr, Morran, rubbing’ his chin softly. 

* And where’s Jack?” 

*: Helping to unpack some of the lu ey 

“And w y did you not stop and help?’ It would: have been most in- 
teresting to know what he has got—jewe' and Indian shawls, and 
curiosities. Dear me, Mr. Morran, how stupid you ‘are!” : 


“T did offer to stay,” said Mr. Morran, in self deferice; “but he sent 
me out of the. room.” , 

‘How rude, to be sure!” said Mrs. Morran. ‘‘ But we shall soon get 
used to his ways. Dear me! what now? Well, my dear?” 

It was Miss Angela who entered the room. 

“ve seen Jack, ma, and~he says he:shan’t go out of his room to 

lease anybody; and as soon as I told him what it was for, he went in 
Uncle Grant, and appealed. to him,” 
. ‘Oh, a wicked, tiresome boy!” exclaimed mamma. 
ba Hess re you curb: that lad?’ 
. Morran opened his mouth, and shut it twice; then he rubbed his 
chin, and sighed. 

“ And what did Uncle Grant say?’ said Mrs. Morran. 

** Told him—a nasty old bear!—that he was a foo] it he moved. I de- 
clare, ma, it’s disgusting; he’s taking that. boy quite into his confidence, 
and he’s giving -him big cigars to smoke.” 

“Now, do pray be quiet, Angela!” exclaimed Mrs. Morran. “I’m 
doing the best, I can for all of you; but if you get disturbing my nerves, 
I shall break down. Everything falls on my shoulders, for your papa is 
of no more help to me than a baby. Tut! tut! tut! Now what’s that?” 


That was another sharp knock at the door, and the housemaid, looking 
flushed and angrv, came in. 

“Well, Hannah, what is it?’ said Mrs. Morran, testily. 

“This day month, if you please,’ma’am,” said the maid. 

“You wish to leave?® said Mrs. Morran; ‘‘andpray why?” 

‘** Because I can’t stop ina house-where there’s such goings on, ma’am.” 

‘There now, do speak out, my good girl,” continued Mrs. Morran, who 
was not dealing now with her fellow-servant. .‘‘ Have you been collu- 
ding with cook?” ti r 

‘**Pleas’m, I don’t know what colluding is; but I ain’t seen her since 
breakfast.” ; 

“There, there, there! what is it? What goings on do you mean?” 

““Why, ma’am, it’s quite shocking. Td just got the best room ready 
for the new company, ma’am, when a ‘ul black man came into the 
bedroom, and looked at me horrid, and showed his teeth, and then pulled 
all the clothes off the bed, and said massa sahib wouldn’t sleep in a bed 
made like that. And then, if he didn’t make it all over again, in such a 
way, ma’am, as is a perfect disgrace to the house.” 

“There, there, Hannah, I won't listen to any) more such nonsense. 
Mr. Grant is an East Indian, and his servant knows his ways. Why; 
you stupid girl, there will be one bed less for you to make!” 

“Té ain’t that, ma’am} it’s being treated in such. a way.” 

‘““ Now go away at once, and be a sensible girl. I dare say Mr. Grant 
will make you a handsome present; and if he does not, I will.” 


Hannah made another curtsey, and took her departure, somewhat 
paar rey but before another half hour was over there was a fresh dis- 
turbance. 

It was Bob, the buttons, in trouble now, and he was heard howling 
dismally on the stairs. 

“There, for goodness sake, Mr, Morran, don’t stand like that, but go 
and see what is the matter, If things go on like this we shall be —— 
dear Henry going away in disgust with us and our servants too. Goan 
fetch that boy in.” 

Mr. Morran departed, and returned at’ the end of a minute, pushing 
Bob, the page, before him, a step or two at a time, that young gentle- 
man being so much employed trying to rub his eyes out with his knuckles 


that he could not walk. yaa 

He presented a doleful aspect as he stood before his mistress. Half the 
pits in his pock-marked face were filled up with tears, and he was 
sniveling and howling dismally as he rubbed his eyes. 

“Stop that dreadful noise this’ moment, Robert,” said Mrs. Morran, 
shaking her eye-glass at him. : 

“| ain’t a—a—a a-going to sto-st-st-stop here and: be knock—knock— 
knocked about like that, I know!” ‘howled the boy. 

Ae t do you mean, Robert? Who has been knocking you about?” 
said Mrs. Morran. 

“T never did—did—did—did nothing to him!" howled Bob. 

“ Who struck you? Who knocked you about?’ said Mrs. Morran. 

“How—how would he like—like—like—like to -be hit—hit like that?’ 
sobbed Bob. - : 

“You tiresome, aggravating boy!” exclaimed Mrs. Morran, getting up 
and shaking-him, but only to make the big, lubberly fellow howl more 
loudly. = : > 

‘*]—I—I won't st-st-stop here any long—onger,” sobbed ‘Bob; “‘and if 
my ther knew, he’d soon talk to—to—to someon you.” ~ . 

: ou don’t, speak and say what’s the matter, Robert,” exclaimed 


‘Mr. Morran, 


orran, angrily, “ you shall leaye at once!” ’ : 
“J_j-I_I’'m going to leave,” sobbed Bob. “ Ishia’n’t stop here to be 
knocked about, I know.” ; 4 me ae ay 
“Who knocked you about, Robert, I ask you once more?” : 
“ That—that there new gentleman up stairs, and Master Jack.” 
“‘ How dare you say ‘ Master Jack,’ sir?” exclaimed Mrs. Morran, rap- 


ing the boy’s dirty knuckles with her eye-glass, ‘‘ Master John, I’ve 

I 1 a dozen times!” vis . “ ‘ 

“‘Oh—oh—hoo—hoo!” howled the boy ; and he tucked his hand beneath 
his arm, and made believe that it was violently hurt. 

‘Now tell me this minute, sir,” said Mrs. Morran, ‘‘ what have you 
been doing?” 

As this question was asked, Jack entered the drawing-room quietly, 
and stood close behind the boy. . : 

‘Nothing at all, ma’am, true as goodness, I haven’t ; and Master Jack 
—John came behind me, and hit me ten times with his fisties as hard as 
ever he could. Oh!” 

He gavea jump, for Jack at that moment caught him by the ears, and 
made him go down upon his knees. 

‘You didn’t get hold of the monkey’s tail and pull it, did you?” 

“Oh, oh! only once,” said the boy. . 

“ And you didn’t blow at the cockatoo till it beat itself against the 
cage bars?”. 

“T didn’t mean no harm,” said Bob, sobbing. 

be | os ernie make faces at Ramjee, and call him ‘tea-pot,’ did 

‘ou, eh, o yis 
me Please, it was only my fun,” said Bob, sniveling again. 

“Then Uncle Grant gave him one cut with his cane across the back, 
and 1 cuffed hisearasI turned him out of the room. That was all, 
ma! 

Bob sniffed, and looked, and shuffled out of the room, with Jack fol- 
lowing him, Mrs. Morran called after him, but it was of no ayail, for 
Jack said his uncle wanted him particularly, and he ran off. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE LION IN HIS. DEN. 


Five minutes after, Jack was up in the Indian’s room, tofind Ramjee 
preparing his hookah, uncoiling his snake-tube, and presenting him with 
the amber mouthpiece before applying a light to the bowl. 

The room was all in confusion, and strewed from énd to end with odds 
and ends just turned’ out. of the trunks and portmanteaus, piled one 
above another. There was a parrot in one cage, a cockatoo in another, 
a monkey in a third, while a ee box on one side eontained 
something which everynow and then caused a scraping, rustling noise, 
as if a brush was moving inside, 

“Well, boy, come back again?” said the old Indian. j 

‘Yes, uncle; come back!” said the boy. “‘ Getting settled down?” 

“Not yet,” said the old gentleman, Sonny “but, it’s better—it’s 
better now. Deuced cold place, England!” 

“Oh, you'll be all right soon! Can’t help being—rich old- chap like 
‘ou. They'll do anything you tell ’m—ma, pa, and all of them,” said 
ack, grinniae 

‘Including Mr. Jack Morran, junior!” said theold gentleman, grimly, 
as he lay back in his easy chair, smoking. 

“Not I,” yore Jack ; ‘‘I wouldn’t do anything for anybody I didn’t 
like.” And Jack threw himself back in a chair, and stared at his uncle. 

-* But you like me?’ remarked the old gentleman. tg 

“No, I. don’t,” was the flat rejoinder ; ‘‘not yet. I tell you what I do 
like, though?” 

‘“ What's that?’ asked the old gentleman. 

“ Seeing you turn ’em all over, and make ’em do as you please. Why, 
if pa ventured to smoke a cigar in the'study, ma would - down upon 
him like fun ; and here you aresmoking up stairs!” 

‘“* Humph!” muttered the old gentleman. 

“Tl have a cigar with you, if you ask me,” said Jack, coolly. 

“Why, I gave you one a little while ago!” replied the uncle, 

‘Yes ; I’m saving that up to smoke in the square to-night when I slip 
out. I say, though, have you got another of those hoo: 1 

The old man nodded. : : 

‘Well, then, make’ Ramjee get it ready for me,” said the boy, with 
his eyes sparkling. 

The old gentleman clapped his hands twice and the eastern servant 
came in, received his orders, and ten minutes after, Master Jack was 
sitting back sucking away at a long snake-tube of a hookah, and appar- 
ently in a state of the most supreme enjoyment. —. _ 

“Tsay,” he said, as soon as they werealone, ‘this is jolly! I'll often 
come andsit with you, if you’ll.stand one of these.” 

“Ugh! you selfish young rascal!” growled the old man, 

“No, Lan’t,” said Jack, ‘‘not when you come to know me. Don’t you 
make any mistake about me, uncle; I’m not going to toady yon, and wait 
on you, and play sneak to creep. into your fayor because yong rich. 
They'll doall that fast enough. You should have heard the girls talk about 
the presents you were sure to bring home. Ha, ha, ha! Isay, though, it 
must be nice to go out to India, and get rich and come back again.’ 

‘* Without any liver, eh, Jack?’ said theoldgentleman. ‘So the girls 
expect presents, do they?” 

7“ Yes,” replied Jack, grinning. “‘ I-know what I'd give ’em if I were 

ou. 
wn What?” asked the uncle, with his eyes twinkling. 

“Give Angy the parrot,.and Carly the cockatoo; it'll make them hor- 
ribly savage, for they’re both afraid of being old maids.” 

The 4 gentleman chuckled, and watched the boy as he sat and 
smoked. 

‘* | know, what you're thinking,” said the boy, staring hard at the yel- 
low old face. ; 

‘“‘ What?” demanded the old man, 2 ' 

“That this pipe will make me ill; and it won’t.” - 

“Wrong,” retorted the old gentleman. ‘“‘T was wondering what you’d 
like as a present for yourselfi—the pokey ; 

“Not ps answered the boy, stoutly. “I’m not a shark, uncle; Idon’t~ 
want anything only a cigar sometimes, I say, I shall come and smoke 
half your tobacco.” nal 

The old man nodded, : 

“ And when you run out, I'll save up and stand some more.” 

» “You will, will you?” said the old tleman. 

“Well, I will,” said the boy “if T ean save up; but itis hard to do 
that when there’s so many things one wants to buy as soon as there’s 
money in one’s pocket.” 


~ 


oe | 


PLAYING TO WIN, 19 


‘Come in!” said Mr. Grant; for there was a tapat the room door, and 
bear Morran y npn gy . 

»_ “T've come to see if you are getting settled, He dear,” said Mrs: 

Morran. “Ab, you dear, naughty boy, why, yowre wooking like your 


dded: 
“Yes,” said the old gentleman,’ “I’m getting settled now. Ramjee 
¢ will put all these things straight soon. Won't you sit down?” : 
“Thank you, Henry,” said . Morran; and she took a chair close to 
the case, which emitted a rustling sound. ‘‘ But won’t you come down 
to the drawing-room? Everything is ready there for you, and the girls 
are waiting outside to take you down.” - 

Jack winked at his uncle, and the old gentleman saw iti 

“T think they had better not wait, -ma’am,” he’said; ‘‘I don’t think I 
shall come down to-day.” 

“Not come down, Hevry?” exclaimed Mrs. Morran. “Oh, surely you 
don’t mean that?” : 

“T always say What I mean, ma’am,” said the old gentleman; ‘‘and— 
you'll excuse me—I am always accustomed to being minded!” 

‘Oh, of course, Henry, dear! Don’t trouble yourself, if you would 
rather not come down; only we shall all feel dreadfully disappointed. 
The girls have been longing to have a chat with you.” : 

“Tm afraid they must long,” said Uncle Grant, grimly. 
with traveling, and want rest and peace.” 

“ And I’m sure, dear Henry, there is no place in London where you 
would find it better. Dll go down, then; and you'll'ring, won’t you, 
when you want anything?” 
+“ Ramjee will get me whatever I want, ma’am,” said Mr. Grant; “and 
that will be very little. Assoon as I am settled, I shall give you no 
farther trouble; and unless you smell my tobaeco, you won't know 
there’s anybody in the house, 

“Oh, ’'m sure we sha’n’t,” said Mrs. Morran; “and as for the scent of 
; that tobacco, I was saying to Angela,.as we came up, that it was simply 
delicious.” 
/ Jack burst into a loud fit of coughing, and lay back in his chair choking. 
“My dear John, what,is the matter?” exclaimed Mrs. Morran. 
“Only some of the delicious scent got down my throat!” replied 
Jack. “And I say;\ ma, I didn’t know you were fond of snakes!” 
“Fond of snakes, John!” exclaimed Mrs. Morran, starting up. ‘‘Sure- 
ly there are none here!” ¢ 
| “ Only in that box you're leaning against!” said Jack, grinning. 
: ‘Oh, gracious!” exclaimed Mrs. Morran, springing up, as she heard 
a loudrustle. ‘‘ Surely you have not brought snakes into the house, 
Henry?’ And she fled to the other end of the room, 

‘Only a specimen or two for a friend,” said Mr. Grant, smiling. 

“Now, I don’t believe it!” protested Mrs. Morran, shaking her fan at 
her brother-in-law, laughingly. ‘It’s anaughty, wicked plan of yours 
to get rid of me! But there! I’m going down now; and mind, Henry 
/ { dear, we shall be so pleased to see“you as soon as. you feel sufliciently 
| rested to come down. John, my love, come with me!” 


—— 


“Tm tired 


Jack set up his back as if about to resent the order; but there was a 
: look in his mother’s eye anda tone in her voice which he felt that he 
could not disobey, so he rose and was following dear mamma from the 
room, when the old East Indian spoke. 
~ *““Oh, Mrs. Morran,; I suppose [° can ask for anything I like in the 
ouse 
; ‘Oh, yes, dear Henry! pray speak!” exclaimed Mrs. Morran, en-, 
thusiastically. ‘‘ You can’t tell how glad we shall be to help you in any 
way! The house an! all within it are at your disposal.” 
“Do you mean that, ma’am? ” queried the old gentleman, drily. 
*‘ Mean it, my dear Henry ! What do 
*‘ Relatives, ma’am—relatives.” 
“*Yes, dear Henry, of course.” 
“ And relatives, ma’am,” he continued, “‘according to my experience, 
are not the most pleasant qudges of one’s actions.” ) 
“My dear Henry, pray don’t misjudge us! Youmay rest assured that 
nothing can give us greater pleasure here than to minister to your com- 
fort. Ab, Henry, you little know how glad Iam to hay some real 
work to do—something which calls for @ little real sympathy, and 
brings reaction fromthe hollow, bare emptiness of everyday fashion- 
able life! Your coming amongst us is like oo oasis in an empty 
desert, and I greet it for my girls’ sake as, well as my own. Ask for 
what you will, dear Henry, and it is yours. . 
| ‘Thank you, ma’am,” said the brother-in-law, drily.. ‘I’m glad you 
entertain such worthy sentiments towards me. ou won’t change?’ 
“ Change! ” exclaimed Mrs. Morran, reproac 7. 
“ Well, you see, I'shall be a troublesome, crotchetty person.” 
Mrs. Morran smiled pleasantly, as if to say, ‘Your crotchets will de- 


light us.” 
. “Don’t forget what you have said, that’s all,” rejoined Mr. Grant. 
‘Oh, no, I shall never forget it!” returned Mrs. Morran. 
“Tf you like,” said the old gentleman, ‘I'll just stayhere the night, 
and pick out good ledgings to-morrow.” 
“ Tf—if you wish to send me away in tears,” said Mrs. Morran, produc- 
ing her handkerchief, “pray do so, Henry.” t 
A sob that gave Mrs. Morran’s throat the appearance of that of a gen- 
tle cow beneath a shady willow, engaged in rumination. 
«There, there! I only want for us to understand one another fully,” 
ve 3 said Mr. Grant, y. “Put away that handkerchief, please, ma’am.” 
“We shall understand one another, Tam sure, dear Henry,” said Mrs, 
Morran; “but pray don’t have so bad “an opinion of the only relations 
| you have in the world.” 
- “Let's see; there’s young Grayburn and his sister.” 
y. Mrs. Morran did not'spéak, only closed her eyes and tightened her lips; 
{ but the action was not lost upon the old gentleman: 
M ys for all,,ma’am, then you wish me to ‘stay with you?” said Mr. 
ram “ ; 
“Dear Henry, yes, unless you desire to do us a real injury—to make 
us feel that we have been wanting in some act of kindness towards our 
relative, whose co has'so gladdeéned us all.” 
a cor good, ma’am. I’m glad of it; so now we understand each 
other’ 
“Oh, Phe of course!” said Mrs. Morran. ‘‘ But you wished me to do 
some little thing—to get something for you?” 


you take us for?” 


“Oh, Lonly wanted you to leaye that young monkey here. I dare 
say he’ll be useful to me. I'll send him awa en I’ve done with him,” 

‘Oh, certainly, dear Henry!” exclaimed Mrs. Morran, beaming upon 
the withe yellow old boy, who sat. blinking at her with his pipe in 
his hand. “ But I thought it was to be some real thing—something that 
would call for genuine work.” 

“That'll do for the present, ma’am,” said the old gentleman, drily. 
“T dare say I shall make a ter call upon you by and by.” 

“Then, good-bye, dear Henry, for the present,” said Mrs, Morran, 
and she went up and kissed him, amen | pleasantly the while; and then, 
waving her handkerchief .playfully, she left the room to join her 
daughters, who were listening on the stairs, 

ooray!” roared Jack, as soon as they were alone; and he threw 
himself back in his chair, and seized the tube of the hookah once more, 


CHAPTER XXII. 
PREPARING FOR THE FIGHT. 


ISABEL GRAYBURN was too much upset to go straight to Mr. Scarr’s, 
so the brother and sister returned, and had a quiet talk together. 

“There, there!” said Frank, at last; ‘ Mik those eyes. Is that my 
strong-minded sister, erying over the spiteful words of a weak, false- 
hearted woman!” 

‘* But it seems so cruel, Frank, to charge me with—with being light 
and frivolous, when, I believe, I have always——” 

“Been the best, truest-hearted girl that ever lived—except one,” said 
Frank, catching her in his arms and kissing her, till she nestled close 
tohim. ‘There! let it go,,and don’t worry about such stuff!” 

“Do you think I ought not to worry, Frank?” 

He turned smilingly to her. 

“ Here’s a question for an answer,” he said. 
foolish, light, flirting girl?” 

“Ah, no, Frank; indeed I have not. You know it, too,” she exclaim- 
ed, impetuously. i 

“Well, then, why trouble about that stupid woman?” 

“T won’t any more,” she said, smiling through her tears,, 


‘*Have you been a very 


“Tsay, Bell,” said Frank, gazing at her,. ‘‘ Why, ILneyer saw before 
how pretty you havé grown.’ : 
“That is because your eyes were full of someone else, sir,” was the 


arch reply. 

**Humph!” ‘said Frank, and then he turned the conversation back to 
the Tavistock Square people. ‘It’s all plain enough,” he said, ‘‘ Jack— 
that boy, Jack, pon my word, if he had been six or seven ree older, 
and had asked me what he did, he should have had you, Bell.” 

*“ Phank you, sir,” said Isabel, meckingly. . ‘‘Am I to have a voice in 
such matters, or does it all rest with your y creation?” 

‘* Don’t talk nonsense,” said Frank. ‘‘ But I was going to say, Jack’s 
right enough. The old gentleman is coming home, rich as a nabob, and 
the old lady has planned out how the money is to be divided between tho 
girls and Jack—just as if they weren’t rich enough. _ Well, they’re wel- 
come to it forme. And now go and bathe those eyes, for I shall be all 
on thorns until you are safe at Russell Square.” 

Isabel ran off, to return in a few minutes; her eyes slightly red, but in 
a respects:bright, and looking as if nothing had occurred to worry 

er. 

“That's my brave girl,” cried Frank. ‘‘ Why, Bell, I always liked you, 
but I'm beginning now to be as proud of youas a prince. I feel quite 
aggressive, and ready to assault and batter anybody whodares to look at 
and admire you.” 

“Don’t be frightened, Frank,” said Bell, looking at him and blushing. 
‘And now let’s talk sense, dear; give me a few instructions,” 

“T will,” said Frank; and he talked earnestly to her for a few minutes, 
ending by saying, ‘‘ Tell Mina it is my earnest wish and desire that you 
should stay with her; that I beg her to give way—— Pooh! what an ass L 
am! Ishall come and tell her myself! 

They were shown up, after some little hesitation on the part of the 
servant, who at first denied his mistress’s presence in the house, but 
Frank turned upon him so sharply, that he showed them into the draw- 
ing-room. 
f ere!” said the footman, to one of the maids he summoned by a 
eall-bell; ‘‘ tell Miss Scarr that there are a lady and a gentleman in the 
drawing-room.” ; 

‘*T don’t half like it,” he continued; ‘‘and yet half a sov. every time 
he comes is not to be grinned at,- Two pound in a week! . I'll do it. 
Next time you comes tothe door, Mr. Grayburn, sir, as you're pretty 
tight with your coin, I shall take an observation through the side win- 
dow, and let you ring.” yi 5 

Some few minutes elapsed after Frank and his sister had entered the 
drawing-room, during which the former walked hastily up and down, 
while his sister sat and watched him anxiously. 

‘Why don’t she come?” exclaimed Frank, at last. And he laid his 
hand upon the bell; butat that moment a ae! little lady’s-maid opened 
the door softly, peeped in, aud then smiled, as, she saw who it was, and 
was backing out, when Frank stopped her. _ 

‘* Here, Lizzie!” he said. Where’s your mistress?” fe 

“She'll be down directly, sir, now!” said the girl, smiling, and laying 
great stress. on the now. 

“What do you mean?’ said Frank, sharply. ae 

‘Well, sir, she sent me down to see who it was. She was afraid it 
was someone else.” — , : ' ' 

“Run and tell her my sister is) here, too,” said Frank; and his brow 
knit as the girl left, the room. ‘‘ You see,” he continued, oa 4 to 
Isabel, ‘* you are wanted here; and you will need all your strength of 


ch ter.” : : ’ J 
«Trust me, Frank,” said Isabel, firmly. “I will do anything that is 
for your and Mina’s welfare,” ; 
oy know you will,” said Frank, gazing admiringly at the bright, 
flushed face and sparkling eyes. ‘‘But be very kind and gentle to 
in-her trouble.” " to 
The door opened at this moment, and Mina came _in, Sats Pale, 
sabel, 


worn, and with the traces of recent tears in her eyes. She ran to 
and kissed her, and the next moment was clasped in Frank’s arms. 


‘““Why, pet,” he said, tenderly, “‘ what is it? Eyes red, face white, and. 


. 
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obliged. to’ send some one to see first who ‘is here.» Has that, scoun- 

“Hush!” exclaimed Mina, imploringly.. ‘‘Don’t say anything. Oh, 
Frank!” she said, ‘1 am bewildered—miserable—so weak, that I‘ feel.as 
if I could do nothing but sit down helplessly, and ery!” ! 

She seated herself beside Isabel on acouch, and Frank took the other side. 

‘First tellme,” said Frank, “‘ has your tormentor been here?’ 

“Yes,” replied Mina, sadly; ‘* twice—yesterday and to-day!” 

Frank leaped up and began to pace the room for a few moments, then 
he reseated himeeit : 

“Go on,” he said, hoarsely. ‘Tell mo, whatdid he say?” 

“He apologized, and was respectful—asked my pardon, Oh!” said 
Mina, wearily, “I hardly know what he said.” - 1 

“ But your father—he must be aware! You have told him?’ 

“Ah, Frank—Frank!” said Mina, pitifully, as she clung to his sister; 
“T don’t know—I can’t tell what. has come to poor papa; he seems heart- 
broken. Last night, when I spoke to him about Mr. Roland, he clasped 
his hands, and was nearly going down upon his knees to me, as he ask- 
ed my pardon; begged me to forgive him; told me he was helpless, and 
could not act.” . i 

“But,” exclaimed Frank, furiously, “this is imbecility; I will not 
stand by and see it!” 

“Oh, Frank, hush!” exclaimed Mina; ‘‘Now he is in such trouble, I 
want to be a comfort to him—to help him; and I fear that Iam the 
cause of a great deal of his pain.” 

“ Absurd!” said Frank. ‘No, no: that isnotit. We are the victims 
of circumstan turned ‘against us by a villain.” 

“Hush!” exclaimed Mina, looking round in alarm. 

“Hush? Why should 1?” exclaimed Frank, impetuously. ‘‘I say 
Mark Roland is a villain! I know heis!| Why are you afraid?’ 

“The servants, Frank!—the servants? I believe he bribes them—that 
they are all in his interest.” , 

“T thought as much!” exclaimed Frank. ‘“ That impudent footman 
made me suspect it.” 

“Andlam thinking of poor papa,” said Mina; “‘every shaft you 
direct against this man strikes papa, and it is his injury.” 

Frank strode up and down the room again fora few minutes, and then 

used in front of his sister and the weeping girl. 

“T am obliged to oot Plainly, darling,” he said, with firmness, and 
yet there was ineffable tenderness in his tone; ‘‘and therefore youmust 
es a me if I seem cruel, or say words that may shock. 


ina looked up appealingly in his face, and there were love and trust | ° 


in her ,’as she said, “‘go'on!” 

‘I don’t know how or by what means it has been contrived,” said 
Frank; ‘‘ but this man, Roland, has got. supreme command over your 
father, who yields tohim in everything. Power—money—you have evi- 
dently been the prize for which he works; and since matters have come 
to such a pass, darling—since your poor father has surrendered his own 
will entirely to that of this man, the time has come when I must ask you 
to give me the right to’ protect you—to save from insult the woman who 
has promised me her hand, as’she has given me her heart. Mina, dar- 
ling, ‘ou must be my wife?”’ ne i 

be a eomne day —I have promised,” she said, softly, giving him glance 
for glance. wal 

“You must be my wife at once, as soon as it can be arranged, and 
then we shall see how this scoundrel dares to behave himself then.” 

Mina shook her bead ms 

“You shake your head;” he said, impetuously. ‘‘ There! ask Isabel 
what she would advise under the circumstances.” 

‘“‘Tsabel, as a dear sister, would never counsel me to forsake my father 
when he is broken down with trouble—when such a desertion would be 
the finishing stroke to crumble down his’happiness. Oh, Frank, he loves 
me very dearly!” , ; 

“So dearly that he would sell you to this base plotter, so as to save 
himself!” ¢ Frank, hotly. . 

“No, Frank,” said Mina, her face flushing and her head thrown back. 
‘Papa is too honorable a gentleman. He loves me too well; but he is in 
trouble now—entangled in some way, and we must help him.” 

“ How can you?” said Frank, bitterly. .‘‘ What can we do! I am for- 
bidden the house!” 

‘Forbidden the house! You?’ cried Mina. 

‘“Yes: by this man’s commands to your father. Why, even to-day we 
were denied entrance; and but for ay See we should have 
been sent away without seeing £38. ina, darling, 1 am not exagger- 
ating. This Roland told your father in my presence that I was to be 
cast off now—that ours was a boy and girl flirtation that must have an 
end—and I was to be‘ordered away to return no more.” 

“ And was this said before you?” asked Mina, with much warmth. 

“Yes; almost word for word,” said Frank. 

Mina rose-and laid her hands upon his breast, and looked up earnestly 


at him. 
“No boy and girl flirtation, Frank, I think,” she said, with a sob, and 
he clasped her more closely to his heart. “‘ Sister !— !”.she said. 
turning her head in the direction of ‘Miss Grayburn; “‘ Frank will tell 
‘ou I was quiet and reserved with him. Don’t think me unmaidenly, 
en, if like this, before you, I cling to him who. is to be my husband, 
and to protect me from all wrong!” 

Isabel’s reply was for her to rise, and kiss Mina lovingly upon the 
cheek. Then she turned as if to reach the window. 

“Don’t go, Bell,” said Frank, leading Mina once moretothe.sofa. ‘‘I 
want your help and counsel. Mina here will listen to you now more, 
perhaps, than to me, Tell me what to do?” 

“‘T can’t counsel her to leave Mr. Scarr now—at such a time, Frank,” 
said Isabel, taking one of Mina’s hands, and passing her arm round the 
other's _ waist. “It wouldnotberight. It would becruel to both 

separa : : 
Pt see how she is situated!” said Frank. sharply—‘ see to what she 
ex, f * : : 

‘* Mina has promised to be your wife and my sister,” said Isabel. ‘‘ Have 
Mics no more faith in a woman’s love than to e that she will transfer 

t — one man to a rival at another’s bidding? Oh, Frank, I blush for 
you 

She sat up proud and energetic, and Mina clung to her tightly. 

“T do ow mistrust,” said k; ‘‘I wish to Moree” = 7 


‘‘Of course,” said) Isabel.  ‘‘ Well;, then, be. patient. We must wait 
a bee how matters go. Mina here has promised you, and will never 

‘* Never,” said Mina Soaly. aon 

“As to this Mr. Roland it will be time enough to proceed to ex- 
tremities, when, after he has been fairly shown that his case is hopeless, 
he continues to pester someone here with his addresses.” 

Mina shuddered, and. Isabel pressed. her more closely. 

‘Under the, circumstances,,seeing that she is alone,” said Isabel, 
quietly, ‘‘Mina is going to ask me to stay with her, to be her compan- 
ion.. Now women are, you own yourself, quite strong.” 

“But can you—will you stay with me?” cried Mina, gazing eagerly in 
the other’s face. 

“Tean, and will,” said Isabel, ‘if you will have me, and trust me asa 
sister should.” 

“Have you—trust you,” cried Mina, an” a new light of animation 
sprang into her face. ‘Oh, Frank,” she said, holding out her hand 
to him, “‘you may be quite happy. now; for, with Isabel at my side, I 
am quite ready to meet.a dozen AS Rolands.” 

Frank did not look so satisfied, nOuE and she said to him, with a 
smile, ‘‘ And you would have had me behave badly to poor papa, when. 
here was such a course open as this?” 

‘It’s my selfishness, darling!” he said, brightening up. ‘Then, I'll 
be at rest; only I must hear from you daily, and you shall promise me 
this——” 

‘* Yes,” said Mina, gazing lovingly at him. 

‘‘____ Tf really, at any time, matters have come to such a pass, and 
Isabel thinks and tells you that she.considers it right and best that you 
should become my wife you, will at once consent?” : 

‘‘} will, Frank!” she replied, simply; and he took her in his arms oncé 
ies ee as the door was opened, and the footman announced Mr. 

and!’ 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
“TO DEAR UNCLE HARRY’S ROOM.” 


““ WELL, ma,” exclaimed Mrs. Morran’s two stringy daughters, flying 
at her as soon as she was half way down the stairs, “is he coming?” 

““H’sh! No, my dears, not at present! But don’t talk—don’t raise 
your voices! I dare say we shall get him down sovn!” 

‘Oh, what a bother!” observed, Angela. 

‘* A regular nuisance!” remarked Carlotta, 

‘“H’sh, my dears!” 

“Well, I shall soon get tired, if he’s to snub us about our music, and 
sit smoking there all day long!” declared Angela. 

‘“‘We shall be bored to death with him!” said Carlotta. ‘‘ Whata hor- 
rible old mummy he looks,” 

‘Hush, Carly, dear, You shouldn’t!” said Mrs. Morran, smiling. 

“He looks just as if he hadeaten mulligatawny soup till it had dyed 
his skin,” said Carlotta, again. 

‘« And putin all the warm shadow with curry,” said Angela, laughing: 

‘* Now, it’s very nenghiy of you, ny. dears,” said Mrs. Morran, fisoe 
ing her daughters’ ears, playfu ne and leading the way into the drawing- 
room, ‘closing the door carefully after her. ‘‘ Now, pray, darlings, be 
very nice and attentive, and do Ped best to please your dear uncle.” 

Angela made & grimace, and Carlotta said, ‘‘ Dear uncle,” with a 
rather peculiar inflection of voice. 

‘“‘T should begin bim a smoking-cap at once, if I were you, Angela,” 
said mamma. 

. neg I ip tomes —— meets’ mention the young lady, sharply. 

“ And you, Carlo ought make hima pair of slippers—scarlet 
and yellow, like a bandanna handkerchief,” = 

‘* Money, money,” said Carlotta. : 

“Of course, my dear, And pray be careful, for I should like you bo’ 
to make a good impression upon your dear uncle,” 

“Why wouldn’t he let us in?” asked Angela, quickly. 

“* He’s fatigued, poor dear, with his long journey,” said mamma. 

“ He isn’t too tired to have Jack lounging about him,” put in Angela. 

“Now, my dear; I must have no display of weak jealousy of that 
sort,” said mamma, 

‘Weak jealousy, mamma!” retorted Carlotta. “Just asif we should 
be jealous of Jack!” ; 

‘* Hush, a4 dears, preys and I must.ask you to work with me in this: 
we must make your dear uncle comfortable. He is very wealthy, and 
we are his only relatives.” 

‘“There’s cousin Jack and Isabel,’ interposed Carlotta. 

“‘I desire, Carlotta, that you never. mention their names in this 
house!” exclaimed mamma, with warmth. ‘As I was saying, we are 
his only relatives, and he can’t be long for this world!” F 

‘¢ And then he'll leave all his money to the Hospital for Incurable 
Livers!” said Carlotta, pertly. 
aon dear Carlotta,” exclaimed mamma, ‘‘ you have given me quite a 

““T don’t see why Jack’s to be favored in everything,” said Angela— 
“a scrubby boy like he is! And he has more pocket-money, and is pet 
ted in everything! Now he’s made prime minister to Unele Nabob! 

‘Hush, Angela,” said mamma, shuddering, and looking over her 
shoulder. ‘Now, my good child, do be a little more p t! Sup- 
pose your uncle heard: you? It would blight your prospects for life!” 

‘Yes, I dare say,” said Angela; ‘‘Jack’s done all that already. It 
won't make any difference to me, and I shall only snub the old yellow 
boy some of these days.” ' 

‘I desire you todo no such thing, Angela!” commanded mamma, in her 
most vinegary tones. ‘‘I insist upon your both attending scrupulously 
to your uncle’s wishes; and if it results in hismaking Jack his heir, why, 
you ought to be just as thankful. Carlotta, I’m ashamed of A 

- t girl ao 3 yom of twenty-two, behaving like a school-room hoyden. 
i Ss ce’ ; 


disgra F 
“Ts it?” said Carlotta, lau at her sister. ‘‘ Well, I don’t see wid 
fun in making myself miserable, so as to provide for Jack, as ill- 
conditioned a boy as ever lived.” : 

_ “No, he isn’t—so now, then!” said the voice of Jack. “I should be 
civil enough if you girls were civil and pleasant to me, instead of snub, 


te. 


— 


, of vantage 
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snub, snubbing, and showing your tempers at.me, and calling me boy, 
eye oie morathis till night, just as if I could help how old I was, 
Quite as much a man as you are women.” 

‘““And, pray, sir, what do you want here?” demanded mamma, aus- 
§§ eames to tell you I’m going out. . Going to send Bob for a cab.” 

Yt ot where are you going, pray?” 

Oriental Club, to dine with uncle. 
fingers, ‘what do you think of that?” 

“That boy will.come home ill, ma!” said Angela. 

Cae oe a to goand tell uncle not to let him have any wine, ma,” 
sugpeete! arlotta. 

k winked, andbounded out of the room; Angela gave herself a 
wrench, and went to the window, where she began drumming on the 
yd and Carlotta threw herself pettishly in a chair, to begin pleating 

er dress, and patting the ground with her foot, 
And so they remained till a cab, was heard to draw up to the door, 
and the old Indian began slowly to descend, leaning on Jack’s arm, 


Eh, girls,” he cried, snapping his 


and thumping every step with his stick, muttering thunder the while 


against the wretched contrivances of those London houses, which en- 
tailed so much fatigue in going up and coming down. 

“ Nevermind, uncle; you'll soon get used to it!” urged Jack. “ Steady; 
mind the turn! Come along, Ramjam!”’ . 

“Don’t you call my servant out of his name, sir!” the old gentleman 
was heard to say as they passed the drawing-room door. ‘‘ His name is 
Ramjee.” 

“* Yes, sahib, Ram-jee!” said the Hindoo, 

‘* All right, Ram-jee!” repeated Jack. ‘‘ [ won’t call you names, Shall 
I go outside the cab, uncle?” . ? 
an No, sir; you will come inside. Ramjee will ride, outside, with the 

ver. . 

Then the voices grew indistinct, and the hall-door was heard to open, 
the cab-door banged, and, from their posts of vantage, the girls saw the 
cab drive off, with Jack nodding from the window, and turbaned 
Ramijee sitting back, with arms folded, upon the box. 

**Oh, ma!” exclaimed Carlotta ; ‘‘ here’s.a chance.” 

“‘Whatdo you mean, my dear?” asked mamma. 

“‘Let’s go and see what he’s got up stairs in his room!” 

** Yes!” exclaimed Angela, with her eyes glistening. ‘‘ All sorts of 
Indian things! Do come!” 

‘* My dears,” protested mamma. ) 
Such a proceeding would be in the worst of taste, and would be quite a 
breach of confidence.” 

‘Oh, ma, what nonsense!” exclaimed the girls, together. 

“| have no objection, though, my dears, to going up with you to your 
uncle’s room, to see if we can lessen a little of the existing confusion. 
We might puta few things straight, before he returns.” 

*“‘Come, on, then,” said Angela, eagerly. 

*“‘Butwe must’ be careful, my dears,” said mamma; ‘for I fancy 
your uncle has some specimens in a case.” - 

‘“T like specimens, ma, dear;” said|Carlotta, laughing. ‘‘Comeaway, 
or we shall have him back.” 
smiling. ‘‘1 know-too well what dining is at a club.” 

““Where’s pa?” said Angela. oa } nid res 

“Tn his study, my dear,” replied mamma, smiling, and pinching her 
daughter’s dusky neck. ‘| Who knows, my, dears, but what your uncle 
may havesome lovely pearls, eh? And soft, rich Indian shawls, eh?’ 
she continued, stroking Carlotta’s hair. 


“Oh, la, ma, do come!” said the young lady; and they went up to 


“‘dear uncle Henry’s room.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
SEARCHING FOR TREASURES, 


“Wat a frightful confusion!” exclaimed Mrs. Morran, as sheentered 
the East Indian’s room, closely followed by her daughters. 

And certainly it was not particularly tidy for boxes, cases, and trunks, 
half unpacked, were stuck.here and there, all oyer the room, 

‘““Phew! How it smells of bad tobacco!” exclaimed Carly,, ‘“‘Oh, ma! 
why do you allow it?” \ : ’ 

‘Hush, child!” said mamma; ‘if your uncle. wishes to smoke, of course 
he must.” 

“What can he want witha parrot and a cockatoo ?’ asked Angela, 
going up to a cage and sticking in her finger, but. only to snatch it back 
with a shriek, for ‘the bird had snipped a piece out, ‘ 

“Then you Should not have touched it, Angra aid mamma, as her 
Peay ogo ner her handkerchief round the place. ‘How could you 
be so foolish?” 

«‘* How should I know the spiteful. thing would bite?” replied the girl, 
pettishly. ‘I wonder what’s in that chest?” 

“ Silks orshawls, I should think,” replied mamma, trying to, raise, the 
lid, but it was fast. ‘‘ What’s in that trunk, Carlotta?’ ¢ 

- * Only musty clothes; smelling horribly of camphor,” answered Car- 
lotta, banging down the lid—a noise which begat a harsh chattering 
from one corner of the room, 

‘* Why, that’s his nasty monkey!” said Angela. ‘‘ Ugh, you wretch!” 
- She picked up a book, and sent it skimming across the room at the lit- 
tle restless animal which avoided it, and then fled, screeching and chat- 
tering over boxes and cases, from chair to chimney-piece, and from 
thence to wardrobe and drawers, ending by bounding on to the bed, up 
the hangings, and g the of the Arabian head, from which post 

@ watched the intruders, as alarmed by the noise, the parrot 
and cockatoo shrieked with all their might, and uttered a host of strange 
words, not one of which was miderethridabie by the family of Morran. 

““ How could you be so silly, Angela?) I haven't patience with you!” 
cried mamma. 
| “The littleim: 


looked sougly, Iwas obliged to throw something at it,” 


said Angela, with a bland, naive look. “Serve it right! 
--ITowonder where hand a eve jewels?” inquired mamma, from whose | mum,” stamm girl. “ot bi 
gs i,| “Tf's my belief, Hester,” said Mrs. Morran, holding up a warning, fin- 
| ger, ‘that you came here moved by some mean, conteanpeltoe tioning. 
{of curiosity. So mind this, Hester; any su 


y the intent to put 


“JT could not, think of such a thing. | 


“Certainly, my love,” said mamma, ‘*He’s sure to have a great 
number of pearls, and diamonds, and emeralds. Oh, here’s a box here 
—sandal-wood, that is. I should say that’s an Eastern jewel-case.” 

‘‘Oh Lsay, ma,” said the playful, Angela; ‘“* what:fun it would be if 
uncle came back, and caught us!” 

“Gracious, child,” exclaimed Mrs.’ Morran, dropping the sandal-wood 
case, “‘ how you do talk!” wars 

“*T shouldn’t like him to catch us!” said Carlotta, who was peeping 
between layers of clothes in a bullock-chest. 

“‘T would not have him come now for the world!” said mamma, “ Do 
be quiet, child!” 

- The girls crowded close to her as she proceeded to open the sandal- 

wood box, each uttering praises of its finish and beautiful inlaying. 

t ‘ Tr say emeralds!” said mamma. “All the very large ones come from 
ndia. +m 2 

And she playfully held down the lid. 

** Pearls, I say!” declared Angela. 

‘And I diamonds, mamma! Some begum’s parure! How nice to 
have a rich uncle! Now, ma, open sesame!” 

Mamma raised the lid of the’ sandal-wood ) box, ‘but no’ jewels lay 
theréin; only row upon row, tier upon’ tier, of roughly-made Indian 
cheroots; and mamma banged down the lid with such vengeance that 
the parrot was startled into speech. © » ; 

“Ah, ha! Fu-la-ha! Masulipatam!” shouted the bird. 

‘What does it say?” asked Angela. 

‘** It’s some horrible swearing in Hindostanee,” said Carlotta. 

“Oh, the idea,” exclaimed mamma. ‘‘A parcel of nasty cigars in a 
box like that. Well, let’s have a good look while we are here, my dears.” 

It was astonishing how thoroughly now the professed object: of the 
mission was forgotten. 

“*T wonder where he does’ keep’ the ‘shawls—he’s sure to have some,” 
said mamma. “TI shouldn’t ‘be surprised if they were in that nailed- 
up case, packed in tin.” 

“But 1 want to see his Indian jewels, ma,” said Carlotta. 
have a lot.” 

“Sure to have, my dear,” said mamma. “ And, if we knew in which 
case to look, I’m sure we should find them. These old Indians have so 
many presents made them by the Eastern princes.” 

“How stupid to hide them, then, where we can’t find. them,” ex- 
claimed Carlotta. ‘What's in that box, Angela?” 

‘*Musty old nankeen things.” 

“ What's that, ma, dear?’ 

‘* Tobacco,” replied mamma, in disgust, 


‘* He must 


* Let us look in this box.” 


She pointed to one standing back, which they had not yet opened. It 


was a heavy lumbering case of yery rough wood, but it was locked, and 
the searcher turned away _in disgust. 
“Stop a moment,” said Angela. -“*T saw some'keys somewhere... »Oh, 
I know. | In the little box in the drawers. Perhaps one of. those will 
open it. ; : 
She ran to the drawers, and took up a bunch of half a dozen keys, one 
of which proved to be that belonging to the case, which, on being opened, 


. ; and the lid raised, the rough’ front fell"open, revealing a second front, 
‘‘Not till ten or eleven, my dears, at; the very least,” said mamma, 


which was a cabinet of small,'shallow’ drawers. 

“Thought we should come to something at last!” said mamma, trying 
the first drawer, but only to find it locked. A: small Key, though, was 
forthcoming from the bunch, and the first drawer opened, to emit a 
strange smell of camphor, and display a rcw of) tiny bright-colored 
bird-skins, Teposing in cotton wool. : 

“Bah! curiosities!” said manimay, shutting the’ drawer, and openin; 
odes t tg which was full of small bones; all: carefully numbered) an 
abelled.* ; 

The next was full of pieces of dirty-looking quartz, each with its num- 
ber neatly pasted upon it, evidently for reference. j 

“ What a lot of rubbish!” said Mrs. Morran. 

‘‘ And what a lot of valuable time must have been spent: in the label- 
ing and numbering them!” remarked Carlotta. ; 

* Here’s the catalogue,” said Angela, fishing a manuscript book from 

a shallow drawer, ‘‘ with all the numbers’ and ‘the letters that mark 
the drawer. ‘ Hem! “Crystal of corundum; ‘Bust. from, Salabad,;’ 
‘Sparkling bumming bird; ‘ Terabratule from Blue Ghauts,’” she said, 
reading at random. “ Faugh!” and she threw the book back, the doors 
were re-locked, atid the case closed. ‘‘ What/shall we try next, ma, 
dear?” ; : ’ 

‘Perhaps, my loves,” replied mamma, ‘the whole of his: lug; is 
not here. He may have sent his valuables to some banker's, before 
leaving. Tf he has, I shall consider it very shabby.” 

‘Dreadfully mean,” said Carlotta. : 

*©Oh, ma, he would never havé dared to-do such a/ dirty action,” said 
Angela. “But stop a minute; here's this’ portmanteau; I wonder 
what’s in it?” 

They gathered round the leather case, which opened easily, and Car- 
lotta uttered an exclamation. i Ci 

“Ah, here they are,” cried Angela: for the glistening of gold, and a 
flash of bright color, tempted her to believe that:they bad.come. upon 
the treasures at last. 

“T haven't patience with him,” exclaimed Mrs. Morran, when the 
bright affair turned out to be an old Eastern dressing gown, very much 
worn. ‘I never, in all my life, saw such a collection of old rubbish. . It 
would be a charity to come and clear away half of it for him,” ' 

“Just like stupid old bachelors,” said Angela. “ Talk about old maids, 
indeed! Where would you see anyone who was worse than this?’ 

“Yes, with his cockatoos, and parrots, and monkeys, and old rub- 
bish.” . 

“But, my dears,” said mamma, smiling; ‘“‘ these may be meant for 
resents, and I shall certainly suggest to him, when he has been here 
or a few days, that—— Well?—yes?—what is’ it?” { 

This was to a domestic, who popped her head into the, room, and, as 
soon as she saw that the apartment was occupied, hastily drew it out 


eT leads: mum, I oe oe ohly came to see if the windows was shut, 
e s 


if ever I catch you at 
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disg sees ful piece of curiosity/again, you leave my service at a month’s 


“But, please; mum,-really I didn’t mean only to look at the windows, 
mum,” said the girl, with an inqurerbatn. r 

‘Silence, Hester. I will not hear a word.. Now go away,” said Mrs. 
Morran, swelling with virtuous indignation; and, as the girl closed the 
door, and went away crying, mamma exclaimed: ‘‘ Really, my dears, I 
don’t know what servants are coming to.° Angela, my love, let’s ex- 
amine that other chest, and then we'll go, Carlotta, perhaps you had 
better turn thekey of the door.” : 

Carlotta obe with alacrity, and they crossed over to a chest in the 
far corner of the room, which proved, however, to be full of body linen; | 
and, with her nose in the air, mamma was about tolead the way to the | 
door, when themonkey, for some time forgotten, but whose little bright | 
eyes had been fixed upon their actions ali the time from his place of 
observation on the bed tester, now set up a tremendous chattering. 

‘‘ What’s the matter with the brute?’ asked mamma, 

‘“Says he'll tell uncle assoon as he comes back,” replied Carlotta, 
ine. 

“‘ Don’t talk such stuff, child,” said mamma. ‘Why, actually it’s 
— se Angela is touching that box on the table. Come away and see, 

Angela, whose attention had been drawn to a large flat case, drew 
back, and the monkey was quiet again; but no sooner did she advance 
to the case once more, than it began to rush backwards and forwards, 
chattering tremendously. 

“You quiet, you little demon,” cried Carlotta; but the monkey 
only grew the more exci’ : s 

“Depend upon it, my dears, there’s something important in that case, | 
Oh! ah! take care.” 

Mrs: Morran’s'’shrieks came too late, for Angela had thrown open the 
lid of the case, and a large flat head was raised over the side, a forked 
tongue was ‘darted out, and as the shrieking women ran in various di- 
rections, Carlotta to climb the drawers, Angela to get on a couple of 
boxes, placed one above the other, and mamma to throw herself upon 
the , @ long, undulating neck followed the head, and then a great 
scaly body, as a huge serpent glided over the side of the case on to 
the floor, and began to travel quickly about, evidently nejuactng in its 
liberty, while’ the monkey shrieked in agony, the parrot squalled, and 
the cockatoo fluttered its wings, and proclaimed its name in agonized 
accents to the frightened women. 


CHAPTER XXV, 
ROLAND’S PLAN. 


“Mr. RoLanpD!” announced the footman; and he stood for a moment | 
before he closed the door, gazing on the troubled faces as the manager 
walked in; but he had to go on the instant, and he winked to himself as 
he closed the door, and hung about on the stairs, saying softly, ‘‘ I say 
there’s going to be a shine!” 

No word was spoken for quite a minute after the intruder entered 
the room, Mina started from Frank’s arms, and stepped back to lay 
her hands on those of Isabel, while Frank stood facing the troublesome 
visitor, his eyes flashing, and every pulse beating a sort of pas de charge 
—war notes, every throb. | 

But Roland took not the slightest notice of him beyond a quiet bow, 
divided fairly between himself and sister, looking upon Mina, who re- 
turned his gaze, and then let her eyes fall as she did so. 

Roland was the only one who pernee his age ary and quite ig- 
noring Frank’s presence, he wal ed by him, took Mina’s hand, and led 
her to a seat. » 

“You are pale and troubled,” he said, gently; and there was a ten- 
derness and concern in his tone which made Grayburn writhe. 

“T am not well,” replied Mina, withdrawing her hand. 

“] hope your visitors have not been troubling you,” said Roland, with | 
some resentment in the tones of his voice. 

Mina started up, her color heightening and face flushed, for Frank, 
who was trembling with passion, had caught her eye, and his looks said 
plainly, ‘Am I to submit to this?” 

vy Mr. Roland,” she said, haughtily, “by what right do you use this 
manner towards me—you have come here now uninvited, and take upon 

ourself a tone which makes it appear, in the presence of my friends, 
hat there is some previous understanding between us.” 

“First of all,” said Roland, quietly, “‘allow me to ask whois this 
bel, who made a sign to her brother 


oung person?” and he stared at 
25 be quiet. : 
“This lady, Mr. Roland,” and Mina gained confidence as she spoke, 
4‘isone you have met here before—my dear friend, Miss Grayburn.” 
‘‘T beg pardon,” he said, coolly. ‘‘ My mind is so full of one image, 
that it ‘effaces all others.” : 
Frank uttered a sharp exclamation; but a sign from Isabel stayed 


him. 

“J must conféss,” said Roland, quietly addressing Mina, in a gentle, 
reproachful tone, ‘‘that I am somewhat surprised, after what has taken 
place, to meet these people here i : 

“These people!” exclaimed Frank, curiously. | 

“MM young man,” said Roland throwing himself back in a chair. 
“will you tell me what is the best way 0 oan with you? 
would willingly have spared Miss Scarr such a scene, but you force it 
upon me. Now, why cannot you accept your fate like a man, and go, 
and forget all this?’ ; 

Frank made a step forward, but he was restrained by Mina. 

* “Don’t stop him, child!” Roland said, quietly, and without moving a 
muscle. “He will not attempt to strike me, for he knows that now I 
should have no mercy upon him—that, if he even menaces me again, I 
shall hand him over to the police.” : 

“Do you dare to defy me?’ exclaimed - 

“Yes, I do,” replied Roland, quietly. ‘‘ You see, you would not like, 
for one thing, t0 drag Miss Scarr’sname up in a police-court, neither 
would I; but a fe force it upon me, what can Ido? Again, see how 
badly Bed would stand in an investig: ner a the re: d suitor, 


while T, the man you a am the accept 
Nol” exclaimed Mina, indignantly, 


‘Hush, child, hush!” said Roland, coolly. ‘‘ You see, Mr. Grayburn, 
I should bring up Mr. Scarr, the head of one of the ‘most, respectable 
banking firms in London.” ! 

He said these last. words with such a sneering emphasis, that Mina 
shuddered. : 

“‘ And I should say to Mr. Scarr, ‘I believe that I have your consent 
to pay my addresses to your daughter—that I am, in short, her chosen 
husband? ” ; 

“And papa would say no—that you were an impostor,” exclaimed 
Mina, indignantly. 

**No, my child,” cried Roland quietly; and there was a smile of good- 
Saag my upon his lip. “He would sa yes. Now, listen to me, 
Mina, You see I am speaking calmly, and without a trace of anger: 
though, itt pees apace << bmg A of cause. Take my advice, and 
save yourself much pain. It has n explained to this yo man 
that his pretentions are quite at anend.” . ers 

“‘ Such insolence is unbearable,” exclaimed Frank. 

‘With respect to your individual,” repeated Roland, quietly, “it has 
been explained to him that all your silly flirtation is at an end, and he 
refuses to listen to reason, but persists in forcing his way in here to your 

resence, making you unhappy, and insulting your future husband> If 

e thinks you have any fortune, let me tell him here, in your presence, 
that you have not, and will not have, a shilling. That which had been 
set apart for your dowry is swept away. Ha, you see that hits him.” 

Mina started , and looked appt ref at Frank, whose countenance had 
undergone a change, and she asked herself. whether he cared for her 
solely for her fortune. 

But the unworthy thought was gone in a moment asshe heard his 
manly answer. 

“* Yes,” he said, ‘“‘that hits me, because it puzzles me how Mr. Scarr 
can have trusted such close money matters to you, of all men in the 
world—such close home secrets!” 

‘That, young man, is the affair of Mr. Scarr end myself, and let 
me tell you—speaking for Miss Scarr—that she is too deeply attached 
to her father to be led away from him—to withdraw her help in his 
troubles. Poor fellow! he suffers enough as it is, and wants all his 
daughter’s friendly aid and counsel to help him through the fiery trial 
that awaits him; and I know Miss Scarr toowell to think for a moment 
that she will increase his sufferings by running ‘counter to his desires 
and to that course which will help restore him to his prosperity !” if 

This speech was directed throughout at Mina; and with love, doubt 
pain, and apprehension battling within her, she gazed from Frank to his 
ag om _ back. v4 ‘ ' 

rank essayed to speak, but he was not prepared to encounter his: 
enemy. If it had been a matter to meet by Sees Mark Roland would. 
have n rolling down the stairs; but he saw the cunning and strength 
of position of his adversary, and he walked up and down the room 
thinking. He felt that if he left Mina unprotected, he would lose her: 
for, in spite of her promise—one which he knew she meant to keep— 


there would be the combined influence of Roland and her father brought $ 


to bear; he would be driven from the house, and, perhaps, by cons , 
persecution, for the sake of saving her parent, Mina pain be eocgee 
to give her consent. 

hey were unfair thoughts, for he did not know the strength of 
Mina’s character. They were excusable, though, ina lover placed in 
such a ition, chaffed as he was by the cool, self-satisfied words of Ro- 
om ne what thi Sa 

** Don’t you ti , sir,” he said, ‘‘that this unpleasant interview 
better be brought to an end?” 

“‘T do!” exclaimed Frank, fiercely : and he walked to the door, threw 
it open, and stood pointing to it. 

Roland laughed contemptuously. 
re pa fellow,” he said, ‘‘ your impertinence is only equalled by 
j a ity! 2 
Ben remy: exclaimed Mina, “I beg you will not leave me with this 

“IT donot intend to!” he said, making an effort over himself, and speak- 

ing as quietly as the ma I. 
_ “Miss Scarr! Mina!” said Roland, reproachfully; “how can you speak 
inso unwise & manner—treat with such. coldness the advances I make 
for your own and your father’s benefit? It is like wilfully trying to 
create a breach, when I would avoid one.” 

Mina shrank from him with an aspect of loathing, and a shudder of 
rage ran through his frame. But he was still master of himself, and he 
turned now to Frank. 

“My Nae fellow,” hesaid, glancing occasionally at Mina, to watch the 


effect of his words, ‘‘ you force me to tell you that, to allintents and 
pu I am master here. House and furniture are mine by legal 
deed, if I like to claim them, The servantsare in my interest, and, if 


I pleased, I could have you turned from this door with ignominy. Now 
do you understand my power?’ 

“T do not understand your conduct,” said Isabel, 5 ing now for 

the first time, as Mina hid her face on her shoulder, and clung to her. 

“TJ beg your on!” interposed Roland with mock politeness. 

“T say, sir, that Ido not understand your conduct!” repeated Isabel, 

in indignant tones. ' ‘* You profess to be the father’s friend, and you de- 
grade him by boasting of your power over him!” 

“My g girl,” observed Roland, coolly, “these are matters that 
oung people like you cannot understand. Take my advice. Send your 
ot-headed brother home, and if you have any respect for Miss Scarr— 

and it seenis that she looks upon you as a friend—keep him away, brin: 
him to reason, and teach him to be content without the unattainable.” 

Frank —- . step ain Ad 

“Stop, Frank!” exclaim: is sister, ‘Words are useless in a case 

ike this By ser oe te words and mine, and be pati less, ina 

“‘T thought you a girl of more sense!” remarked tauntingly. 

‘“‘ Frank,” said Isabel, ‘‘ you had better go now. See that my rae 

are sent on at once, and vou may rest contented.” : 
‘‘ What !—and leave you both here with this man?” , 
mee are going up stairs,” said Isabel; ‘‘and I daresay Mr. Roland will 
not stay. ; 4 

Roland had started to his feet, and was gazing from one to the other. 
as if puzzled. But a ligl mueles i an aathe i “A very 
‘clever card to-play, Mr. Frank Grayburn. But you had better with- 


—— 
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draw your card while capartunity serves. You are wasting your time 
and effort, my good fellow. So you mean your sister to stay here as 
the companion of Miss Scarr? Suppor I forbid it?” 

‘*You will not dare!” exclaim na, firing up. ‘‘Am I to be dic- 
tated to about my visitors?’ 

“ Certainly not,” said Roland; ‘‘ and you are tosome extent right. I 
should not dare to do. paring the would cause you pain. But, all 
the same, I shall not submit to being trifled with. Frank Grayburn, you 
bring your sister here to protect Miss Scarr from me?” 

Frank took no heed of his words outwardly. 

“Then I shali feel that someone is necessary on_ the spot to protect 
Miss Scarr from you. Give up your plan, and withdraw your sister, or 
I shall enforce mine by placing one in my interest to watch her actions.” 

“You will notdare to insult me by bringing that dreadful woman 
here!” exclaimed Mina, starting. 

“ Thank you for the hint, my dear Miss Scarr!” said Roland, smiling, 
and kissing the tips of his fingers, ‘‘It is quite possible that I may do 
that, though perhaps not now. Once more, Fran Bes asters will you 
vo “ala your sister from this house? I warn you fully! Withdraw 

er ? 

“ And if I refuse?” said Frank—‘ what then?” 

“‘T shall stay here myself!” said Roland, with a triumphant leer. 


— 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


“Ox, gracious!” exclaimed Mamma Morran, “Oh, Angela! how 
could you be so foolish?” 

“4s y you told me to open it, ma!” cried Angela. 

“Oh, but not to let out that horrible serpent!” exclaimed mamma. 
FS i shall all be crushed, and then swallowed. Oh, that wretch, your 
uncle! 

“*Go and open the door, Angela,” cried Carlotta, from the drawers. 

“*T dare not!” cried Angela. ‘‘ You are nearest.” 

Can either of you reach the bell?’ gasped Mrs. Morran. 

‘No, ma,” sobbed the girls. 

** Shriek for help, then,” said Mrs. Morran. 

“*Tt’s no use, ma; the door’s locked, and no one could get in.” 

‘* Where is it now?” asked Mrs Morran, from the bed. 

‘«Squirming about on the floor!” said Angela. “It’s under the wash- 
stand now.”’ 

“Turn a box over upon if,” said mamma, ‘‘and crush it to death.” 

“Oh, ma, how absurdly you talk!” gasped Angela. ‘Oh, it’s going 
under the drawers now!” sid 

Carlotta shrieked and lea on toa box, then on toa table, and from 
that, without touching the floor, she reached the two cases upon which 
her sister stood. 

‘“Where is it now?” inquired mamma, in stifled accents. 

“It’s comming out into the middle of the room,” replied Angela. “Sh 
—whoosh! get away!” she cried, making scaring noises which did not 
frighten the snake—a brute of ten or eleven feet long—in the least; for, 
drawing its body up together in the middle of the room, it raised its 
head, made its tongue play out and about its ghastly jaws, and gazed at 
the frightened girls as if not comprehending their cries. 


After undulating its neck fora few moments, the reptile began once | d 


more to crawl round the room, increasing its speed, and evidently 
searching for a means of exit. When it reached the corners, it pro- 
ceeded to creep up them, forcing itself up four or five feet, and then al- 
lowing its head and neck to glide down the wall as it proceeded further 
round the room. 

“Where is it now, girls—has it gone?’ gasped Mrs, Morran, who was 
~~ to faint with fear. 

‘* It?s—it’s—coming under the bed, ma!” shrieked Carlotta; and Mrs. 
Morran uttered a gasping cry, tore down the clothes, plunged in, and 
covered herself; and only just in time, for she was scarcely quiescent 
before, instead of going under the bed, the serpent reared itself up, and 
een slowly up the counterpane, and right over the eminence formed 

y Mrs. Morran, and then down on the other side, leaving the poor victim 
to curiosity half fainting where she lay. 

“Tm going to faint, Angy!” moaned Carlotta, then, as the serpent 
came once more into the center of the room. 

“Tf you do, you'll fall off the boxes, and the serpent will have you!” 
said Angela, who was shivering in wey, limb. 

“‘It’s—it’s too horrible!” exclaimed Carlotta; “but I won’t faint! If 
we can only get at the bell! The servants could break open the door!” 

‘* But they will not dare come in!” said Angela. 

‘“We wouldn’t say what was the matter!” whispered Carlotta. “Only 
tell them to send in Bob!” : 

‘But the horrible thing would seize him!” said Angela. 

** And that would give us time to escape!” whispered Carlotta. ‘ Oh! 
only look at the wretch!” 

‘“Hasit gone?’ came in muffled tones from the bed. But the girls 
were too intent upon what was taking place to answer; and, after a few 
moments Mrs, Morran’s tumbled ppresred above the clothes; 
aoe ee cap what was going on, she shrieked, and plunged beneath 

e clothes again. 

For the serpent had been gliding about till the monkey, that had been 
watching it for some time in silence, suddenly set up a violent chatter- 
ing, and raced from side to side of the tester. This excited the reptile, 
which raised its head, and uttered a loud hiss, looking about for the ani- 
mal that had drawn its attention. 

The eyes of theserpent fell first upon the parrot, which was sitting 
upon its perch, watching it with every feather plastered .down close to 
its body; and no sooner did the reptile raise its glistening, scaly crest, 
and make for it, than the parrot shrieked out, beat at the s, and then 
fell trembling at the bottom of the cage, out of the serpent’s sight. 

The creature was all alivenow with excitement, and the situation of 
the girls seemed one of great peril; for though the sizeof the snake for- 
bade the idea that it was of a poisonous nature, still, a boa of some ten 
feet long was a formidable enemy, and a contact with it alone would 
have been enough to frighten either of the girls into fits. 

But either it was too much accustomed to the sight of human beings, 
or else their 
of them; 


iescence kept it at bay, for it took not the slightest notice 
i parrot, turned 


now, missing the 


its attention to the 


monkey, which shrieked, chattered, and a up and down, till, had the 
+ nape ii tp safe, they would have seen how ludicrous it was in its 
ear. ; 

The serpent’s first act was to gather itself together, and raise its head 
two or three feet, while every jointof its body seemed brought into play, 
to keep the lithe form in astate of quivering motion. It darted its 
tongue out and uttered, from time to time, a low hiss, and seemed as if 
about to dart at the monkey, whosecries grew piteous. 

But the distance was too t, so it slowly glided_up on to the bed, 
where it again formed its y into a sort of double 8, raised its head, 
and was about to-dart up at the trembling little beast on the tester, 
when a stifled shriek, and a violent kick and plunge was given under the 
clothes, jerking the serpent, which had been coiled up on Mrs, Pe 
legs, off the bed on to the floor, when, with a loud, angry: hiss, and a 
sharp scuffle, it darted beneath the bed, just as steps were heard outside, 
and the handle of the door was tried. 

“Here! Open this door quick!” said a voice. 

‘Help! help!” shrieked the girls; and they now. sank down upon the. 
box, clinging to one another. 

There was aloud buzzing of voices outside, then a few sharp blows: 
were delivered upon the. door, andit flew open, admitting Jack, Mr. 
Grant, Ramjee, and Mr. Morran, 

nn What does this mean?” said Mr. Grant, sternly, and looking round: 
the room. 

**Oh, the snake! the snake!” shrieked the girls; and Mr. Morran took 
to flight, but only to return directly, and peer in,at the door, feeling 
bound to stop and help if anything was ae 

““Who’s been meddling with the snake?’ asked Mr. Grant, fiercely. 

“Tt got out of—of—the case,” explained Angela, m6 

“*Then you shouldn’t have touched the box!” replied Mr. Grant, stern- 
ly. ‘I see—you’ve been having a good examination, I suppose. Where 
are my keys? Humph! here they are,” he said, taking them up, eagerly 
and placing them in his pocket. ‘‘Here, come in, Morran, an shut 
that door.” ; 

“No, no!” said the girls. ‘ Papa, pray, ‘papa, take us out!” 

Thus appealed to, Mr. Morran came and helped out, Carlotta, end re- 
turned for Angela, the two girls dashing away totheir bedroom, and 
locking themselves in, regardless of the fate of dear mamma, who was 
still covered up in the bed. 

“You seem to bring your family up nicely, Morran,” observed the 
old gentleman, gruflily. ' 

$ Really,” said Mr. Morran, feebly, ‘‘I don’t—l know—I can’t tell 
how it happened.” 

‘* Plain enough,” said Mr. Grant. 
thing will be all over the house.” 

“Can you catch it without me?” said Mr. Morran, mildly. 

“T dare say we could,” said the old gentleman; “‘ but your wife is here 
somewhere, I suppose.’ 

And he looked significantly at the bed. : 

Mr. Morran understood the look, and he stopped very unwillingly; but 
he ae close to the door, and held it ajar till Mr. Grant pushed it to. 

“There, your life isn’t worth any more than ours,” he said gruffly. 

ou Jack, aren’t you per to run away?” 
. 


‘Here, you sir, 
“Well, I shouldn't mind,” said Jack; ‘‘ but I sha’n’t run away till you 
” 


“Now, then, shut that door, or the 


0. 
Mr. Grant stood looking at the boy as he gathered himself up—eyes 
sparkling, cheeks flushed, and, if alarmed, ready and willing to aa: in 
the struggle to come; and the old gentleman gave a satisfied smile at 
him, and nodded two or three times. 

‘Well, Jack, my boy, you are in the swim with us; so summon up all 
your courage, and you shall help, for 1 am not going to run away.” 

“T know that!” answered the boy. “If you had been afraid, you 
would not have had the snake with you; and I don’t suppose it’s poison- 
ous. Is it strong?’ 

“Very,” replied the old gentleman; ‘‘and I daresay we shall have a job 
to get it into its case. But, all the same, we must try—eh?” 

y way of answer Jack began to take off his coat, and turned up his 
sleeves, while Mr. Grant glanced again towards the bed, which was very 
much tumbled, andevery now and then the clothes gave a tremendous 
heave, as if some one beneath was afflicted with hysterical i 

This seemed to afford the old gentlemen a certain amount of pleasure; 
and he turned his head aside, as he smiled, and looked round theroom, his 
keen eye detecting several displacements of his luggage or the contents. 

At this moment, aloud rustling noise was heard, and Jack’s nerves 


‘seemed to be all drawn to their tightest tension, as he made a start and 


crooked his hands, as if ready for a spring. : 
“Could he break the window if he e for it, uncle?’ said the boy. 
“He won’t try,” said Mr. Grant. ‘He'll keep on making for the dark 
, under drawers and washstands. But mind this, Jack: if you do 
ay hold of him, gp tight, boy; and if he throws a fold round you, 
don’t be frighten We will take care he does not hurt you. Do you 


hear?’ 
“Yes; I hear,” said Jack. 
* And you won’t be alarmed?” 


*“T don’t know,” said Jack; “‘ only I’m in a horrible dread now.” 
“Then why don’t you go down?’ in! 
“I wouldn’t, if I was sure he’d 


“Go down!” said Jack, scornfully. 
break my leg!” . ! 3 

The old Indian glanced admiringly at the boy, and nodded his head. 

Shot then, to begin, without any more loss of you both 
= y!” said Jack, ina subdued tone of voice; and he looked strung 
up for anything. » 

‘Ready, Ramjee?” said Mr. Grant. 

‘* Yes, sahib; quite ready!” replied the Hindoo, and he rolled up his 
sleeves as there was a tremendous heave and move of the bed. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE SERPENT CHASE. 


ee ny T cane back?” hé-said.. “Forgot my ke I should h 
“Tue! came bac 6 Sal or ave 
been gone for hours. Nice job your ~s have made of it, Alfred 
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Morran! Now; Ramjes, you must.have him out, and we'll help hold 
him. You're not afraid, are you?” 

Ramjee smiled, and showed a white set of teeth, 

*“ He'll be under the. bed, I suppose!”.said Mr. Grant. ‘‘Stir him ont, 
of there, Ramjee!”> - ’ . ae 4 

The Hindoo went cautiously to the side of the bed, took a stick, and 
‘gaveit a ee 3 curve under; when, with an angry hiss, the serpent glided 
out on the other side, and began to travel.rapidly over the carpet and 
round the room—now under. chairs, then the dressing-tables, drawers, 
etcetera, the monkey keeping up an incessant chattering. 

**T have a gun down stairs,” said,-Mr, Morran. _‘‘ Shall we shoot it?” 

“Shoot it!” exclaimed the old Hast Indian: ‘“‘not for worlds sir!” 
‘Tsay, uncle, whatan ugly eely.beast!” said Jack, jumping ona 
‘chair. : 

“Get down, you young coward!” said Mr, Grant, and Jack leaped off. 

‘* Will he bite ?” asked Jack. + al> ati 

‘Yes; and ’squeeze, and strangle, and do anything, if he gets a chance! 
But we must master him.” 

The old gentleman: looked quite excited oyer the chase, for Ramjee 
was now boldly following theiserpent up. Twice it eluded him and 
got under the bed again; but a switch from a-stick sent it rushing 
out again, when it was wonderful to see the rapidity of its movements 
as it glided round the room, always on the defensive, and making no 
attempt to attack, till Ramjee, hélped by Jack, who forgot his dread of 
thé formidable-looking reptile in the excitement of the chase, drove the 
creature to bay in one corner of the room. ‘ P 

“Now, Sahib, you come, too, and we have him!” said Ramjee, eyeing 
the monster cautiously, 

* Come‘along, Morran?” said: Mr. Grant, and he hoppled up; but Mr. 
Morran stayed behind, and, unable to .contain himself, turned and fled 
from the room, as he saw what followed, forgetting in his haste to close 
the door. 

For just then the reptile gathered itself up and struck at Ramjee, fix- 
ing its teeth ‘in the cotton garment he, wore, and in’ an instant it had 
twisted round him, and was pressing him with all its force. cl 


* Ramjee was prepared. for the assault, though, and his lithe fingers 
closed round the snake’s neck close behind the head, and he walked to 
the middle of the room. 

“Got him now, sahib!” said the Hindoo, witha smile of triumph. 

“Now, Jack, get hold. of. his tail!” cried Mr. Grant. ‘‘ Ramjee won’t 
let go. Hold tight, and walk round him, ‘so as to unwind the brute! 
Don’t hurt him, and we’ll have him in the case in a twinkling. He shall 

to the Gardens to-morrow.” . 

Jack dashed at the boa, which was nearly as‘ thick as his arm, got hold 
of its tail firmly, and walked round the Hindoo, when, with a tremend- 
ous effort, the serpent gave its body such a movement as would be given 
to a whip in making it crack, sending Jack backwards, ‘snatching’ itself 
free from Ramjee, and dashing out by the open door, Mr. Grant hobbling 
to it in time to seethe serpent reach the stairs, and go rustling down in 
a rapid half glide, half fall, from landing to landing. 

«Why didn’t. you hold him?’ he said, laughing, ‘grimly: 

‘‘No know him so strong, sabib,” replid Ramjee, rubbing his wrench- 
éd arm. ~ : 

“On, I say, uncle, what a beggar it is!’ cried Jack, jumping up. “ But 
¢ome.on, we ain't going to be ‘beaten like that. TF ain't afraid of him 
now! : 

Away went Jack in pursuit, and he got to the staircase in time to look 
down andsee that the serpent reached the hall; and glided into the 
dining-room, to gain which the boy made‘néarly as quick anascent, for 
be gl down the bannisters in a’ way that made Mr. Grant's blood run 
éold. ; 

But he got to the bottom in safety, and ‘closed the door, over which 
he kept guard.until Ramjee and _ his uncle arrived. 

“Treat, uncle!” he excinirned his young face ‘all excitement, 

“Yes; and we shall havea job with him now,” observed Mr. Grant. 
“Why did that confounded father of yours leave the door open?” 


““Went to fetch his gun!” answered Jack, laughing. “ But I don’t 
wonder, at his going,” he said, more seriously. ‘1 wanted to go till I 
got age 

“Well, then,” said Mr. Grant, ‘“let’s try to catch the brute while you 
are warm.”)) «, ., > . ‘ 

The old man’s.eyes glistened as hée looked at the bright, animated boy, 
full of nous e.and determination; feeling, too, that it was no light 
thing for the lad to assist in such a task, one. from which many a’ bold 
man would .have flinched. : x 

On the door being: opened, they all entered cautiously, and, after a.race 
round the large dining-room,) onee, more. got the beast at bay: but, on 
trying to pin it, down, after a long strug: e, Ramjee loosed his hold, 
Jack was knocked over again, and the serpent took up its position behind 
the ted under the side-board, where it remained, hissing vio- 
lently, and darting its head at everyone who approached. 


At this moment there was a knock at the door, which Mr. Grant had 
taken the precaution to lock. ‘ 

‘* Well?” he said. p : 

* Please, sir, missus says shall she’send for the police?” 

“Go away!” roared Mr. Grant, angrily, as he sat panting in a chair; 
and then, turning to Jack, “ Well, my lad, what are we to do?” 

‘* Won’t .do to let. him go,” replied Jack. 

Mr. Grant shook his head. 

“Won't do to kill him.” r 
‘ * i pad boy. I've brought him all these thousand miles for a curios- 
ity, and——’ y wit 

f “ve got it!” said Jack: ‘‘ Hooray! We'll have him!” 

‘““How?asked the old gentleman. 

** Come and see,” said Jack. ‘*‘ Now, Ramjee!” 

He led the way out into the hall, locked the serpent into the dining- 
room, and answered all interrogations with'the one work ‘‘ Bother!” as 
he took his companions into the store-room at the back of the house, 
where, coiled up like a big pipe of a dozen feet long, was a piece of old 

oilcloth, tied tightly in the middle and at either end... ; 

© * There,” aie Jack; “we'll stuff one end up tightly with cloths, and 

‘tie another over it, and then put the open end the dining-room 
door, shutting it close upon it, and filling up the gap with a leaf of the 


dining-room table. He’d take to that hole if we hunt him round the 

room a bit.” ; 

| ‘*Jack, you deserve to be a general!” said the old gentleman, laugh~ 

ing; and as soon as Ramjee comprehended the plan, fe 

white teeth. . . 
On taking the roll down, there was found to be plenty of room for the 


serpent to run down it, but to turn was impossible, so one end’ was’ 


: 


plugged tightly, and the open end inserted just inside thé dining-room 
oor, A mahogany leaf resting upon it and the  table-cover 
effectually closed escape any other way; and as soon as the trap was 
riteaey A laid, offering a hole of five or six inches diameter close to the 
floor, the party began to chase the serpent round, when, aecording to its 
custom, it began to glide swiftly round close to the skirting-board. 

Twice did they drive it round, each time having the satisfaction of 
seeing it pass the trap, and, on the third time, it made an effort toascend 
the chimney—a feat from which it was only stopped by the dexterous 
throwing of a hassock by Jack, who afterwards pulled down the re- 

ister. 

The fourth time, when the serpent was growing really vicious, it was 
passing the hole once more, when it suddenly turned, darted its head in, 
and rapidly scuffled down it till only about three feet of its length re- 
mained outside, when it began quickly to return. . 7 


Ramjee went down on hands and knees, and began to push at it, but 
the serpent still continued to back, when Jack happily struck the idea 
of pulling its tail, with the result that it immediately resented the in- 
dignity by withdrawing it, and the next minute a big tompion of table- 
cloth was stuffed into the end, and the serpent was ba; ; 

“That was a warm job, uncle!” remarked Jack, wiping his forehead. 
“I say, whata game!” 

‘*Game, eh, young gentleman?” observed Mr. Grant. ‘Suppose the 
serpent had injured somebody?” 3 

‘* But he wouldn’t would he, uncle?”-asked Jack. 

‘*Tdo not know,” replied Mr. Grant. 

“Might have swallowed a baby, if he had met one,” said Jack; ‘ but 
we haven’t got any infants here. I say, I’m not so tired now; are you, 
Ramjee?” : ; 

The Hindoo showed all his teeth, and shook his head. 

‘*Tell me, uncle, are you done up?’ asked Jack. 

‘“ Yes, sir;;and very cross,” said the old gentleman. 

‘* Because I was thinking something,” said Jack. 

“Well, sir, what?’ and the old gentleman smiled grimly as he glanced 
at: the boy. . 

“T was thinking what fun it would be to have the hunt all over again,” 

“Over again?” i 

‘*Yes, uncle; let’s have him ont.” 

‘Stop, you dog, you—stop!” roared the old Indian, for Jack had made 
amove to the plug. in the endof .the. oilcloth roll. ‘‘ Why, you’d drive 
all the people away from the house, and the snake would get out into the 
square! How. would we get on then?’ 

‘“Yes; and he might grab.a child out there,” said Jack, witha sigh. 
““Then,-I suppose, we must lethim stop. ‘: Well, let’s get him up stairs.” 

This last task seemed to threaten the escape of the reptile, for no sooner 
was the oilcloth tube touched than there was a violent commotion inside, 
the plug at one end began to give way, and it was only saved from being 
forced out by a vigorous application of the Hindoo’s hand, when the stop 
was forced back, and retained in ,its place,by a piece of cord. 


A second: attempt was made; and again there were violent throes on 
the part of the reptile, but its prison was too. straight, and it seemed 
to settle itself down, behaving, in fact, with all its proverbial wisdom, 
and ‘waiting patiently for its release, 

Mr. Grant then gave the word of command, and acting in concert, 
Jack and Ramjee raised the oilcloth together, and bore the prisoner up 
stairs, keeping step and laughing as they found how thoroughly every- 
one in the housé kept aloof from them, behind closed and locked doors. 

The old Indian’s bedroom being ‘reached, and care taken that: the pris- 
oner should not again escape, by closing the door, one end of the oil- 
cloth was rested on the case,a cloth was thrown over that end, and the 
plug withdrawn, when evidently sulky with the treatment it had re- 


“But why?” 


| ceived, the creature refused to move. ” 


‘‘ Tilt it up a little more, Ramjee,” advised Jack; and the -order was 
obeyed, but without effect. 

‘Shake it out,” suggested Mr. Grant; and this was attempted, but had 
no success. 

‘*Stop a moment,” said Jack, with all the mischief of a boy bubbling 
up and striving to.escape; and running to the end, he pulled out the stop 
that had been put in last, and inserted his hand. ’ 

‘* Here, you madcap, what are you going to do?” shouted Mr. Grant. 

But he was too late, ‘Jack’s handand arm had gone in to the shoulder, 
and he'had seized the reptile by the tail, when there was a loud scuffling 
rush, the snake glided into the case, and the next moment it was securely 
fastened down, 

a Aes !” said Jack, grinping ; BS Acd by strategy, ae ne 

et along, you young dog!” said the old gentleman, ing. ju 
Peer anti Ginis wit Gay for this. raINow let me 


Tsay, Jack, you must dine with me another 


have a pipe.’ 

Batives whe not longin preparing his master’s hookah’ and the nabob 
as he sat peacefully smoking, exclaimed, ‘There! perhaps next time 
go out, my room will be left in peace!” — » 

But there was no Mrs. Morran to hear his words. Long enough be- 
fore, she had fled to her own room, and she did not show again the 
day aay nek ; 

As for Mr. Grant, neither did he stir out again, but had a quiet curry 
in his own room, Jack helping, with a vivid display of appetite, to eat 
it. After this, the old gentleman examined certain of his boxes, espe- 
cially his case of 
away his keys. 


’ 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
DEAR UNCLE IS SO DROLL. 


“My dear. Carlotta,” said’ Mrs, Morran, co: ‘down to break- 
fast, ‘‘I do insist upon your paying more ntion to your hair. Now, 
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ts Indeed, nothing of the kind was ever dreamed of!” said mamma, who 
was corroborated by her daughters in silence, each damsel giving her 
ma toss, which plainly, said, being interpreted, ‘‘ How. absurd, to be 
sure , 


tuppose dear Uncle Henry happened to be down stairs, and were to see 
Fou with it in that state!—what would he think?” ; 
“ Bother Uncle Henry!” answered Carlotta. ‘‘Whatdo I care what 
Ae thinks? .I wish he had never come!” . an ‘ 
* Hush!” said mamma. But it was too late: dear Uncle Harry :was| . ‘‘ Ah!” exclaimed the old gentleman. 
seated in the dining-room, reading’ the Times, and. Jack,skimming the |. »‘‘It’sasubject.which I would. much rather not discuss!” observed 
advertisement sheet. . , mamma, drawing herself up. 
"Mrs. Morran gave her hopeful danghter an angry look, and then went; “ But we are all friends here,” remarked the old gentleman, ‘and I 
smilingly up to Mr. Grant. 2 want to know a little about my relatives. Girl, I suppose, then, eh?” 
“ Ah, Henry, dear! how do you do this morning? How early you are!} ‘‘I would really rather not say anything at all, Henry!” said mamma. 
Do you want your breakfast?” “T make no charges—I say nothing, in fact—only that I cannot look 
‘Had one two hours ago, ma’am; but I’m ready for another. So is|.upon Isabel Grayburn as a fit companion for my daughters!” 


Jack.” j “Cousin Bell, has been very wicked for a whole week,” said Jack, 
“Why, Uncle Harry! that tiresome boy has not been troubling you, | sharply, ‘‘ and nobody knows what she has done!” ; 
y 
has he? ‘|. “Don’t. be pert to your elders, young man!” said Mr. Grant. ‘ Recol- 


lect that your mamma is the best Judge of who is a suitable friend for 
your sisters!” 

“T don’t care, uncle!” cried Jack, jumping up, and sending a break- 
fast cup of coffee all over the white cloth. ‘I won’t hear anyone speak 
ill 9 dear cousin Bellin my presence! She’s a dear good girl, and— 
and—— . 

Poor Jack! his voice had only just broken, and part of his declama- 
tion was delivered in a bass that seemed to come out of his boots, while 
the rest was a wretched squeak. There was something manly and bold 
in his declaration, though, from such a boy, the allusion to his presence 
was rather ludicrous; and as the boy bounced out of the room, a grim 
smile played on Uncle Grant's withered features. 

**T don’t wonder at you laughing at the boy’s ridiculous airs, dear 
. said mianiria, smoothing her ruffled plumes. ‘‘He has been 
eompletely spoiled.” ’ 

‘“‘Humph!” said the old gentleman, drily; ‘“‘so it seéms. Well, then, 
rate aes are out of favor, are they?” 

‘ My dear Henry,” declared mamma, ‘‘ you give me very great pain 
and [ask you torefrain.” 1B Pir A , my 

Mrs. Morran buried her face in her handkerchief for a moment, and 
smiling sweetly. Ve are all sorry!” then applied her salts to her nostrils. 

“Ready to forgive me for keeping such a thing in the house, eh? Let ‘* Would you like the window open, mamma, dear?” inquired her daugh- 
me take it for a walk round the drawing-room with a string round its | ters, in concert, while papa looked uncomfortable. 
neck, eh? No objection, of course?” ** No, my dears, |’m better now,” said mamm4A, smiling an affablesmile. 

‘How droll you are, Henry!” said mamma, passing his coffee. “Henry, dear, let me give’ you some more coffee.” 

“Very!” replied the rs man, -drily. ‘‘Ah! here’s the other one!; ‘“Halfa cup, please,” said the old gentleman. ‘Sorry I upset you ~ 
“Well, young lady, like that snake for a pet?” about those children, but I feel bound to call and see them.” 

Angela, who ‘now entered the room, blushed crimson, and tossed her “* Of course, Henry, if you think proper,” said mamma, tightly. 
head. ‘* Yes,” said the old gentieman ; ‘‘ but like father like son, I’m afraid!” 
“ Ah! observed the old gentleman, “Isee exactly how it was. Our|» ‘‘ Ah!” said Mrs. Morran, sighing, ‘‘it always was so!” 
dear young friends there went into my rooms for a rammage, to see if I “ Yes,” said Mr. Gratit, finishing his coffee and rising from the table, 
had any contraband goods stowed away. Mamma came ‘in to chide | after a pause. ‘‘ Human nature is ‘a strange problem !” 
them, but too late} the snake had been let out, and the first thing it did Jack was nowhere to be found when Mr. Grant left the dining-room, 
was to go and lock the door.” : but he turned up on the landing as his uncle was descending to a cab 

“Oh, pray, pray, Henry, don’t say any more about it!” requested | with Ramjee—who had, with Bob's assistance,placed the *‘ live stock,” 


** No, ma’am; not at all. Where is Morran?” 

‘He will be here directly, Henry, dear. He always reads in his 
study for an hour before breakfast.” 

** Any worse for the snake affair, ma’am?” asked Mr. Grant. 

‘*Oh, dear, no!” said Mrs. Morran, coloring. ‘‘It frightened me, I 
must confess!” L 

“Suppose so!” said Mr. Grant. “It’s harmless, though, unless it had 
to deal withababy. Who let the cat out of the bag?” . 

‘“T beg your pardon, Henry, dear?” said Mrs. Morran. 

‘‘T said who got meddling, and let the snake out of his case? Was it 
you, miss?” 

“No,” replied Carlotta. re 

‘Well, as I’m sure it could not be your mamma, I shall put it down to 
the other girl.” 

“T hope, Henry, you will not be angry about it,” pleaded mamma, 
“(Tt was quite an accident.” 

“Not at all angry, ma’am!” said Mr Grant, attacking some cold 
chicken, which he sprinkled well withcayenne. ‘‘ Human nature, ma’am! 
I can see how it happened!” 

“Tf youare not angry, pray don't say. any more about it,” said mamma, 


mamma. as the old gentleman called it, on the vehicle. \ 

“ No, I sha’n’t say much,” rejoined the old gentleman, chuckling; ‘‘but, “Come, Jack!” said the old gentleman, smiling, as he saw the boy’s 
it’s not the first’ time.the serpent got curious women into difficulties. | sulky, injured look; “thought you were going with me to the Zoo?” 
Eh, Jack, eh?’ * The boy’s face lit up on the instant. 

There was a hearty Jaugh at this} the young ladies turned their heads, | ‘Do you want me to. come ?” he said, 
and mamma said dear Henry was so wicked and 80 witty; soon after Mr,| ‘“‘ Of course!” was the reply. 

Morran entered the room, took his accustomed seat after saluting A couple of hours after, they were on their, way back, when Mr. 


his relative, and then had such breakfast as‘Mrs.'Morran and his‘daugh- | Grant said, quietly, “‘ And where do these wicked cousins of yours 
ters awarded him, evidently feeling truly thankful for it, and somehow | live?” 

wearing the aspect, all througl: the meal, of a meek, boy who expected | “ Gower Street,” said Jack, eagerly. 

every moment to be sent out of the room to wash his hands and brush “Tell the cabman the number, and we'll call.” 


his hair. \e : Jack was eager enough to do so, but the eall wastu vain: Frank Gray- 
“Ha!” said Mr. Grant; all of a sudden. “I sha’n’t trouble you with | burn was not at home. ni 
the live stock any longer.” “Then I must leave my card,” said Mr. Grant,,“‘ for we'll call again.” 


1? 


“Oh, pray, don’t look upon them as a trouble to us, dear Henry! 
tested Mrs. Morran. : ribs > 3 
“ But they are a trouble, ma’am,” returned the old gentleman. ‘Don't | CHAPTER XXIX, 

” 


A CATASTROPHE, 


pro- 


“T got dreaming the snake was in my bed last night,” said Jack, , 
“and jumped out in a fright.” ; FRANK GRAYBURN winced visibly as he heard. Mark Roland’s words, and 
“Yes~ he isn’t a pleasant companion; but I promised a friend of mine | then, looking inthe direction of Mina, he saw. such horror depicted in 
—a Fellow of the Zoological Society—to bring him back something, so her features, that he ran to her side and took her hand, whose warm 
I EavERe that and the little black monkey.” pressure reassured him, and brought back the recollection of her prom- 


J should like to keep him,” said Jack.’ “ He’s such a rum little beg- | ise to be his wife if there should be need for immediate action. 
gar.” Frank’s face brightened with the thought, and Roland saw it and 
Mrs. Morran shook her head furiously at her son, and the old gentle- | winced in his turn. What would he not have given for such an encour- 
man preteniled not to see it. , aging pressure. 


“Won't you have some chicken, father?” asked Jack, passing the ‘‘ Be satisfied,” whispered Mina, who gaye Frank a trusting and confi- 
Plate, : ‘ dent look. “Papa can never suffer such an outrage ; and even if he 

“Thank you, my boy,” replied Mr. Morran, humbly. . did, with Isabel here, I shall feel quite free from anxiety. Go now! 
And he took it, and began to eat witha good appetite, Mr. Grant | Come, Isabel, let us go up stairs.” ’ 


making mental notes the while. They turned to leave the room, when a thought struck Mina, and 
“Ah!” he said; “ Jack and I are going to take the live stock up to the | she returned and laid her hand upon Frank’s arm. 
Zoo this morning. “You'll go, won’t you?” ‘You will not quarrel with him,” she whispered. ‘‘ Let there be no . 
“What, I?” said Jack. violence. You can be satisfied’now.” . 
“But pray don’t think [ wish the things out of the house, dear Henry,”| He led her to the door, and spoke a few reassuring words, as he felt 
said mamma. ‘‘ We don’t—do we, Alfred?” , that he had, after all, but little cause for uneasiness. 
“ Of course not, my dear!” answered Mr. Morran, with his mouth full. It wasan awkward position when Frank Grayburn and Roland were 
“T dare say Henry would not mind putting a padlock on the box.” left alone, They stood gazing one at the other silently. Frank would 
“They’re all going where they were meant, to go,” said Mr. Grant. | have left the house, only it seemed like a confession of fear of his rival, 
« And, as we come back, I mean to call and see Andrew’s children.” and Roland wished for nothing better than a-scene. 
Mrs. Morran pursed up her lips, and looked grave. The awkwardness'was put an end to by the entrance of Mr. Scarr, 
*T never Tikes Andrew. We quarreled a good deal, did I and Andrew | who came into the room looking dazed and uneasy. : 
Grayburn. He crossed me tao: bivterty but bygones are bygones, and, ‘Ah, Frank!” he exclaimed, with an assumption of his old, pleasant 
T'll go and visit his children. Let’ssee, he has a boy anda girl. ‘You see | manner; but on seeing Roland, his aspect chan ed. ‘You here, 
a deal of them, I suppose?” ; land?” he said, ina tone of mingled sadness and bitterness. . 
‘Oh, dear, no!” said mamma, tightening her lips. | ‘* Yes; where should I be?” was the sharp retort... ‘‘ You know my in- 
‘Bh?’ said Mr. Grant. ‘I thought you were good friends, and they , terests here; you well know my position, and yet you allow me to be 


visited here.” |exnosed to insult and ‘annoyance in this way!” and he pointed to 


“They used,” answered mamma, frowning at Jack; “ but asa mother | Frank. ; ; f 
‘with daughters, I felt bound te put a stop to the intercourse.” Mr. Scarr raised his hand in.a deprecating way, and Roland went on: 
‘Oh, indeed!” said the old gentleman. ‘ Frank Grayburn not eligible |“ Why have you not spoken to this young man, and to your daughter? 
for the young ladies, eh?” i 


Why do you not put an end to a state of affairs that is cruel to her? for 
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of course—I make every allowance, you see—the poor girl is troubled by 
the determined way in which he persists in haunting her presence. 
Have you no respect for me?” . 

Mr. Scarr remained silent, as he threw himself into a chair. 

“Mr. Scarr,” said Fran advancing. 

“ Allow me,” interposed Roland. ‘‘ When I have ceased, bo can say 
what you please to Mr. Scarr, for I shall relieve you both of my 
presence. 

Frank drew back, and Mr. Scarr still remained silent, 

“T scorn to do anything that is not open and above board,” said 
Roland, speaking with a great show of virtuous injury. ‘I demand, 
then, that I shall be treated with generosity and openness. Mr. Scarr, 
I desire and demand that you shall explain, at once to this young man my 
position here and forbid him the house. I will not allow it. I am quite 
willing to be gentle and patient, with Miss Scarr, and to allow that she 
may, perhaps, have felt some attachment for Mr. Grayburn; but as that 
is all now at an end, such scenes as we have had to-day must cease, Mr. 
Grayburn, here, refuses to listen to me—sets me at ‘You are 
Miss Scarr’s father; act accordingly.” 

Mr. Scarr raised his hands agai, and then allowed his head to sink 
upon one, resting his elbow at the same time upon the chair. 

“I leave you now,” Roland said; ‘but, first of all, must tell you that, 
to set us both at defiance, Mr. Grayburn, here, has strengthened his po- 
sition by introducing his sister into the house!” 

Mr. Searr looked helplessly from one to the other. 

“For my part,’’ continued y ne ‘‘T shall immediately. take my own 
steps—such as I think best under the circumstances.” 

r. Scarr started at this. 

“Roland,” he said, ‘‘don’t go yet. Frank, leave us a few moments.” 

Frank strolled to the other end of the room, and Mr. Scarr spoke in 
an excited whisper. 

“You don’t mean Roland—you would not—you surely wouldn’t ex- 
pose me?” he gasped, pitifully. : 

“T shall hesitate at nothing,” replied Roland, sternly. ‘I offer you 
safety as regards your pecuniary position and shelter from all the 
world’s blame. My price is—if you insist upon its being placed in such 
a ly commercial way—an honorable alliance with your daugh- 
ter. Tt you vacillate and play fast and loose with me, as you have done, 
take the consequences!” 

“Hush, Roland—don’t speak aloud, Roland.” 

“T shall speak louder soon!” retorted the manager, furiously. “‘ There 
is my hand; take it as a friend, or meet it as that of anenemy! I will 
put up with nomore such insults as I have met with to-day. I leave 
you to it!” 

He strode furiously out of the room, without so much as glancing at 
Frank, who waited till he heard the front door bang, and then advanced 
to Mr. Scarr. 

“‘T am waiting, sir,”’ he said, coldly. 

Mr. Scarr started as if from a fit of musing, and gazed at Frank in a 
trembling, frightened fashion. 

“T say, sir, I am waiting for you to speak, and give me some ex- 

lanation of the treatment I am receiving at the hands of that man. I 
se to ask you, too, if you are aware of the insults your daughter, my 
promised wife, is also meeting with? What does all this mean? Can you 
not trust your friends, and set this man at defiance?’ 

Mr. Scarr bent lower. 

* Speak, sir!” exclaimed Frank. ‘He has evidently some hold upon 
you. He has you to some extent in his power, and makes an instrument 
of his know to try and bring misery upon a happy home. Surely, 
me agg cannot wish to sell your child to him?’ 

r. Scarr shook his head peter 

“Then why not cast him off? Tell me what is the hold he has upon you. 
If it isin respect to money, do not hesitate; give up everything, be a 
beggar, and trust to Mina and me for a home, ony put an end to this 
cruel persecution. Say, you would trust me, would you not?” 

‘Yes, yes!” moaned Mr. Scarr. 

“Then do so!” exclaimed Frank. ‘Mina loves me, and I love her 
truly. Trust to us, then. If you have to give up position, let it go, and 
we shall both bless you,” , 

“Frank, Frank,” said Mr. Scarr, “it is impossible!” 

“No, sir, it is not impossible. It is impossible that you should sell your 
child into worse than slavery. Speak out, sir; what is it? Why does 
Roland triumph over you as he does ?” 

‘He has me fast, Frank,” groaned the old man. 

“Then throw him off by a bold stroke,” cried Frank, with animation. 

“No, no—it cannot be!” exclaimed Mr. Scarr. ‘‘ Hehas me fast—toc 
fast! J am at his mercy!” 

“ How t-in what way? Why not confide in me, sir?” asked Frank, 


efiance! 


eager] 4 

I ons confide in no one—not even in my own child!” replied Mr. 
Scarr. “Allis over, Frank!” he continued. ‘‘ Roland is right! You 
must come here no more! I shall speak to Mina to-night. I regret it 
all, but I cannot help myself! Blame me if you will—say all that is evil 
of me; but Iam helpless! You must see Mina no more! , 

“Give her up, that she may become the wife of that plotter!” said 
Frank, with unnatural calmness. 

“ Yes,” answered the banker. ‘‘I shall talk to her to-night, and she 
will sacrifice herself for my sake! It is my fate—my destiny, Frank! I 
am helpless—spiritless—broken! I have no power to fight longer the 
fight [ have maintainec for years!” 

“You feel obliged to yield, then, to this Mr. Roland? said Frank, 
still quietly 

‘“Yes!” said Mr. Scarr, shuddering. 

a bend your neck beneath his heel?” 

“a es. 


“ And let him trample upon your happiness—upon your daughter’s?” | p 
“ Frank eal see r sore “4 


Frank!” murmured the ol : am broken—health, 
Go, and forget her!” 

Frank laughed in a strange, excited way. : 

“ Forget her, sir? You said but a little while ago that what I told you 
to do was impossible. So is this. You cannot act : you cannot resist. 


You would sacrifice this poor girl to save yourself—! will not say sel- 


fishly, for I do not know all the circumstances of your case. But look 
here ; I value Mina’s happiness aor than thatof the whole world, and 
for her I will fight to the death. I say sheshall not marry this Roland. 
I say that you shall not give up. If you cannot fight, I can, and will, 
and set this scoundrel at defiance. I am sorry for you ; and if it lies 
between you and Mina who is to fall, you, sir must be the victim, for, 
as I live, it shall not be my love!” 

He turned from the helpless, stricken old man, and rushed from the 
house, while Mr. Scarr sat, repeating softly, ‘‘Then I must trust to her! 
I must trust to her!” 


> CHAPTER XXX. 
‘*MINA, YOU MUST GIVE UP FRANK.” 


ScaRcexy had the hall door closed on Frank Grayburn’s retreating 
footsteps, than Mina huried down into. the drawing-room, to throw 
herself upon her knees before her father, and clasp her arms around his 
neck, remaining there silent till he uttered a deep-drawn sigh, and laid 
his hand upon her silken hair. 


‘“Oh, papa! dear papa!” exclaimed Minathen. ‘ You are in trouble! 
Speak tome! Tell me! Let me share it with you!”. 


‘“* Ah, child!” he said, tenderly, ‘‘{ have brought misery and wretch- 
edness upon you, when my whole thought was to make you rich and 


happy!” 
“And are you poor now, papa?” asked Mina. 
nkrupt in fortune!” 


“Very, very poor, child. 

“And is that all?’ said Mina, caressinghim, ‘ What does it matter? 
Oh, papa, how badly you must think of me if you believe I care for 
money as compared with true happiness! If this house and place are no 
longer yours—— ” 

‘Who says that?’ demanded Mr. Searr almost fiercely. 

“Mr. Roland,” replied Mina, trembling as she pronounced his name. 


“Has he dared, then, to declare it?” said Mr. Scarr, firing up for the 
first time. 

“Oh, papa! dear papa!” exclaimed Mina, ‘what does it all mean ? 
How is it this man has such power? Why is he able to threaten Frank, 
and talk of youas he does? Tell me all, dear, everything, and let there 
be an end of this terribly mystery!’ 

“« Mina,”’ said Mr. Searr, speaking as if he had not heard her, “ could 
you make a very great sacrifice for my sake ?’’ 

“Oh, yes, dear!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘I did not know till lately that mat- 
ters had been so wrong at the bank. But never mind, dear ; let’s give up 
everytuing, and go away from our big house at once. I'll put all my jew- 
els together, and best dresses; let them be sold with the rest, and let’s go 
into humble lodgings, if you like. Oh, papa, dear, I’d work for you so 
hard if it were necessary !”’ 

Mr. Searr groaned. 

“T would, dear, if it were needed ; but—but——”’ 

She hid her face on his breast, and spoke in soft, subdued accents. 

‘“‘What?” he said, hoarsely ; and his hands still played with her hair. 

“Frank loves me, papa!’ she said, with the blood crimsoning her soft 
neck. ‘‘He wants me to be his wife; and if I were, papa, you could share 
our home, and all would be a once more !”’ 

“Hush, hush!’? groaned Mr. Scarr. ‘‘I asked you just now if you 
could make a great sacrifice for me.’’ 

Mina slowly raised her blushing face, which now turned white, as she 
gazed in his ashy, furrowed countenance. 

“Yes, papa,”’ she answered, softly; ‘‘I could. What do you wish me 
todo? You heard me say I would give up everything for your sake.” 

“ Everything ?” he replied, eagerly; but there was a look of shame in 
his features as he spoke. 

“Oh, yes, papa !’’ she rejoined, tenderly. ‘‘I could be happy in the 
humblest way. You could not ask me to do more.” 

“T thought as much !”’ he exclaimed, bitterly. ‘‘ But I knew you would 
help me in this sore distress. Mina, my child, I am driven by my enemies 
into a corner. I know no alternative but to ask you this Mina, you must 
give up Frank!’ 

‘Give up Frank? Oh, father, then there is truth in what that dreadful 
man has said! But no, t cannot, will not think it! You would never ask 
it of me !”’ 

Mr. Searr’s lips parted, but no sound came. The words he tried to 
speak seemed to choke him, and he sat gazing at his child, with a red 
spot burning in either cheek, and his lips white and cracked. 

At last, by an effort, he spoke again in a hoarse, harsh voice that she 
did not recognize as his. In fact, in after days she told herself that it was 
not her father who spoke, but the voice of some evil influence by which 
he was possessed. 

** Mina,” he said, ‘‘ I am so situated that I am compelled to look to Mr- 
Roland alone, and I cannot help myself. My child, it is a great sacrifice 
I ask you to do, and here I ask you to forgive me for it. I have fought off 
asking er till now, not daring to utter the words ; but you must, must, 
now and at once, give up Frank Grayburn !”” 

Mina recoiled from him for a few moments, but only for her affection to 
get the better of her; and she threw herself into his arms again, sobbin 
so violently, that he grew alarmed, and tried hard to soothe and comfo; 
her back to herself. 

“Hush, hush, child. Pray—pray, don’t give way like this !” 

Pig ——- eftort she overcame her grief, and then looked up firmly 
ace. 

“ What is it you wish me to do, father ?”’ she said. 

‘Give up Frank, my darling. 

elled.’? 

“ And then, father—what then ?”’ she said. 

He did not answer for a few moments ; and then, in a strange way, his 

lips moved, but no sound came. 

“« And then marry Mr. Roland, father ?’’ she said, interpreting the motion 


of his lips. 
He looked at her strangely, and then said, hoarsely, “‘ Yes.” ‘ 


1 would not ask you, but I am com- ; 


as 


we 


good-bye? 
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‘‘Father,”’ she said, placing her arms round his neck, “you have asked 
me what I cannot do, How can I break poor Frank’s heart, when I love 
him go, too? How could I go and swear I love a man whom I detest 
more than I can tell you? Is this to try me ?—is it some horrible dream ? 
Pray, pray, ara Me , father, dear father, of the life to which you would 
condemn me! Tell me it need not be like this !”” 

“‘Mina,”’ he said, aftera aa ba he spoke in a strange way— do 
you tell me that you cannot do this—that you cannot marry this man ?”’ 

“Oh, father,” she sobbed, ‘‘it is impossible !”” 

“Yes.” he said, in a dreamy way ; “it is impossible! 
for it—no help—no help!” 

He put her from him in the same singular dreamy way, for at that 
— Isabel entered the room, and paused, looking from one to the 
other. 

F ve eo her,” said Mr. Scarr ;—‘‘ take her, and be gentle to her. Tell 
rank—— 

His last words were not heard, for he was already outside the door; but 
he came back, caught Mina in his arms, and kissed her fondly again and 
again, and then walked hurriedly out of the room and down the stairs, 
his study-door being heard to close a few moments after. 

‘“‘Tsabel!’’ exclaimed Mina, catching her friend by the arm; “did you 
notice papa, how strange and wild he looked—how he seemed to bid’ me 
Oh, pray—pray come down with me!” 

Isabel was almost as much agitated as her friend; and together they 
hurried out of the room, and down to the library-door, to pause upon the 


mat, 
‘o in!” said Mina, ‘Oh, Isabel, what shall we do?’ 


There is no help 


“*T dare not 

They listened for a few moments, to hear a dull murmur, as if Mr. Scarr 
were talking to himself. Then there was a faint click inside. 

“T must go in!’ said Mina hoarsely; and she laid her hand upon the 
handle of the door, just as a sharp report was heard from the other side, 
and the poor girl sank fainting on the floor. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
AT THE WICKED GRAYBURNS’ 


MAsTER JACK MORAN was, in spite of his general openness, rather a 
secretive boy as far as the business affairs of his friends went. ‘‘ Sister 
Angy,’’ said he, ‘‘ was as artful as artful!” And Carlotta looked upon 
him as an incipient plotter, so deep was he supposed to be. . 

At any rate, Jack had learned early to keep his own counsel, and did 
not sny a word about the visit to. the Grayburns ; and Mrs. Moran began 
to hope that the nabob, as she called him in her playful way, had forgot- 
ten ail about his nephew and niece. All wont on as satisfactorily as the 
lady of the house could wish, only that ‘‘dear Uncle Henry” did not 
make any one a present, and his ways and demands were certainly trying 
to_the servants, 

It was rather to bad, also, that he took not the slightest notice of the 
two girls—in fact he almost snubbed them both; and refused to go into 
the drawing-room ‘to be petted like a tame cat,”’ as he said to himself. 

$ — anyhow,” remarked mamma, ‘‘ Jack is a great pet of his, and is 
sure to be his heir. How thoroughly he dees take to the boy ? Ah, well, 
matters cannot be settled just as one likes; though, with good expecta- 


will wheedle the old man and win him away, and you sitting reading there 
pe area trash about development by progression, and not caring, a 
it 


Mr, Morran sighed, and Mrs. Morran flounced ont of the room. 

Meanwhile, Jack wasin high glee, and the old gentleman noticed the 
flush on his face and his excitement as they drew near the Grayburn’s 
apartments, - 

They were at home, and the old gentleman slowly stumped up-stairs to 
the first floor, where Jack did the introduction in a hasty way, evidently 
thinking more of holding Isabel's hand than of the task he had undertaken. 

Isabel was sitting with bonnet and shawlon when Jack conveyed _his 
uncle into the room, and both looked anxious and troubled ; in fact, Isa» 
bel had but that minute entered the house. 

“This is Uncle Grant, Frank—Cousin Bel—come home from India. We 
came to see you before, but you were out.” 

“‘T am glad to see you, sir,” said Frank, stiffly, for he could not forget 
where he was staying. 

“Glad to see you,” rejoined Mr. Grant. ‘‘Humph:! much like your 
father. I hated your father as I did poison. Ah, you’re Isabel, then, my 
dear!” he said, gently, and with a fine gentlemanly courtesy in his manner, 
« i are much like your mother, but taller and more decided. Give me 
a kiss |” ; 

Jsabel gave him the asked-for salute, and he held and patted her hand 
as he sat down and went on talking. 

‘* And so you are the wicked young lady who has behaved so fast that 
Aunt Morran forbids you the house—eh ? 

Isabel’s cheeks grew crimson, arid she withdrew her hand hastily. 

“Don’t be cross, young woman,” said the oldman. ‘‘I did not say that 
you were fast.” 

“But you retailed the scandal, sir!” exclaimed Frank, hotly ; ‘and I 
cannot sit here and have my sister insulted.” 

“Well spoken, young man. Quite right,” said Mr. Grant. ‘‘ Never do. 
But recollect I am a feeble old invalid of sixty-five, and a near relative—a 
mg old man, perhaps; but I thought I would call and judge for 
myself.” 

“Tf—if anybody speaks ill of Cousin Bel, uncle,” interrupted Jack, 
Bi: had been longing to speak, ‘‘I say he’s a liar, and I don’t care who he 

s y 

“Hold your tongue, you silly young sapling |” observed the old man, 
sharply. ‘I’m not speaking ill of your cousin, Smooth your feathers 
down, sir! He’s a silly young cockerel, Frank Grayburn !” 

“ He’s a true, honest lad as ever stepped, sir!” cried Frank, warmly ; 
and he crossed over and shook Jack’s hand, 

‘Well, well, well, I dare say he is!” said the old gentleman. 
father and I were bad friends;-man ! : 

“ And seems, sir, as if we were to be!” exclaimed Frank. ‘ Then, I 
beg your pardon if I am rude; but my sister and I have grown up to- 

ether almost alone, and any attack upon her is an attack upon me.” 

“ Ah, well, I shan’t attack her,” remarked the old gentleman. ‘And 
how are you off? Did the old people leave you comfortable ? 

“Too well off, sir, for me to be the toady of anyone!” sai¢ Frank. 
‘Look here, uncle; you have come home from India a wealthy n.an.” 

“Have 1? asked the old gentleman, 

“So I suppose,” replied Frank; and you have come to ee us, The 


Your 


tions, his sisters might soon have——Ah, well, perhaps people may think it | ray ng you do is to insult my dear sister ! 


all the same!’ 

Ten times over had Mrs. Morran proposed company. 

“ By all means, ma’am |’? said the old gentlemen ; “‘ but don’t get it for 
me! Don’t arrange expensive dinners for trot‘ing me out like an Indian 
curiosity! I shall not come down to your feeds, if you do |” 

‘‘How droll you are, dear Henry ?”’ observed mamma; ‘‘but you won’t 
be so cruel will you?” 

“Try me, ma’am—try me!’? exclaimed the old gentlemen. And Mrs, 


Morran did try him, to find that he was not made of iron; and she had| 4 


he pleasure of introducing him to all her friends as the rich uncle from 
nda, 

‘*Half-brother of Mr. Morran’s, my dear,”” whispered Mrs, Morran to 
her Jady friends; “‘ just returned from India! So rich—so fond of the 
children! Isn’t he delightful ?” 

Everybody agreed that he was, and said so; and talked about him; and 
said how Oriental and ser, was to sce him waited upon by that 
charming Eastern servant. Mrs. Morran was, indeed to be envied ; and in- 


-Vitations poured in for the family, including, of course, Mr. Grant. But 


the old gentlemen did not go to one house, only contented himself with 
sayin agreeable things at Tavistock Square, and treadiug heavily on 
eyerybody’s moral corns, to the great delight of Jack, who won Ramjee’s 
heart by presenting him with a of figs. 

‘Im going to see that cousin of yours,” said Mr. Grant, one morning, 
to Jack. ‘‘Get a cab for me, my boy.” 

Jack sent Bob off at full speed; and, as her relative came slowly down, 
leaning on Ramj es arm, Mrs. Morran met him. 

‘Going out, Henry dear?” 

«Yes: going to call on those wicked Grayburns,” replied the old gentle- 
man, watching her sees 

Mrs. Morran bridled a little, and a pang of annoyance shot through her. 
She had hoped he had forgotten the intention ; and, actually, here was 
her stupid son working against his own interest, and helping to take him 
there | 

-* Indeed !’’ she said, coldly. 

“Yes; going to discharge a duty,’ said the old man. “‘ There, don’t 
look cross, woman; I won’t bring any of their wickedness back with 
me. 

“‘Oh! of course not, Henry dear!’? answered Mrs. Morran. ‘ Pray 
don’t consider us! If you think it a duty to call upon them, do so by all 
iuueans. I do not wish to inoculate you with my prejudices.” 

“Of course not, ma’am,” said the old ——- ; and waving her a 
good-bye with his stick, he entered the cab, while Mrs. Morran flounced 
turiously into the study, and clapped her hand down fiercely upon the 
table that the ink flew out of the stand, and Mr. Morran sat back quite 


hast. ; 
“ee He’s gone to Gower street, Alfred!” she said, sharply, 
‘Has he, my dear?” queried Mr, Morran, humbly. 


‘««Has he, my dear!’” repeated Mrs. Morran, “Yes, of course 


he has; and, mark my words, that minx, Isabel, and her stuck-up brother 


. 


No, no!” protested the old man ; ‘‘ you are too hot, my boy—too hot! 
Isabel, my dear, come here.” 

She crossed to him, flushed and indignant the while, and he took her 
hands and gazed intently at her. 

‘“T’'m an old observer of human nature, my dear,” he said; “‘and I can 
read your bonny face pretty well. There is too much of your mother's 
sweet nature in you to allow for any harm. There, kiss me, my dear; and 
if I spske brusquely to you, set it down as the crotchetty fashion of a 
ueer old man, who begs your pardon.” 

Isabel kissed him, and there were tears in her eyes as she did so ; but 
before he had released her hands, Frank was by the old man’s side. 

“ Thank you sir,” he said, ‘and I beg your pardon for my roughness. 
I am soon up in arms, for I have much to worry me; but though we are 
not likely to be much of friends, I would rather not be enemies.” 

“No, my lad; I don’t think we shall be very great friends,” said Mr. 
Grant ; “but I thought I'd call—I thought I'd eall.” 

“Tam glad you did, sir,” cried Frank ; ‘and Jack, my boy, I thank you 
for your brave defence of your cousin.” 

ere was a little more conversation of an ordinary nature, and then Mr. 
Grant said, laughingly, ‘‘ I’m an old bachelor! Any affairs of the heart, 
eh?” 

“ As far as I am concerned,” said Frank, stiffly, “‘ yes. 
may say no.” ‘ 

‘Well, well!” said Mr. Grant; “‘that’s right. Don’t be ina hurry. Mar- 
ry in haste, repent atleisure. I’m going now; don’t sxppose I shall see 
much of you again. So you won’t tuady your rich uncle, eh, Frank ?” 

‘No, sir, I won’t!”? replied Frank; “‘ but if my rich uncle likes to come 
to us as a friend, he shall share as we do, and we will give him a wel- 
come.” 

on 7 ye” said the old man; ‘I suppose so. Good-bye, Isabel. Bea 

‘ood girl.’ 
a Chodiye, sir,” said Isabel quietly; but he took her in his arms and 
kissed her yery tenderly. 

“Good-bye, Frank Grayburn,”’ he said, nodding shortly to Frank, and 
taking no notice of his extended hands. ‘‘Good-bye. Now, Jack, my 
boy, help me down stairs. Ramjee will think we are going to sleep 
altogether.” 

Jack gave a laughing look at Isabel, ran to her, and shook her hand, 
and then joined his uncle, whom he helped down-stairs. 

““Why, you confounded young puppy,” exclaimed the old man, “what 
do you mean by making eyes at that girl like that? How old are you?” 

‘Nearly seventeen, sir,” replied the lad. > 

“ And she’s twenty if she’s a day! Won't do, boy,—calf-love and silli- 
ness! She'll marry some big ‘he’ fit to swallow yow!” 

“Don’t, please !” said Jack. : 

“Must, Jack !? said the old man. “‘1 fell in love when I was a boy 
your age, and nobody tried to pull out the aching tooth. I'm going 2 

ull out yours, my boy, because I like you just a little ; so Isay it won't 
ao arop it}? ‘ : 


For my sister, I 


—“ 
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‘if you talk to me like that, uncle, [ shall hate you,” cried Jack, **for 
Tove cousin: Bel.” F 

“The more foo) you!*’ was the sharp retort. ‘ And as to your hating 
me. my voy it will take 4 deat of hating to hurt mez» It won’tdo:, Love 
the girl as much as you like, but as e cousin. You are nota man yet, my 
lad, though you think you are. Ah, here we are again |’ 


e cab pulled up in Tavistock Square, and Mrs. Morran was tu the hall |,’ 


tc :eceive the old gentleman 
““Why, my dear Henry you look tired!’ she exciaimed. *, There: come 
ic. John, dear, get your uncle some brandy and soda and Ice.’ - 

~*Hal yes, 1’ll have some,” said the old gentleman. : 

Did you Gnd them at home?” asked Mrs. Morran.. ‘‘But no; don’t 
tell me anything aboutthem. Poor Isabel: poor Frank!” 

‘Rather stuck-up cocky young people, ma’am,”’ said the old gentle- 
man. Saiu they were not going to toady their rich uncle: took high 
ground, and were pretty sharp with me.” 

** Poor Frank! poor Isabel!”’ said Mrs. Morran, with a-sigh. ‘‘ Ah; 
me!” . 

Jack returned with the cooling drink, of which Uncle Grant partook ; 
and Mrs. Morran smiled inside the thick skin of her plump, countenance, 
and said to herself. ‘‘ They’ve kicked their chance over, small as it. was: 
and he is ours. and ours alone! Would you like to rest on my arms, 
Henry dear?’ said Mrs. Morran, tenderly. 

‘Thanks. no, ma’am. Jack here will help me up.’’ 

“And the poor girls are as jealous of him as’ can. be,’’ said mamma. 
*“ You never notice them.”’ ‘ 

«No, ma’am nota bit,’ replied the old gentlemen. ‘I hate the whole 
of the female sex, with 1 few exceptions, more and more every day.” 

-Oh. Henry, dear!’ said Mrs. Morran; but the old man made.no reply, 
only went upstairs. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


AN ACCIDENT. 


Mn, Scann left the drawing-room in Russell, Square, apparently strange 
and dreamy. There was a far-off iook in his eyes, as if he were gazing on 
things distant, and the present was excluded from, his vision... He stum- 
bled over the mat, and caught his foot in the carpet of the landing ; grop- 
ing his way along blindly at last, by the help of the balustrade, as he went 
muttering down stairs to his library, where :3 stood for a, moment, as if 
trying to collect himself. 

* Yes—yes—yes !’’ he muttered ; and-he drew the key out of the lock. 
opened the door, and placed it on the other side, closing the door, after | 
him, and locking it. 

‘‘No,’’ he-said, in a iow, mumbling voice; ‘‘ it willnot do, to, think—to 
think—to think! I have done thinking.” 

‘He raised his hands, and passed them wearily over his careworn, rugged 
forehead, endimg by clenching his lingers tightly togetcer, and standing in 
the middle of the room with his head’bowed. 

It was:a handsomely-furbished room, withrich Turkcy carpet and heavy 
earven furniture ; rich bronzes stood here and.there, and the intellectual 
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him cc come immediately. Then go on to my trother 'n Gower street, ana 
say be is wanted here.”’ : ; 

‘Yes, miss,” replied the man; and he darted off, taking the firet hat 
that hung in the hall. 

* Now you,” said Isabei to. the footman, * go quickly to another doctor 
and desire him to come directly. . 

‘* Hadn’t.we better first open the itd door, miss ?’” . 

*'De as 1 bid you,” she ordered, haughtily, and the man ran out 

* Ali right miss,” he saic to himself as he went out ; ‘hui 1 may as 
weh do some business of my own atith same time.’’ 

The next minute he was out of the house 

‘: Now,” said Isabel to the. maids, ‘se~ tc. your mistress she has only 
fainted. The moment she i: better, ge’ her up to her bedroom without a 
word, and don’t le‘ her leave it tii f come.’ , 

The frightened maids began t» hurr: themselves, whiie lsabe: waiked 
boldly out into the hall, and tried the library door. 

** Locked inside !’’.she muttered. Then, ti ont o1 the maids * Quick,” 
she said - ‘' collect.all the keys you can, ane Sring them tc me.’ 

The girl ran off; while, with « Knitting-pin, Isdbe! contrivee to turn the 
key so that its wards kung down straight, ana sh. could thrust it out. 
‘Then she pushed it, and it fell inside pon the soft carpet 

By this time the girl returned with half-a-dozen keys, left them with her, 
and ran off for more, with the result that one turned the Jock, and the 
library door yielded. 

Now, for the firs! time, Isabel became pale, and stood waiting, with the 
strange, dank smell of gunpowder stealing ou: throug! the interstice 
beneath the door, and assailed. her nostrils, In imagination she saw 
horror indescribable, and she dared not enter until some one whom she 
could trust appeared. 

She knew but too well what had taken place, and angrily asked herself 
why she had not tried to stay the old man as he hurried from the room, 
blaming herself for what she could not prevent. ; 

* Poor Mina !’’ she said ; and a hysterical sob that ‘she could not check 
ro-e to her lips. 

‘* Will somebody come soon, miss?’’ inquired one of the maids who 
clustered round her. And she spoke in an awe-stricken whisper. 

* Yes, soon,’ said Isabel, unconsciously adopt.ng the girl’s tone of 
voice. 

At this moment there came a sobbing cry from the dining rodm: 

“Let no one enter here,” said Isabel, ‘*till I return.” And she.ran to 
eatch Mina in her arms. forshe was coming out of the room, in spite of 
the efforts of the servants. ] i 

‘“Where’s papa ?’' she sobbed. *‘ Let-me go to papa!’ , 

“No, no; come up-stairs !”’ exclaimed Isabel, tenderly. 

“T must go to papa !”’ she cried, again. 

“For your own sake—for’ Frank’s sake!’ whispered Isabel ; and, at 
that last exhortation, she gave way, and allowed herself to be led up- 
stairs, Isabel accompanying’ her part of the way, and returning to the 
hall just as there was a tremendous summons at the door, and Frank, 
who had arrived simultaneously with a sturgeon, hurtied into, the house. 

Isabel explained all in‘a:few words, and theniturned pale and sick. She 
had played her'part’bravely, but she,was but a ;woman; and, in a faint 
whisper, she askedi one of: the maids to take) her arm, and lead her up- 


wealth of the greatest minds 'was treasured in gilded bindings on, every | stairs, for now that the call’ for action on her part was atan end, her 


shelf. i 
And he stood there as he would have described himself, mentally and 


strength gave Way. 
Meanwhile; Frankiandthe doctor hurried into the library, where the 


socially a bankrupt, his mind turning on the past, and somewhat On the | seryants would now have crowded in, but the surgeon closed the door. 


future, as his’ lips kept muttering. 


“Be ready to answer thebell and-bring me What Dask for) That will do. 


*No hope, here—none! I have sold myself--sold, myself—and the pay- | Let'there be tio noise.”’ 


ment of my ‘bond is either her-fair young life or, disgrace! Yes, dis- 
grace! Better the blank—the blank, and trust to,justice!” . , 


The frightened servants clustered outside and began to.diseuss the affair 
in a low whisper, while the.surgeon and Pranksoftly raised the recumbent 


“Let me see!?’ he said, after a few moments’ pause ; and he pressed | figure! and/laid it ona couch, rapidly afterwards. removing the upper gar- 
dis hands to his head as if the effort were more than he could bear, ‘Jf} ments. 


Iam gone, she will be poor. No—Frank! , Yes; she will be saved;,and 1 
shall 

—that it should come to this—one mad) speculation the thin end of the 
wedge that brought it all to-wreck! Roland. may heaven forgive you, as 
lask it‘to pardon me !”’ 


e free—yes, free | She will be free, too! Poor child! poor child !'| coricluded. 


*¢ Well 2” said Frank, who had waited patiently till the,examination was 
The doctor shook his head, ; f ahd 

‘* Ball right through the chest!’ he observed. ‘“ Look !”’ 

He laid a little bullet on the table; for it had réUed oubas he remoyed 


He stood with his hands bore m2 together, looking straight before him, | part of the linen. 


anda smile crossed his lips as he walked to.a secretaire. ‘ 

** Rest, rest |” he said softly. © **No threats of a felon’s dock; no misery 
for Lt ars child ; one short pang for me! A few days sorrow for her and 
then all will be well. Frank—yes, Frank—and his sister !”’ 

it was a coward’s act, but there was no tremor in his hand, as, stung to | 
desperation, he unlocked a small drawer,,and took outa pistol which he 
looked at ¢uriously, as if it were a novelty—some strange implement that 
he had never seen before. is 

Then he quietly examined it, to see 1f it was .oaded, though he knew it,| 
to be, for he had carefully placed it ready in its late receptacle, 

After that he paused, and laid. the weapon on. the table, amongst. his 
books and papers, while he took gut a letter ready directed to Mina, which 
he first: opened, and then kissed, ashe gazed fondly on the face within 
before closing the packet. 

“© Ah, Laura!’ he muttered : you are spared all this ! 

* There was a rustle, then, outside the door, and he started, caught up the 
pistol, and cocked it, gazing anxiously the while at the door. ' 

“Have I done all?’ he ‘muttered,—* everything?» Yes ; she will be 
saved, and they will deal leniently with the dead !”’ 

He took a last iook round the room, with a smile upon his lip; and | 
then, as he saw the handle ot the door move, he said, softly, *‘ For.rest !— 
praying for forgiveness !|:’ ; 

‘There was 8 short, sharp report; a jet of white smoke seemed to dart 
and wreathe round a tongue of fire, which leaped at; the madman’s | 
breast ; and then he turned half round, and fell upon h‘s face upon the 
carpet. P 

Toate! Grayburn’s shrieks helped to alarm che house, already startled by 
the report ; and assgshe tried to raise Mina from the mat, the servants came 
rushing into the hall. 

‘Here, quick!” cried Isabel, recovering herself, and becoming the 
earnest, thoughtful woman on the instant ; ‘one of you help me to carry 
Miss Scarr into the dining-room ! She fell,,and struck her head, and I fear 
she is much hurt!” j “2 
- *°Was that the noise as we heard ?”’ inquired the footman. 

“Do as I bid you,”’ Isabel said, sharply. ‘‘And you,” she went on 
turning to another servant, ‘‘go at once to the nearest surgeon, and tell 


** Dead 2” i 

‘NO; but'a very doubtful case! |The sheart-has escaped,’’ continued the 
doctor. “The pistol ball was deflected a, little by this rib on entry, and 
took’an upward direction. That lint pis —thank you; now that—thanks. 
Now hold him a little while I apply this bandage—yes—right—a litile 


| highér! That stays the: blood, you see.» Ah | 1 wonder how many bun- 


dreds 6f such tasks as this. I had todo in the Crimea!” 

‘Were you there?” fala! 

*To be sure I was; and starved and frozen with the rest.”’ 

“ But is this likely to prove fatal?” . ee 7 

‘* Hum !—ha!—impossible to say. If it had been'youwshot on the field, 
I should say you would, with good nursing, have got over it; but an 
elderly man like this, with nervous organization, low, and very little 
blood to spare, it is very doubtful. Youth, sir, and nature, together. do 
more than’ the surgeons. .We only help. A terrible job; though, this. 
He breathes, you see !——Hum! Internal bleeding!” 

* § bad’sign ?”? > : 

The surgeon nodded and wiped the blood from the patient's lips. 

** Ah! he should#have known better, poor gentleman! Five-arms are so 
dangerous, Strange playthings !”’ 

At this moment Frank’s eyes fell upon the prostrate: man)s,counte- 
nance, and he could ‘not help naive the air of peaceful repose, so 
different tothe worn, jaded look he had noticed when they parted. 

“Such accidents often occur,’’ said the surgeon, quietly. 

“ You don’t think, then, that—— ”’ J 

‘“My dear sir, don’t think anything, except to spare the family a!l the 
shock possible. Here is the ase ; our friend here was evidently exam 
ining a pistol, and it went off, as pistols go will off ; it seems to be their 
nature to go off—made to,’I ew Ape ell, hesis badly wounded—— 
Eh? Whom have here?» Ah, Mr. Lomax”! T oi 

There was a little bowing and professional etiquette now displayed. 

‘Ah, Dr. Lund! you here! I was sent for in haste !’’ } 

“Glad to meet you, Lomax, I’m sure! Case of emergency, you see. 
I suppose you sent in. both directions. Our friend, here, Mr.——Mr. ——.” 

‘**Grayburn,” said Frank, bowing. , i 

“Aah, Mr. Grayburn will excuse us consulting together.”” 


) 


ma 
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‘: ut, my dear Lund, I—1 Jeaye the case in sour hunds—couldn’t he in 
better. 

*» Thanks, Lomax, buct should be glad of your aid and counsel.” 

The wwo surgeons smiled and vowed together, and then had a quiet con- 
sultation 

“A 
burn ; 
wateh our 
that pistol. 

* And the gullet?’ asked Dr. Lund. 

~ Yes, « +e sure, in case ct-——But there | we won't anticipate that! 
Perfect quiet good nursing; and the absence pf all anxiety, must be 
brought to tear, and then—eh, Lund ?”’ 

“Well, yes,” said Dr. Lund » we wili hope tor the best! Who wili you 
get to nurse him ¢’’ 

*+ His daughter anu my sister, who are doth in the house.” 


evous accident,'* said the. second doctor, —‘‘ grievous, Mr. Gray- 
ut no more can ce done; till nature declares herself. We shall 
patient incessantly ' and J think i would put away and Jock up 


-- Yes," said the aoctor; **could not be better, Now have a few ar-|° 


rangements made «c turn this into a bedroom, and we will sit here for an 
hour or two, and see.’ 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


s32FT#ON MINCTAB’ Law, 

FRANK ran up-staires to the drawing-room, to find Mina tying, Half- 
unconscious, upon 4 couch, but no sooner did she hear his step than she 
sprang up. and beat aside Isabel’s arms to throw her own round her lover’s 
peck. 

**Oh, Frank '’ she sobbed; ‘‘it ts too horrible! 1 have no one to iook 
to now but you’ ‘Tell me—tell me everything; Pray don't try to deceive 
me !”? 

** Hush, hush, darling !’* he whispered, tenderly: ‘-don't despair | 
is a terrible accident—a frightful accident |’’ 

‘‘ Accident f” exclaimed Mina, holding herself back to gaze at him. 

“Yes, iove: a terrible accident—the careless management of a pistol !”’ 

* An accident, Frank ¢”’ 

‘‘l give you the’ doctor’s words, love,” he said, as her piercing eyes 
tried to search his heart. 

“* And he is dead, my dear, dear father, and through me!”’ 

‘‘Hush, Mina, darling !—hush!” exclaimed Frank, 
dead.”” : 

‘+ Not dead !” she cried. ‘Then let me go to him at once !’’ 

She started from his arm, but he caught her again. 

“You are deceiving me again !’’ she said, reproachfully, as she strug- 
gled with him—‘tyou, too, Frank ?”’ 

“TI am not deceiving you, Mina,” he answered firmly, as he restrained 
her, and held her to her breast. ‘Your father is dangerously wounded 
by @ pistol bullet; and the doctors, whose words I gave you as to the 
accident, do not apprehend immediate danger.” 

“But 1 must go to him!” cried Mina. *‘ My place is by his side!” 

«When the surgeons give you leave,” he said firmly. ‘‘I suggested 
that you and Isabel should be his nurses, and you can both take turn and 
turn as soon as it 1s necessary, and they are agreed.” 

“Then he is not deed)’ cried Mina, joyfully. ‘Oh, Frank, I feared 
the worst! But an accident ?”’ 

She shuddered, and covered her face with her hands. 

“Did he speak to you after I had left him ?”’ asked Frank. 

Yes,” said Mina, shuddering ; and, by degrees, she told him all. 
“And J thought—I thought—oh, Frank. Frank, it. is too horrible to 

> $2? ‘ 

*¢Then leave it unsaid, darling. One thing is evident, and that is that 
we have a mere 8 enemy to fight ; one who has great influence. But you 
have promised that you will not give way.” 

Mina’s reply was simple and earnest. 

“Frank, even now I must say it. 1 gave you my promise, to be your 
wife, and while you are ready to claim its fulfilment, I will keep my word. 
But papa—dear papa!” she cried, bursting out into a fit of sobbing as she 
threw herself into Isabel’s arms. 

“Go and leave us now,” said Isabel, gently ; ‘‘the tears will relieve her. 
Go and'see that the servants get what is required for the sick-room.” 

‘Poor sissy!” said Frank, bending over, and kissing ker. ‘I have 

yen you a sad task.” . 
on Meter mind that,” she replied, smiling. ‘1 dare say I shall get 

all.” 
bgt Prac kissed’ the weeping girl she held, and then went down to 
give orders to the servants, and walk about in the dining-room till such 
time as he should be wanted. 

Meanwhile the footman, after summoning tne secona doctor, had stood 
hesitating in the street for a few moments. 

“Shall I take'a cab, or shall I walk?” he asked. ‘If I was sure he’d 

pay me again, I’d take a hansom; but as I ain’t, Pl walk it.” . 
‘his determination made a difference of about a quarter of an hour in 
the time in \vhich Mark Roland obtained the news, and that.quarter of an 
hour made : little difference in his prospects for some time to come—in 
fact, was th.: pave two people’s happiness from wreck. 

A quarter of an hour—fifteen minutes, that might have been saved by 
the managei’s spy, but they were thrown away, and the destiny of many 
was change, 

Roland w:'s in the*back parlor, busily writing, and apparently very well 
satisfied with the progress of affairs—not those of the bank, for they were 
shaky, but., ith his own prospects; and having finished his letter, he sat 
back thinkirg. 4 

“ Ah? h said aloud, ‘‘who’s master now? Let me see. Ah! 

He touched the table-gong, and the porter appeared. 

“Send in Mr. Seudder;” 

“Yes, sir.” replied the man, with alacrity, for he was beginning to be- 
Heve in the 1ew who wastoreign, ; 

Ah,” sa d Roland, “ re 2 it down within the means of my capital, and 
I éarry the »vank on nominally 
for one mra’s life, the work of only twenty years, and with you, 

ina !’? 
ers you: send for me, Mr. Roland,” said a voice, and the old clerk, 
who had en éred so quietly that he was unheard, stood watching him. 

“‘Oh, yes, Mr. Scudder,” answered Roland, starting and wonderin 


whether he 


It 


“He is not 


as partner, really as head. A grand thing 
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“is.a check drawn and signed by Mr. Scarr, paying you to the end of 
two months irom this date. You will see from this that there is s dis- 
position on the part of the firm to deal generously with you * 

* And we due consideration of my long services ?”’ said old Seudde: 
looking at him sidewise. 

“Yes,” said Roland, grandly: ‘and with due consideration for yous 
services.’” 

“And I am, then, Lo go at once?’’ said old Scuader 

** Yes; pn are to go atonce. You see, Mr. Seudder,’’ said the man- 
ager. speaking importantly, “times haye very much altered with you. 

ou cannot be unmindful of the fact that you are a much older mar 
than you were.” 

‘ No,” said Scudder ; “ I am an old man now.’’ 

‘* And less able to do such onerous duties as are required of the head 
clerk of a bank,” continued Roland. fig? bx 
“‘ Better able to perform them than ever,” was the reply. . 

“ Absurd!’ said the manager, laughing. 
“To you, perhaps, Mark Roland, but my eye is as keen and my braip 
as clear as ever, and I have seen a great deal in this bank.” 

“ Now, Mr. Scudder,” said the manager ‘* take my advice ; and that is, 
take your check and go quietly.’ 

«This is your work, Mark Holland : observedthe oldman “You fing 
that I am in your way—that I know too much—that I suspect you i 

i My good man, you are injuring yourself,’’ said Roland. ‘Take your 
check.”’ 

Old Scudder took the check, and tore it up into small pieces, which he 
scattered upon the floor, to the astonishment of the manager. 

“1 should look upon that money as a bribe to me to hold my tongue, 
Mark Roland, and when the proper time comes 1 mean to speak.” 

‘You weak old dotard!”’ exclaimed the manager: ‘‘ what have you to 
speak of ?”” 

“ Your yillainy—your planning and plotting the ruin of my dear master— 
your playing to get matters into your hands—your endeavors to create a 
run upon the bank! Ah, you may flinch: I know you only too well !"’ 

y You old villain | Hold yourtongue, or I’ll have you turned out of the 
place ! 

** Villain yourself, you hound!” said theold man. ‘Ha !—help !”’ 

For, unable to control his passion, Roland seized the old man by the 
throat, and forced him back into a chair, holding him there in spite of his 
suruggies, his feeble ery for help not reaching the interior of the busy 

ank, 

‘* Yes,”” he gasped, ‘‘ you’d not stop at any crime, if you found it to your 
advantage ; but I tell you Nemesis will come; there will be a day of reck- 
oni » and the work of your life will be swept away—perhaps yours with 

t » see! p 

; The door was thrown open at that moment, and the footman rushed 
n. 
“Mr, Roland In?” he said, as the manager started back from old 
Scudder, 

“ What is it? Speak !” 

‘* Master has shot himself !” 

‘Your work, Roland |” cried Scudder, rising. 

Roland staggered back, and then caught the footman by the arm, 

‘Papers, man, papers! Did he leave any about in his study?” 

Don’t know, sir; they sent.me off; but Mr, Grayburn was sent for, 
too; and if he did-——” 

Roland uttered an oath, seized his hat, and darted out of the room. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
STRANGE SENSATIONS, 


MARK Rovanp rushed out of the bank like a madman. This was a card 
played that he had never reckoned upon: it was the gliding of his yictim 
through his hands ; and, if he had escaped like that, what would be his 
position in the bank ?—where his hold upon Mina ? 

He hailed the first cabman he saw, and made him gallop by the shortest 
cut to Russell Square, he foaming with rage and anxiety the while, and 
more than once thrusting up the little trap-door in the roof to bid the 
driver go faster. : 

Russell Square at last, and he leaped out, threw the cabman five shill- 
ings, and rushed up the steps, to be admitted by one of the servants, 

** Which room ?”” he exclaimed, fiercely. 

“Which room, sir?’ re-echoed the man. 

“‘TIn which room does your master lie?” 

‘Tn the study, sir.”’ answered the man, and Roland went forward. 

‘The doctors said, sir, that no one was to go in,” added the man, inter- 
posing ; but a rude thrust sent him staggering back, and he nearly fell; 
while Roland strode up to the library door, thrust itopen, and walked in. 

“Hush ! What does this mean ?”’ exclaimed Dr. Lomax, angrily. ‘“‘I gaye 
orders that no one should be admitted !” 

‘The late Mr. Searr’s representative |’? said Roland, haughtily, as he 
found himself confronted by the two doctors and Grayburn. 

f a I ask what you mean by the late Mr. Scarr’s representative ?’” 
asked Dr. Lund, coldly. ‘Mr. Scarr lies wonnded there from an accident 
with fire-arms 

“Then he did not commit suicide ?” exclaimed Roland, whose eyes were 
wandering round and over the room, till they rested upon a letter and 
locket lying upon the table, half covered by a surgical bandage. 

‘My dear sir,” returned Dr, Lund, “suicide is an uglyterm, Our friend 
here has shot himself and we feel that it is better to Dl 
construction of accident upon it.” 

“But he will die ?” said Roland. . 

‘*T don’t say 80,” rejoined Dr, Lund. 

‘‘Niether do I,” added Dr. Lomax, ; 

“But there is imminent danger?’ queried Roland, who was slowly edg- 
ing himself towards the table whereon lay the letter und the locket. 

‘Yes,”’ replied the doctors; ‘‘we cannot deny that there is imminent 
er, ” - 


ace the charitable 


» 


“What does he mean ?—what does he want?” said Frank, to him 
as he watched the manager’s actions, till, just as he got within réach o 
the letter, Frank saw his aim, and divined in an instant what it was. 

**Oh, Mr. Roland!” he said, suddenly ; and this took off the Foy 
attention so sharply, that Frank was enabled to seize letter and lo > 


had spoken aloud. ‘‘I wish to see you.”’ ‘‘Here,” he said,/ glance at the direction, and place them in his breast pocket. 


~” 


. 


‘land made two or three attempts to draw his rival into conversation, but 


With a few turns up and down the room 
he went and stood by the firenlace, salcing Up 9 apo) oa which lay upon 
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*Stop!’? exclaimed Roland, writhing with rage at being so’ foiled. 
“You have taken a letter and an article of jewelery from that table! I 


charge you with doing so!” 

** Certainly, I took them,” admitted Grayburn, coldly.» 

“ And I, as Mr. Scarr’s representative, demand their restoration!” ex- 
claimed Roland. 


“Gentlemen, as Mr. Scarr’s medical adviser,” said Dr. Lunc, “TI insist 


upon silence, or I will not be answerable for my patient’s life!’ 

“You bear witness, then,’’ said Roland, wrathfully, ‘‘ that this person 
has taken a packet and a locket from this table!” 

‘Had you not better restore the paper to the table?” suggested Dr. 
Lomax to Frank. 

“T shall place them in the lady’s hands to whom they are addressed,’’ 
‘was Frank’s quiet reply ; and he took the packet from his pocket. ‘‘ You 
see, Dr. Lund,—and you, Dr. Lomax,—that they are directed to Miss 
Searr, in her father’s fiaddwrittix: They evidently contain what he took 
to be his last commands to her for her future guidance; and whether they 
tell for or against me, I place them in her hands !”’ 

“ Yes, for Miss Scarr,”’ said Dr. Lund, reading the direction; and’ pass- 
ing the packet to his colleague. 

* Exactly,”’ said Dr. Lomax. 

“Let me look,”’ said Roland, sharply. 

** Surely, sir, you can take our words,” urged Dr. Lomax. 

Roland’s answer was to make a spring at the papers as they were being 
pee back to Frank ; but the latter was too quick, Throwing up his 
<- hand, he struck Roland’s aside, and replaced the packet in his 

reast. 

Both doctors rose up at this. 

‘‘Mr, Grayburn, I don’t know what this man’s name may be,” ex- 
Pre Dr. Lund. but I insist upon his being at once removed from this 
room 

“Insist |—remoyed !” exclaimed Roland, who was beside himself with 
| meergiest ‘“‘T tell you Iam master here, and it is only by my permission 

hat ci stay here !”” 

“ Silence, sir, or I throw up the case !” said Dr. Lund, angrily. “ Un- 
less you are a madman, you will at, once leave the room |” 

Roland felt his position, and without a word, he staiked out, closely fol- 
lowed by Frank, who, on seeing that he was ascending the stairs, bounded 
past him, and stood ready to bar his entrance to the drawing-room. 

Roland walked straight up to him. 

“Stand aside!’’ he said. ‘‘I wish to see Miss Scarr!” 

“ Miss Scarr is under my protection,” replied Frank, ‘*and she is not fit 
to receive visitors.” 

Roland fixed his eyes fiercely on Frank’s, and, advancing towards him, 
Grayburn shrank back; but at that moment the drawing room door 
opened, and Isabel appeared, having heard the encounter, and divined 
its meaning. 

‘Miss Scarr is too much prostrate to see any one,” she said, firmly. 
“Frank, both you and this gentleman must go away.” 

The two men stood facing her, and, for the first time in his life, Frank 
felt a strange unaccountable sense of dread creep over him. He held 
those papers in his breast, and he was sure that if onee they were alone to- 
gether, Roland would strive, by some means or another, to possess him- 
self ofthem, There was something strange, too, in his rival’s way which 
puzzled him. Was he afraid of him? he asked himself ; and then scouted 
the idea directly as absurd, but, all the same, his mind was busy trying to 
devise means for getting the packet either into a place of safety or into 
Mina’s hands. 

He came to a sudden decision, for he was sure Mr. Scarr’s desire had 
been for his child to read that paper; and if he lost it, something impor- 
tant to their future welfare would be arrested. 

“Ts Mina sitting up ?”’ she said, hastily, to his sister. 

‘ eS Yes,” was the reply; ‘but it is better that you should not see 
er,” 

**T do not wish to,” he said; ‘‘ but take that packet——”’ 

Before he had ceased, Isabel had darted back, recalled by a cry from 


ina. : 

“¢It will do another time,” he said, replacing it quickly in his pocket, 
and avoiding the sharp, Keen glance directed at him by Roland, he de- 
scended to the dining-room in company with that gentleman, who seemed 
determined not to lose sight of him for a moment. 

After a pause, Roland wrote a letter, and summoned one of the ser- 


vants. 
“Take that to the address,’ he said; ‘‘ and bring back an answer.” 
The man took the letter, and there was again a pause ; after which Ro- 


Frank utterly refused to converse, and whenever he felt thatthe manage ’s 
eyes were directed at him he avoided them, 
Itwas a painful time for these two, bitter enemies as they were, and 


sensation, but only for it to grow so strong that at lest he threw himself 
into a chair, and sat back, thinking dreamily. 

“Had he taken anything—drank anything in the house that could pos- 
a have been drugged, or was this a pure effort of nature to rest his 

rain?” 

He got up and walked out of the room, and walked ‘up and down the 
hall tor a few minutes, to find that Roland had followed him so he re- 
turned into the dining-room after standing for a few minutes by the hat 
and coat-stand. 

It was not an unpleasant sensation this sleepy feeling which once more 
came over him, making him lie back in his chair, and think overall that 
had passed ; but no matter in what way his faney went, it was sure to re- 
turn to Roland, who was sitting furtively by, watching him. 

“Hal” thought Frank; ‘if this were Spain or Italy, or we lived in the 
good old times, our friend here would have no scruple‘in getting me out 
of the way; but asit is in Christian England, in the nineteenth ceutury 
Tow drowsy I am!”’ 

Ife shifted his position, and sat bolt upright ‘in ‘his chair, but only to 
sink back again with a strange smile opon his lips as»he muttered, *‘ Ah! 
he wants to get that packet as suon as Lam asleep !”’ 

And when he said those words he, slept soundly fora few moments, but 
only to wake with a start, his youthful nature fighting against the strange 
sleep that was stealing over him, steeping his senses as thoroughly as if 
he had drunk deeply, of some potent distillation of the flowers presided 
over by the drowsy god. 

His head sank back then ‘as the effort exhausted itself. Next an arm 
slid from the chair, and hung down, his head drooped a little on ore side, 
and his muscles turned flaccid, a heavy sleep was on him, and his breath- 
ing became deep, heayy, and regular, as Mark Roland rose slowly from 
his chair, and stood listening. 

“Thanks, Professor,’’ he said. 

And he softly crossed the room. 


CHAPTER XXXYV. 
FRANK’S RUSE. 


MArxk RoOLanD walked straight to the poser b= door and listened: 

There were voices below, evidently those of the servants, talking of the 
events of the day, and a low, dull murmur came from the wounded man’s 
room, It was apparent, then, that there was no likelihood of interruption, 
so he closed the door and returned to stand opposite Frank Grayburn, and 
look at him with a strange, venomous expression of countenance—such a 
one, in fact, as quite warranted Frank’s thoughts about him previous to 
falling asleep. ’ 

Then he took one hand, raised it, and let it fall again, for it to swing 
listlessly by the sleeper’s side. 

‘No fear now !’? muttered Roland. 

Now, stooping over the insensible man, he thrust his hand into the 
breast-pocket of his coat. 

The packet was not there. 

He tried the other side, where there was a second pocket—and, yes, 
there was the pocket, but the packet was not there either. 

‘‘Pooh! it must be in the first pocket.” 

He searched again, inside his vest, in his coat-tails. No; the packet 
was not about him. 

All this while Frank Grayburn remained motionless ; and at last, Roland 
stood up, frowning and thoughtful. 

‘Of course!’ he muttered, asa thought struck him. 

And he hurried out into the hall, and walked to the hat-stand. 

“ He | as hidden it here—a simple ostrich ! ’’ he muttered. 

Fe hastily felt in two or three over-coats that hung there, but he did not 
find it. 

Then he examined the hats, and looked into the linings, without suc- 
cess, and walked impatiently back. into the dining-room, to stand looking 
around in a puzzled way as he recalled Frank’s previous actions. 

“The packet must be upon him !”’ he muttered; ‘‘unless he has hid- 
den it somewhere in-the room.” 

He searched the sleeping man again, even to raising him and looking 
whether He was sitting upon it; butno, it was not there. He turned up 
the table-cover, the hearth-rug, raised the pictures, and looked behind 
them, to see if it had been slipped in there, and then stood looking bewil- 
dered. ~ 

“Tt must be somewhere !’’ he persisted, angrily. ‘‘Cdnfound it all, to 
be beaten like this !” 

Then he thought over the different places to which Frank had walked, 
and concluded that he must have concealed it somewhere in the hall. 
But, on a further search made there, no packet was forthcoming—not eyen 
a sign of it; neither could he discover a place where he could feel it like- 
ly sich a packet could have been hidden. 

«“ He must have passed it to his sister!” exclaimed Roland. ‘And yet, 


Frank sat wondering how it would end. He’felt sure that, sooner or later, 
Roland would try to possess himself of the packet, and he was ready to 
defend himseif. He would gladly have taken it away, and placed it in 
some safe spot, but he hoped before long to be able to put it in Mina’s 
hands, and this he was determined to do before he left that evening, 

To Frank's dismay, though, a message came from his sister in the course 
of an hour, saying that Mina tad been taken very ill; that Doctor Lund 
had been up 'o see her, and he had immediately ordered her to bec, where 


no; he had not the opportunity. » Had he burned it?” 

Roland hurried bac« into the dining-room, and looked attentively at the 
grate. There would, surely, have been some trace if he had. Those light, 
crumpled ashes, which tell of burnt paper, are not so easily destroyed vut 
that they leave some trace behind. 

But, no; notasign. It had not been burned ; and he once more exam- 
ined all the pictures, turned up the corners of the carpet, looked at the 


she had already shown symptoms of delirium. 

As for Mr. Searr, he was unchanged ; and, under the circumstances, 
Frank summoned one of the servants, and sent a message to his own apart- 
ments tosay that he would not return. 

Another space of watching and waiting occurred now, and, to Frank’s 
annoyance, ‘he feit a strange sensation of drowsiness come over him—a 
feeling that he could not account for. \ 

«He rose and walked about, and became aware that Roland was intently 
watching him, f 
“ Why don’t he go?” Frank muttered. — 
But no; he felt sure that Roland would stay while he did, and that if he 
‘let sleep overcome him, his rival would possess himself of the packet. 
e drowsiness passed off, and 


2 chimney-piece, and beginning to rea e ran his eye, too, up and 

wn the large card rack, full of letters on either side, and as he did so, 
Roland rose, and went to the window. 

“*T can’t understand it!” muttered Frank, trying to shake off his drowsy 


card-rack, half-full of letters, and then owned himself baffled as he stood 
grinding his teeth with rage. 

> Have that packet he must, bv fair means or foul; and here; now that 
| the opportunity seemed to be his, he could not avail himself of it! 

| He was about to search Frank for the third time, when voices were 
| heard in the hall, and one of the doctors summoned a servant to ask Miss 


Grayburn if she would step down, 


This Isabel did, and the doctor addressed himself to.herasito the ar- ” 


rangements they wished made. 

A nurse was to be in constant attendance upon Mr. Searr. 

“Exactly,” said the doctor. « ‘You and your young friend upstairs 
meant to do the nursing, but your attention will all be needed for Miss 
Scarr, who will not be downstairs for the next fortnight, I promise you. 
T will send a nurse whom I can trust, and as far as we can judge, IL think 
all will go *+"—eh, Lomax ?” 

“JT don’t . sagine there is much causé for apprehension,” said the 
second doctoi ; »ud they went back into the library, to take a last look at 


the patient, while Isabel entered the dining-room. 
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“ Asleep, Frank !’’ she exclaimed. And she laid her hand upon his 
shoulder. 

Ho started, and sprang uP; looking wonderingly round, till recollection 
came back, and naetenne at Roland, 

* Yes, drowsy,”’ he said, shaking off the stupor; and the recollection of 
the packet came atrongly, as,in spite of his better sense, he seemed to 
associate his sleepy feeling with an attempt on the part of Roland to gain 
possession of it. 

“ How is Mina?” he asked after a short pause. 

“‘ Seriously ill,” was the reply. ‘*The doctor says she must not leave 
her room, and talks as.if a serious attack were impending.” 

“* No time for her to be troubled with her father's rs now,” Frank 
reasoned. " Notime, either, for giving his sister a fresh task—that of taking 
charge of the packet; and he determined to say nothing respecting itupon 
that occasion. The next moment the opportunity was. gone, for the two 
doctors entered the room: 

** All seems to be going well,” said Dr. Lund; ‘‘and we do not appre- 
hend serious consequences if the patient. is carefully nursed, and eyery- 
thing likely to cause mental disturbance kept entirely from him. 

‘Of course the house must be exceptionally quiet,” said Dr. Lomax, 

Isabel bowed and promised that it should. ay 

« And you, gentlemen, we look to for assistance in this,” said Dr, Lund. 
*¢ You look very drowsy, sir,” he continued, to Frank. 

* Tt has gone off now,” he said, smiling. , 

‘Hem! yes,” muttered the doctor, gazing at him through his glasses. 
<‘ Welly good'morning. We shall one of us look in, say, in two hours.” 

The two doctors left, and Frank, Roland, and Isabel remained in the 
dining-room. . , J 

ce You will, of course, stay, Isabel, and see that everything is done, 
said Frank, who had his reasons for going, and felt satisfied in his own 
mind that, at all events, for a time, there must be a truce to the domestic 
war. 

“Yes ; everything shall be done.” 

“T will take care that Miss Grayburn is relieved of a good deal of her 
responsibility,’? said Roland, soreastenl 

a aakires was made, and Frank led hig sister to the door, closing it 
after her as she went,upstairs, and’ returning just as a cab stopped at the 
door. 

He walked straight up to the chimney-piece, with Roland watching him 
eagerly the while, and, raising his hand, took from the front place amongst 
some letters in the eard-rack the very packet for which Roland had been 
hunting, but the openness of whose resting-place had ey oe thrown 
him off the scent. Had it been behind others, doubtless he would have 
found it at once, but that it should be ‘placed right before his eyes, unpro- 
tected, was a thing that never occurred to him, and he stood grinding his 
teeth, as he saw Frank carefully button up the letter, knowing all the 
while that it had been for an hour within his reach. 

Roland could hardly restrain himself; he was ready to throw himself 
upon his rival, and trust to a hard struggle for its possession, But any 
such intentions were frustrated by the termination of their ¢ete-a-tete, 
through a servant throwing open the dining-room door and announcing 
“ Mrs. Skinnum.” 

This lady bowed slightly to Frank and advanced with extended hands to 

land 


“How dreadfully shocking !” she oe ; *but.count on me, my 
dear Mr. Roland, and I will do my very best. 

“Then, kindly take charge of The ouse, Mrs. Skinnum,” said Roland, 
glancing maliciously at Frank. ‘Watch over my interests.” f 
“Indeed, I will !” she replied earnestly. 

Frank stood thinking for a few moments. 

Well, he could do nothing, and he might trust his sister to deal better 
with this woman th he could himself. Things must run their course 
now, and, for certain, Mina was safe from molestation for the present ; so 
bowing slowly to both he left the house, determined to put the packet in 
a place of safety until Mina was in a fit state to use it. ' 

‘ Where shall it be?” he asked himself. ‘‘ That man is sure totry every 

ossible means to secure it.” 
¥ eT know,” he exclaimed, after a pause, as he left the Square ; and then 
turning involuntarily, it was to see Mark Roland at only a very short dis- 
tance behind, evidently bent upon following him t» his destination. 

“ Humph! followed!” said Frank thoughtfully, and he placed his 
hand upon his breast, ‘I’m afraid of that man! I don’t know why, but 
Iam. Yet I don’t think he'll get the packet till it has been in ’s 
hands |” ; 


—— 


CHAPTER, XXXVI. 
HIS RELATIVES. 


Har an hour passed in the dim drawing-rooms of Tavistock Square 
the lamps ney sending a feeble glimmer. through the blinds, and 
throwing a faint twilight round the place. 

Then there came a low groan, and a ed eerie sob or two, followed by 
a low muttering, and a voice said, in a half-stifled tone, ‘‘ Of what use is it 
to live?” é , 

‘Then there was a pause, followed by a low rustling, as, with a heavy 
sigh, a figure rose from a couch far back in the seeond drawing-room, and 
came forward, revealing the bent, thin figure of Mr. Grant, wrapped in a 

wl dressing-gown. 

sr went an acd. by the window for a few moments, and then walked 

uietly upstairs to his own room, where, he sat on the edge of the bed, 
thinking for awhile. Next, he took a chamber candlestick, and passed 
softly out to ascend to the next flooring, where he pened, to listen, and 
Then ascended to the attics, to open the door straight before him, and walk 


‘gently in, shading the light with his hand till, he stood by the bedside 


where Jack lay sleeping soundly, one arm beneath his head, and a smile 


. on his face produced by some cheery dream. 


» The old man let the i” ne upon the boy’s countenance for a few 
hen shade once more. 

ei a ie avelt-ow honest!” muttered Mr. Grant. ‘But who 
knows—who knows !. Perhaps he is as bad as the rest! Well, well! 
time proves a'l things! Goo night, my boy !” He paused a moment by 
the foot of the bed, and added softly, ‘* Bless you! ¢ 

Five minutes after he was in his own room, where he sat thinking for 
about an hour before going to bed, and sleeping soundly till Ramjee came 


into the room to bring him his coffee, when he somewhat surprised ‘that 
worthy by springing out of bed, looking brighter and more active than he 
had seemed for years. : 

‘‘ Well, Ramjee, how are you below-stairs—pretty comfortable?” 

ie Hindoo gave his shoulders s shrug, and looked curiously at his 
master. 

ae Not very comfortable, eh? Well, never mind, it may not last for 
ever,” 

‘* Rather be monkey, sahib, in a cage, and go to great gardens.” 

** How—how does the young master behave to you, Ramjee—when I am 
not here, you know ?” 

“Sahib, Master Jack like young Rajah—good, very good! Knock down 
buttons boy for saucy me |” 

‘“Humph !” ejaculated the old gentleman, finishing dressing. . ‘I won- 
der whether the boy is true ?” 

There was a series of visits paid to the nabob that morning. 

Jack came first, of course, rushing into the room anyhow. 
des re pay, Uncle Harry,’” he exclaimed, “I was dreaming of you last 

t. 

% Eh 1—were you ?”’ ; 

“Yes; that you took me out somewhere, and I lay down and went to 
sleep, and you turned the sun on to my eyes, and then stood and swore at 
me. 


“* His artfulness !’’ muttered the old man, ‘He saw‘me in his room !” 
Then, aloud, ‘‘ Why don’t you dream something with some sense in it ?” 
“* Well, there’s sense in that!’ answered the boy; ‘‘because you are 
going to make the dream come true, and, as it’s a fine day, take me out 
somewhere! Oh, Isay,do! I won’t.mind your calling me names! Let’s 
go down to Blackwall, eh? and see the docks; and you can take me 
afterwards to have some dinner, and whitebait, you know! . And, uncle 
; yang to stand some champagne,’’ continued the boy, grinning, “ Pil 
rink it ! 
Mr. Grant looked fiercely at the bc ¥ for a few moments, and then twisted 
his chair round uate. 4 
“Selfish—selfish |” he muttered. ‘ What he can get for himself !’’ 
“Tsay, uncle, what’s the matter?’ said Jack. ‘‘ You are not cross, are 


you? Oh, I say, don’t look like that! I didn’t mean to upset you !”’ 
‘Go away, now !”’ said the old man, coldly. 
“Oh, well, if it comes to that.” returned Jack, “I cam go; but all the 


same, I didn’t mean to upset you!’ and he went out whist! 
unconcerned. 

The two fs made their way to their uncle's room during the next 
hour, to find him smoking, They each brought him a bouquet, and he 
was all smiles, talking to them merrily, and summoning Ramjee to place 
the flowers in a couple of vases. 

“Uncle, dear !’’ said Angela. 

“Yes, uncle, ’ma has sent us!” added Carlotta. 

“Well, and what for, my dears?” asked the old gentleman, ype & 

‘To know if you'll go for a drive with us this morning. It's 80 e, 
and bright, and cheerful; and you can see the shops, and come ia with 
us, if you like; and it will be so nice!" 

‘Yes, [ suppose so,” said the old man, smiling,—“ very nice; but, 
thank you, my dears, no; I sha’nt stir out to-day. Go and do your shop- 
ping, and enjoy yourselves. I should only be a clog to you: I'm old and 
tiresome now,” 

‘Oh, uncle dear!" gushed the two girls together, “how can you 
Bay 80?” 

V Recatite it’s true,” replied the old man, bending his penetrating 
glance upon them in turn. 

“ Now, isn’t that naughty, Angy?” 

*¢ Shameful, Carly !"’ said her sister; and they smiled, and giggled. and 
fluttered about iheir uncle for quite half an hour before they took their 
departure, 

R Hah!” ejaculated the olk gentleman, throwing himself back in his 
chair, as he clapped his hands to summon Ramjee, who lit his pipe, 
presented him with the amber mouthpiece, and then departed with a 
humble salaam,—Hah! <A week of that would kill me! -Hallo !—who’s 
this? The game seems to have begun !” 

This next visitor was Mr. Morran, who came in looking very dejected 
and quiet. He had a book under his arm, and a pen behind his ear, which 
gaye him the appearance of a City clerk in difficulties over his accounts, 
as he came forward and shook hands limply with his relative. 

““Have a pipe, Morran?” said Mr. Grant, watching him grimly. 

‘‘N-no,”’ said Mr. Morran,—‘‘n-no, thank you, Henry. I don’t smoke 
now, Mrs, Morran does not approve of it.” 

‘Only in me!” said the old genlleman. 

“Only in you,” repeated Mr, Morran, with the faintest shadow of a 
smile upon bis lip. 

Then he resolved into silence, looked at the old Indian, then at his book, 
then opened his mouth as if to catch the words Mr. Grant did not speak, 
and finished by sitting still and looking miserable. 

“You don’t seem well, Morran!”’ said Mr. Grant, cheerily. 

“Yes, I'm very well,” wus the bag of Lammas A well. It's—it’s nothing. 
I only came to see how you were, Good morning, Henry—good morn 


‘And I ble sometimes because I did not marry !” said the old man, 
thoughtfully, as the door closed. ‘Poor fellow !—poor fellow! Well, I 
suppose | shall have the royal tigress next!” 

e was quite right, if by the ‘‘royal tigress*” he meant Mrs. Morran ; 
for just after luncheon she came sailing up, with rustling silken skirts, to 
enter the room, smiling, and press the old gentleman’s hand warmly, as 
she kissed him on the forehead. 

For a conversation between her husband and herself as to the disposi- 
tion the old gentleman intended to make of his property, determined her, 
it possible to find out his intention in this respect. . 

“Now, I won’t take any denial, Henry !” she said, playfully. The girls 
are out, Morran isin his study, John is reading in the dining-room, and 
fon pug come and sit with me in the drawing-room, and have a nice 

ong chat ! . 

“Chat, eh 2—chat ? And what about ?” said the old man, smiling. 

“Oh, I want to talk to you for your good! All about: yourself, and how 
to make you comfortable! Now you must come down ps 
“To be sure, then,’’ said Mr. Grant, rising, with an extremely pleasant 
+smile ; “ I’ll come, then; I’llcome !” And he took the arm Mrs: Morran 

offered, and his stick in the disengaged hand. 


8, to appear 
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‘(86 much better for you, Henry, dear,’’ said Mrs.. Morran. ‘‘ You sit 
alone too much, and smoke too much.” 

* You object to it, then ?” 

“Oh, noi not atall. - But-how well.you:are looking, Henry !’’ 

‘Am 1?-he said with a sigh, as she led him into the drawing room 
and punched up the sofa pillows to make him comfortable. ‘Perhaps I 
am ; but lam growing-an, old.man, and very weak.”’ 

“ Ah, we all grow old,” said Mrs. Morran, sitting by him, and holding 
his hand as,she gazed with, the deepest interest. at him, ‘‘ Therefore 
she added, with a sigh, ‘‘ it behooves one to provide for the future. Ah, 
Henry, dear, how glad I am that we could offer you a home !’” 

‘*Itis very kind of you to say so,” he replied ; ‘‘ but, it must bé a great 
nuisance to you.” 

‘‘Itis cruel’ of you tosay so, Henry!” said Mrs. Morran, wiping away a 
tear—genuine crocodile, double distilled. 

- “But the world is so treacherous !’’ said the old man. ‘‘ Now, tell me,” 
he continued, “‘ suppose 1 had come home quite a beggar, instead of with 
a comfortable income, would you have received meas you have ?”’ 

“« My dear Henry,” said Mrs. Moran, drawing herself up, “if you Wish 
to hurt my feelings, pray talkin this way! I—I—really—Oh, it is too 

7 


“ Well, well, well,’ he said ; ‘‘ don’t,cry, my dear—don’t cry! I’m old 
and suspicious, you know, and I’ve had a good deal to try me.” 

Mrs. Teotmn witped her eyes, and beamed again. 

“You are so strange, dear Henry !’’ she said. 

“ Habit—custom—coming among strange people. _ Well, you reall 
mean that you would haye been glad to have me if I had been poor— 
mean penniless |” 

««We should have received you only-too gladly, Henri, dear,” said 
mamma ; atid once more let. me. tell you that. this is to be your home 
always. Do-with us.as you will, only be happy and at rest. As to money 


7 


—ah, you little know ! 

“Mrs. Morran,”’ exclaimed the old man, “you don’t know how happy 
you have made me! It is such a relief, for I have made my doubts about 
the genuineness of my reception here, and thought perhaps it was due_to 
the idea that I was rich.” ont 

“* Cruel, cruel,crnel.|’? said Mrs. ;Morran, rising and kissing his fore- 
head. “Butthere! That is at an,end now, and you are satisfied ! 

» Quite !-he said. ‘Only tell, me.once more that if I had been poor 
you would have been equally glad to see me.’ _ 

“(More glad, dear Henry—much more! For it would have been doing a 
good action!” ; 

“ Thanks, thanks, thanks |”.said Mr.. Grant. 
happy, for if have hardly a penny in the world !”” 

Mrs. Morran siarted as if a pin had taken a perpendicular instead of a 
horizontal position in her clothing ; and then, recovering herself, with a 
kind of gasp, she sat staring, at, the old nabob, while he, with his face 
ee eennniyes but his,eyes, taking in her every emotion, sat and 
watch r. 

“Money,” he continued, after a pause, ‘‘is only money after all—mere 
dross—worthless trash, which is only a. burden after you have satisfied 
your casual wants! Butis anything the matter—can I ring for anything bid 

“A merenothing—a spasm-—a slight touch—nothing more |’ said Mrs. 
Mortan, ‘recovering herself and smiling. ‘‘Let’s see! What were we 


saying ?”” 
ae 


“You make me very 


you would haye been so. glad to see me if I had been a poor man ; 


and you replied ——”’ 
>“ Phat _ shbuld have’ been all the.more glad, dear Henry ; and you re- 


plied——”” : . 
“ “ Ah, to be sure, yes—that I have hardly a penny in the world. 


OHAPTER XXXVII. 
: A REVELATION, 
Mr. Graxt’s words were enough to paralyze any lady of fortune-hunt- 


ing —— + 
‘Thave hardly a penny in the world! 

These words, too, were uttered in so.calm and matter-of-fact a manner 
bythe man whohad been looked upon as, if nota millionaire, at least 
something approaching in that direction. He had been considered wealthy 
enough to dazzle, to be presented to the world as that rara avis, a rich 
man, and now he was.declaring hims¢lfa beggar; while, with half’ closed 
1 ae and a smile as of contempt upon his lips, he watched the effect upon 

e lad 


It as to give Mrs. Mofran spasms of a very painful nature, but she 
would not declare her suffering, she only. said, ‘“‘I beg your pardon, 
Henry, yousaid——.” . . ‘3 

“id t I had not a penny in the world! Y 

Mrs. Morran looked thunderstruck for afew moments. Her face turned 
of a blue, leaden hue, and she gave a gasp as she caught her breath. - 

“(Is anything the matter?” asked Mr, Grant, anxiously. 

“No, no—nothing:!” she exclaimed, recovering herself ; “‘ only a spasm, 
because you would talk about the possibility of our being so ungrateful, 
so cruel !” 

“Oh !” he cried, as if much relieved. 

“¥ou are’so droll and.eceentric, though, dear Henry !” said mamma, 
recovering herself, and becoming once more like a domestic sun. ‘‘To 
talk like that, though! You droll.old creature !” 

She laughed and nodded at him so pleasantly, that he laughed and 
nodded too, and all was jocund in that drawing-room. 

“Yes, dear Henry,” she continued, ‘“ EY must be one of us, and end 
your days here. I know you will find it nice, and we shall strive so for 

‘our happiness, . It isso good of you too, to be so fond of John! Thope 
he is not troublesome ?” i 
“ Oh, no, not at all. He’s.a good lad—a good lad. 


“ And, oh, Henry! you made us so happy this morning !”” gushed Mrs. | 


Morran. ; 
“Have I?” he said. : 
“Yes; the girls came down delighted with the petting you gave them, 


_ bless the dear things ! 


“Yes,” repeated the old man ; “‘ bless the dear things! Ah, by the way,” 
he A Sar , ‘L wanted to talk to you about something. : Here have I 
with you all this time, and nothing has been said about éxpenses.” 


«“ About what, dear Henry ?” 
- About om Keep, Seow hs and mine. Now, I have been thinking that 


three hundred and fifty per annum is not much for the two; but if you 
<i Morran ‘would be’ content with it, I-would pay* you that wih 
pleasure. ‘ 

“You droll creature |”? said Mrs. Morran, “You, who have nota penny, 
want to pay us three hundred and fifty pounds a yearfor your board, just 
as if we were hotel-keepers !” r 

“Oh, no!” he said; “I didn’t mean that; but it is:mot fair that 1 
should come home and live on you, and put you to so much expense.” 

‘Now, my dear Henry, how can you talk so ?”’ exclaimed the lady. . ‘‘Is 
it likely we should take money from ‘you ?”” 

“Well, I don’t know,” began Mr. Grant. his 

“No, you don’t know,” responded Mrs, Morran, playfully. “‘ That’s 
just it |. Now, sir, not another word about such things! It’s too shock- 
ing, and Alfred would be much grieved if he knew how you talked.” 

‘But it’s only fair,’ remonstrated the old man. 

“Tis very, very unfair to us, dear Henry, to think us so mercenary. 
Now, silence, sir, that’s all settled, and you are never to say a word about 
your three hundred and fifty pounds 4-year again !”’ 

“Very well, then, my dear Mrs. Morran.” 

“ Now, why not call me Kate?’’ urged Mrs. Morran ;. ‘‘ it would be so 
much more like brother and sister. But you naughty, naughty man, who 
will talk about money matters, have you evér made your will ?”’ 

‘“Made my what ?’” repeated Mr, Grant, speaking as if in utter astonish- 


ent. 

“Your will, sir—your will !”” 

‘Bless me, no!” he replied 

“You ought to have done so twenty years ago |” urged Mrs. Morran, 
shaking her head at him. | “‘It is very foolish to neglect so obvious a duty. 
I made Alfred do it years upon years ago, and he has always said he has 


| felt happier ever since.” 


et eae et: observed Mr. Grant, ‘‘ heyhas ‘a wife and children; I have 
neither.” 

‘* Well, as you have no wife, Henry dear, let me advise you, and my re- 
commendation is that you should make your will.” 

** And whom am I to study?’ the’eld gentleman inquired. 

‘Oh, now, Heury dear, bby are going too far |” protested. Mrs. Morran; 
playfally. “Why, you'll be tempting me to say, ‘Leave everything you 
iave to me ! But I won't ‘be influenced! Ob, no; you must settle that 
yourself, I’ve nothing to do with it !” 

“Ah, I should have to think it out. Let me see; there aré your child- 
ren, and the Grayburns.” 

‘“Pray—pray, my dear Henry, don’t’ bring their names up in my pres- 
ence, and surely you could not study them?” 

“Think they don’t deserve it, eh?” i 

‘“Oh, dear!” exclaimed Mrs. Morran, as she shuddered, and her face 
looked full of pain. 

“Some young people do go to'the bad,” he remarked; “ but I might 
leave them fifty apiece to buy mourning, eh ?” : 

‘Well, yes, you might do ‘that !’? assented Mrs. Morran, rather unwil- 
lingly, though. ‘‘ But, you droll man, you, to talk as'you did about not 
haying a penny to leave !’” 

““T meant comparatively, of course,’’ said the old man: 

‘Yes, comparatively, of course,” said Mrs. Morran, shaking her head 
at him playfully. 

“You see, I’ve got about eight or nine hundred pounds,” said the old 
man, quietly; “‘and I'd ealeulated that I shouldn’t live two years longer ; 
so that, I could have paid you three hundred or three hundred and fifty, 
a-year, and had a little left when I died.” 

he leaden hue came back into Mrs. Morran’s countenance’; but she 
smiled still. 

‘ You droll man !”’ she said ;. “‘ and:how much more have you got ?"’ 

“No more,” he said, seriously; and at that moment Jack came bounc- 
ing into the room ; but unnoticed by his mother, wiibse face was gradually 
elongating. 

“But you don’t mean seriously to say, Henry,” she said, ‘that you are 
not very rich indeed?” : 

Se ae i my dear Kate,” he replied, ‘“‘about-eight hundred and fifty 
pounds is all my money!” t 

‘‘But you said you were very wealthy indeed!” persisted Mrs. Morran, 
and there was an increasing acidity in her tone, 

‘Not I, ma’am! Never!” . 

‘But some one—but they—but who was'it?, Who said your uncle was 
coming home rolling in riches ?” half shrieked Mrs. Morran. 

“You did, ’ma!” said Jack, boldly. 

‘Oh! what a——” r 

“But it does not matter, Kate—does it ?” said Mr. Grant, quietly. 

‘*Pray don’t speak to me!” said Mrs. Moran, rising. ‘‘ I feel hurt—I feel 
that I have been most grossly deceived-andimposed upon!” 

“But you said, my dear madam,” exclaimed the old man pitifully, ‘that 
it would not have mattered if I had come to you penniless, instead of pos- 
sessed of hearly a thousand pounds of hard savings !” 

“T declare it’s: shameful!” exclaimed Mrs. Morran; ‘‘and you pro- 
fessing all the while to be so wealthy—going about with your man- 
servant !” 

“} couldn't part with him, Kate; he has been so faithful.” 

‘Don’t Kate me, Mr. Grant!’ exclaimed Mrs. Morran, who had now 
fanned herselfinto a towering rage. ‘It’s a most gross imposition, and I 
shall become perfectly ridiculous in the opiniou of society.’ 

“ But,” pursued Mr. Grant, humbly, ‘‘ Indeed, Kate, I never said I was 
coming home rich.” 

“Oh, I haven’t patience!” exclaimed Mrs, Morran ; ‘‘ it’s positively atro- 
cious!’ And she rushed out of the room and banged the door, but only 
to thrust in her head in again. 

“ John, come away this moment !” she exclaimed. 

“ All right ! was the reply, and the door was banged j 

““Why they said you were as rich as a Jew—an old Indian Creesus—and 
you would leave a’ i aed money to ‘he girls and me! That’s why Frank 
and Bell got the cold shoulder. A» d haven’t you any money, uncle?” 

The old man shook his'head «: ily, and watched the boy keenly from 
beneath his grizzly brows. : j 

“Tm afraid your mother is annoy 2d about it,” he then said, half rising, 
and again subsiding into his chair, ‘‘ She spoke very crossly to me.” 

“She ean when she’s put out’. said Jack, grinning. ‘ You should 
hear pa catch it sometimes! I dont mind—I’m used to it! But, I say, 
what a game !” 
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be wes x} ed saneked Mr. Grant. ‘ ~ 
about you haying no money?” replied Jack: ‘Tt’s the jolliest 
bifor fun T ever knew? Oho ee we eher 

* And why so, young gentleman ?”’ . . 

“Why so? Because ’ma’s been advertisin® you to such an extent!” 

‘- Advertising me, you young cad! What dé you mean?” 

“Puffing you, uncle, to all our pighly select circle of acquaintances. 
‘Dear Henry,’ he went on, mimicking his’ mother’s manner, “ ‘relative 
of Mr. Morran—from the East Indies—so very ‘wealthy quite a nabob ! 
—how much ?—can’t say !—idolizes the girls—bless them !’ 

Jack minced, and smiled, and simpered, and raised his eyebrows, till the’ 
old gentleman shook his cane at him. 

“Leave off, Bae young rascal !’’ he said. © ‘‘ How dare you make fun of 
your mother like that? Here, help me upstairs.” 

“But I can’t help laughing, uncle !” cried the boy, improving his ‘posi- 
tion by Poping his sides. *‘ Why, poor Frank will now be taken into 
fayoragain! No, no, uncle ; I tell! you what—we'll forgive him, and tell 
Lim we hope he won’t do so any more.” 

“There, there! that will do.” : 

oe get uncle; come along! But, I say, won’t you be in the black 
books ! 

“Can't help it, boy,” said the old man. “TI neyer professed to be 
rich.” 

“No; but you looked rich, ‘I say, uncle, though, I wouldn’t have 
come? begging after so many cigars if | had known.”’ 

** Did you think me rich, too, then?” said Mr, Grant, as they went up 
stairs, 

“ Asa Jew!” i pe Jack, frankly. ‘* But never mind; what does it 
matter? See what a fascinating boy I am, and how everybody likes me ; 
ani my wealth at the present time is about thirty shillings, vulgarly called 
by the profane herd thirty bob !” 

Reaching Mr. Grant’s room, Jack sat down, and himself and his uncle 
began smoking. This diversion was in full force when suddenly the door 
opened, and Mr. Morran entered. a 

The youthful smoker, much to his chi grin, was requested by his father 
to leave the place. After his departure,.Mr. Morran, with considerable 
hesitation, informed his relative that he must find other apartments, as 
Mrs. Morran had been grossly deceived by representations of wealth which 
had turned out to be wholly deceptive, and she could not endure him 
any longer. He had hardly time to give utterance to these sentiments of 
conjugal obedience before the voice of his uncompromising spouse-called 
him away. 

Thstanthty Mr. Grant summoned Ramjee; and bade him prepare for their 
departure, which took place in the course of an hour, accompanied by 
Jack—who, on his return, was much concerned at the conduct of his 
parents. They drove in two cabs to an hotel in the neighborhood of Man- 
chester Square, where Mr, Grant temporarily took up his quarters, 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
AN INVITATION, 


FRANK GRAYBURN was seated alone in his room, finding it very cheerless 
without the company of his sister. The news at Russell Square was of 
anything but an inspiriting nature. Mr, Scarr was lingering, and Mina 
in a state of high fever. He had been there constantly st about hour in- 
tervals, and Isabel had descended to see him, and tell him all, 

But this was not all that troubled Frank Grayburn ; there was something 

more. 
He could not have explained it had he been’asked { but all the same, 
there was an undefined sense of danger hanging over him, which made 
him start, and turn at'street corners, shun doorways, and when at home 
in his apartments look under the tables and in cupboards, as if he ex- 
pected enemies to be in hiding. X 

He told himself that it was due to nerves, but he knew all the same 
that it was‘on account of the packet he held, one which he would gladly 
have opened and read, but that he was restrained by a sense of honor, 

Once he felt disposed to open it, and le rn the contents by heart, and 
then destroy it, like Chicot the Jester, when pursuers were on his track 
to plunder him of his despatches ; but he did not do it, only kept the 
packet the more closely, that he felt sure Roland was watching for an op- 
portunity to possess himself of it. ; : 

He was afraid of this man too, though he hardly liked to own it, and 
foucht against the knowledge, laughing ‘at it as absurd. But secure the 
packet somewhere he felt he must. ; 

The fact was, Frank’s nerves were shaken by more than one thing, and 
he was sitting very low ides gh ehagl when the door suddenly opened, 

rom his chairin alarm. ? 
ang. Se eee a ?” said a voice, And, raising the lamp-shade, Frank’s 
gaze encountered that of Jack, who was looking laughingly at him. 

“T beg your pardon, Jack,” said Frank ; “4ou startle me. 

“Being such bad news, you felt it coming, said J ack. 

“Bad news! What—speak! You don’t mean—— : 

“Don’t choke 2 fellow!’” said Jack; for Frank had seized him by the 
collar. ‘I mean about Uncle Grant.” : 

“Thank goodness !” exclaimed Frank, fervently. “‘No,no! I mean— 
J——There, I hardly know what I am saying!” 

“Tsay, Frank, old man,” said Jack, gazing at him in astonishment, 
«<there’s nothing wrong with you, is there?” 

“Tm ill—a little nervous, Jack, that’s all!’’ said Frank, hastily. 
«<< There, tell me all about Uncle Grant. Not na IT hope?” 

¢ Only in his pocket,” said Jack. “They said he was one of the regular 
na-bobs, didn’t they?” z 

‘¢ Yes,’’ answered Frank. . J 

“Well, he’s only one of the no-bobs, instead—that’s all!” laughed Jac 
<*He’ or as you. 

ia viet doa my Aunt Morran say to that?” asked Frank, smil- 


EF Get out!” . 


” : 
be Gat oat {be off !—go about your business!" and the poor old 


Doy’s all by himself in a dingy old hotel, by Manchester Square,” replied 
Jack, 


‘You don’t mean to say that my aunt has been so cruel as to turn him 


‘out because he has not proved so wealthy as she expected ?” 


‘*T don’t mean to say angen, interrupted Jack, sulkily. “I’m not 
going to run down my family, Cousin Frank.» I’ve told you all I mean to 
oO. »” 


Frank sat looking indignant for a few moments, andthen he leaned 
over and whispered something to his visitor, who nodded, eagerly, and 
seemed quite to take to the proposition. Five minutes/after, the paic were 
out in the street, Frank’ walking as far as ‘his door with Jack, and then 
striking off west for Manchester Square, where he was received by the old 
Indian, in a quiet, distant way. 

om young man,” observed the old gentleman. 
me?” 

‘“Yes,” said Frank ; “I have come to see you, sir.” 

There was a pause, during which the two men sat looking at each other, 
and then Frank spoke again. 

“T have just learned, by accident, of your sudden exit from’ Tavistock 
square. I’m afraid you must have a poor opinion! of your relatives in 
England, sir-”’ . 

‘Yes, I am not much taken with them, so far,” replied the old. man, 

“ Well, sir,” suid Frank, holding out his hand, “don’t judge us all by 
one standard. Iam not a rich man, but’ have enough to live quiet! 
with my sister, and one more at our board will make little difference. 
am really very sorry that there should have been this misunderstanding 
between us.” 1 os 

“So am I, young man, remarked Mr. Grant, shaking his hand warmly. 
“Tt was a mistake, that’s a!l; and now it is corrected. But did you hear 
that I was penniless ?”’ 

‘Well, not to make a mystery of it; my cousin John Morran came and 
told me all.” 

‘Did he tell you that he was 80 sorry for me that he lent me thirty-five 
shillings ?”’ said the old gentleman. 

**No, sir, the second is like him, the first is not. 
hearted lad as ever breathed !”” 

“Thank you!’ said the old man; ‘‘thank you! 
are you here to ask me to come and stay with you ?”’ 

Yes,” replied Frank ; ‘‘*knowing you to be alone’in the world, that 
was my object.’ 

** And knowing me to be poor!” 

“ Yes,” said Frank ; ’‘ and knowing you to be poor.”” 

“What a fool you must be !’’ remarked the old man, drily. 

‘Well, sir,” said Frank, laughing, “‘ as long as my folly takes such an 
innocent direction, I suppose [shall not do much harm !”’ 

“ ump ! muttered the old gentleman, and he sat and stared) hard at 
his visitor. “‘ Have a cigar, or a pipe ?” 

Frank declined both; giving as his excuse his anxiety of mind. 

“ Humph !-in trouble about Ah, yes; I know! That boy told me. 
‘Course of true love,’ et cetera, “Well; don’t be down-hearted, young 
man !”? 

““T shall not, sir,” said Frank, smiling ; ‘‘ but why not aceept:my invita- 
tion ?”’ 

‘* Give me till to-morrow to think it over,” said Mr. Grant... ‘f Perhaps I 
shall. I don’t like being alone.” 

‘Come to-night, sir; said Frank, smiling. 
company.” 

“ Where’s the pretty sister, ch 

‘‘ Nursing a friend who is ill,” was the reply. 

“ ffumph ! No; I shall think it over, and then I may come for a week ; 
that will be enough ‘o tire you, I dare say. We'shall eat youout of house 
andhome, What, going ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Frank, rising, and taking the old man’s hand. ‘ Think 


Come to ‘see 


He’s ‘a good, true- 


I believe he is. But 


‘I'm all alone, and want 


o” 


| it well over, unless you'll come with me to-night.” 


‘1 think it over,” said the old géntleman ; ‘‘'and mind, Tinay take you 
unexpectedly, and come andstay. You've only yourself to thanlefor it, 
mind.” 

“Come when you will, uncle, there’s a weleome for you; and now good 
night.” 

“Good night, my lad—good night. Take care of yourself.” 

“Never fear, sir,” said “Frank, lightly; but a shiver ran through his 
frame as he entered the back street; while Mr. Grant exclaimed, No; 
-he world is not quite so bad, afterall.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
ATTACKED, 


Frank shook off the feeling of dread that oppressed him, and started 
homewards. He was in better spirits than he had been for about a couple 
of hundred yards, and then the chilly feeling came back, for, on looking 
across the way, it seemed to him that a man was keeping step for step 
with him, and going the same route. 

He hailed a passing hansom, and jumped in, and as he did so, the man 
he had observed, crossed the road, while, almost at the same moment, a 
shabby-looking fellow sprang up from nowhere, apparently, to officiously 
close the apron of the cab, and stand touching his hat. ‘Where to, sir? 
Driver, sir! Where to, sir? Copper, sir?” 

“Tl tell him where to go,” said Frank, throwing the man a few half- 
pence, and then putting up the trap, he shouted to the cabman ‘Drive 
straight !” and the cab started. 

“That will throw them off the scent,’ muttered Frank ; and then he 
laughed at his fears. ‘By Jove!” he said, ‘I'll never be hard on the 
nervous old ladies again ; my nerves seem shaken all to bits, Here’s the 
best Way—fight it down—the tonic of common sense.” K 

He thrust the little trap up again, shouted ‘‘ Russell Square,’’ and away 
rattled the cab. 

He sat thinking of the various troubles before them, and of how he 
should get the better of their powerful enemy, Then he wondered whether 
any one was following the cab, or was it his fancy ? 

And now a strong desire came upon him to lovk-back ; but he mastered 
it, and at last the cab drew up in Russell Square. ) 

A minute after, and he had dismissed it, and was in the dining-room 
waiting the coming of Isabel, to whom he had sent word, where he strode 
up and down till he heard steps in the hall, and ran to the door to encoun- 
ter Mrs. Skinnum. “ 

“I'm glad you've come!”’ she exclaimed. “‘ Oh, it’s you !” 

She turned away hastily, and with an exclamation of yexation. Frank 
walked back into the room and waited, this time to meet with no disap- 
pointment, for Isabel came runnipg down. 
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‘Well 2” he said, eagerly, as he kissed her tenderly ; ‘‘ what news?” 

“Mina very ill, but decidedly mending.” 

** And Mr. Scarr?” 

** Recovering slowly.” 

“‘ Are they both out of danger?” 

“« Mina is, certainly,’”’ said Isabel ; ‘‘but Mr. Scarr is not yet safe.” 

“Well, and what else?” inquired Frank, hastily. “‘ This woman—how 
does she behave to you?” 

“She is urbanity itself. I have hard work to keep her at a distance.” 

“*But you do?” 

“Yes; I think her detestable,” aaid Isabel, quietly ; ‘‘and I fancy she is 
very deceitful.” ; 

“* As deceitful as spies generally are !” said Frank, quietly. ..‘‘But Ro- 
land—what of him ?” 

‘* He has not been to the house since,” replied Isabel: “ still, I feel sure 
Mrs. Skinnum writes to him, and that there is a messenger constantly 
going to and fro, for she is often seeing some oue in this room.” 

‘* Well,” said. Frank, gloomily, ‘‘ we can do no more, I suppose ?”’ 

“Only with patie»ce!” said Isabel. ‘‘ And now, before I run back, what 
news have you for me ?”’ . 

“What news? Oh,” answered Frank, smiling, ‘‘ the wealthy nabob 
turns out to be @ poor man, and the Tavistock folks have set him 
adrift !” 

‘* What !—uncle Grant ?’’ exclaimed Isabel. 

“Yes; and 1 have—— 

‘* Been to see him ?”’ exclaimed Isabel. 

“ Yes.” 

*‘ And asked him to come to us ” . 

“Just what I have done,”’ said Frank, kissing her. 

“T’'m glad of it,” Isanel said, calmly. ‘‘ Poor old man! what a shame! 
There, > sak I must go. Good-bye.” 

Brother and sister parted, Frank to walk sharply in the direction of 
Gower Street, when, taking a short cut across the dark part of the square 
thinking deeply of what had taken place, a ragged object suddenly stood 
before him. 

“Only a trifle, sir—to get a bed, sir—out all night in the cold, sir—so 
hungry, sir.” . 

Frank’s hand went involuntarily to his pocket ; and at the same moment 
an arm was flung round his neck from behind, and the beggar s rang at 
him from the front, so that between his assailants he was dashed d.-wn on 
the pavement, where he lay half-stunned, with a handkerchief over his 
mouth, while every pocket was turned out, he lying the while speechless 
upon the pave. 

At that moment the steps of a policeman were heard approaching. 

“Got it?” asked the man dressed as a beggar. 

“Confound him—no! It’s in some inner pocket.” 

“We must run for it now !” said the first speaker. 

“Tf you do, we shall be caught, and not have done our work. Take 
your cue from me.” 

The policeman was close upon them, and slightly hastened his steps, i 
for what seemed the saving of Frank ; but as he neared them, the second, 
who was a well-dressed man, gave Frank a rough shake. 

“Get up, will you?’’ when, of course, there was no response, for the 
fallen man was stunned. 

“Catch me coming out with you again, Master Tom!” he continued, 
aloud. ‘‘It’stoo bad. Here you, sir, fetch a cab—four-wheeler, mind!”’ 

The ragged man started off, and the speaker turned to the policeman, 


who was looking suspiciously on. 

“Serve him right, constable, if I let you have him for the night. Drunk 
and oer ! Make him open his eyes if he found himself in a police 
cell, eh? 

“Gents do get on the wrong side sometimes, sir,” said the policeman. 
“Get him home to bed as soon as you can, and undo his shirt collar.” 

“And who’s to get him up to bed when we get there, eh?” demanded 
the man. 

‘‘That’s your look-out,’’ replied the policeman laughing. ‘I’ll help 
you get him into the cab.” 

At this moment the ragged man returned with a cab, and by the united 
efforts of his assailant and the policeman, Frank was thrust in ; the con- 
stable received a shilling for his trouble, and the cab drove off, with the 
ragged man following on foot, slewly, till out of sight of the policeman, 
when he ran after the cab very rapidly, and hung on behind, as it was 
driven away due north. 

As for the cabman, he had had his orders, and a hint at the same time, 
so he took little notice of what was going on, closing his eyes, metaphor- 
ically, as tightly as did the servant in Gower Street close hers. aul, 
w after es till one o’clock, and the candle had gutted down an 
flared away, she laid her head upom the table and went off fast asleep, 
ready to turn a deaf ear to’ the ringing of bells and thundering of the 
knocker that would announce her master’s return, 


CHAPTER XL. 
A MISSING HOST. 


‘Ramee !” said Mr. Grant, the following afternoon, after a comfortable 

Yanch, 

** Sahib |" 

“We've got too much luggage, Ramjee, for ay foe ek We'll take 
No. 4 bullock trunk and the specimen case to the ers’. They'll keep 
them for us in their strong-room.”’ 

‘* Yes, Sahib.” 

‘*Then call a cab.” : 

The cab was called, and the two cases borne down and placed upon the 
top, the old Indian accompanying them to the bank, where he had his 
Sag there deposited them. At the same time he secuted his 
bank-book, and ran his eye over it quietly as he returned to the hotel in the 
eab, with Ramjee causing quite a sensation amongst the small boys, as he sat 
beside the driver, unconscious of the nods and winks he distributed to 
people of his craft. ; 

“Hal”? said Mr. Grant; “ pretty corre¢t. Eight hundred and two 
~_ twelve and ninepence. Plenty for a reasonable man to live upon 

lor two years.” ” i 
He closed his book, and smiled. ‘ 
“Dear woman!” he said, aloud. ‘Sweet girls! Well, never mind ; 


the father’s a noodle, but there’s.stuff in that boy. Confound the impu- 
dent young rascal ! how he wins you over | , though, I’m richer than 
I said by thirty-five shillings! Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha!’ 

The oid gentleman laughed and rolled about in the cab till the tears 
came, and then he wiped them away, and sat thinking. 

“‘ There’s stuff in that other lad, too, and I begin to think I.shall like 
him.. Poor fellow! how wonderfully he is like his father and the girl! 
Ah, well, let bygones be bygones !”” ‘ ; 

The cab drew up, and the old gentleman was helped back to his room, 
where he sat thinking for a few moments, and then clapped his hands; and 
the Hindoo, who always seemed to be waicing ready to spring into the 
room, came softly in. 

“ Ramiee !”” : " 

“ Sahib !”? 

“Strike tents—leave in half-an-hour.”’ 

The bill was paid, and in the appointed time the cab was laden, and the 
old gentleman on his way to a fresh home—to wit, Frank’s apartments in 
Gower Street, where he was admitted by the astonished maid. 

‘‘Show me up to Mr. Grayburn’s room,” said the old gentleman ; and 
he was ushered in, the girl curtseying low to Ramjee, whom she evident- 
ly. took for an Eastern prince. 

“* Ramjee !”’ said the old man. 

“Sahib!” 

“See the luggagé brought up, and pay the cabman—half-a-crown mind, 
and don’t let him impose upon you like the last. Times are hard now.” 

“Yes, sahib,” said Ramjee; and this time the maid did not curtsey to 
him, but frowned and did not think he was an Eastern prince. 

The old gentleman made himself very comfortable in Frank’s arm-chair, 
and the girl stood and stared at him, : 

4 e Well, my girl,” said Grant, ‘why don’t you tell your master I’m 

ere? * 

‘ Please, sir, I thought pout come about him.” 

"No; I came to visit him.” 

‘‘ He ain’t at home, sir; ain’t been at home all night.” 

The old gentleman started. 

“Does he often stay out like this ?”’ 

‘* Neyer did before, sir. But there’s somebody ill at his friend’s in Rus- 
sell Square, and perhaps he’ve stayed up all night with him.” 

Mr. Grant nodded, but he felt uneasy all the same; and after waiting 
about a couple of hours, he sent Ramjee to tell Jack he wished to see 
him. 

Jack eame in a great hurry, and was in high delight to find his uncle 
settled at Frank’s home. 

“ Better than going into poky lodgings, uncle,” he said, cheerily; and 
then he listened to the old man’s statement. 

‘“‘He’s stopping at Searr’s, two to one,’’ said Jack, confidently. 

“ Butif he does not happen to be there, inquiry after him would alarm 
two people; so go yourself. That’s why I did not send Ramjee.”’ 

“ Ah, to be sure !”’ agreed Jack, nodding. 

“Well, then, go yourself, and ask. You can do so without exciting 
suspicion. Ask, as if by accident, after inquiring for Mr. Scarr.” 

Jack nodded and dashed off, highly elate, for there was the possibflity 
that he might see Isabel ; and this set the foolish young dog’s FRE: flut- 
tering, as he dashed along, crossing the very spot where his cousin had 
been stricken down ; but seeing not the slightest signs of blood upon the 
stones. 

He reached the door of Mr. Scarr’s house at the same time asa glossily 
dressed dark man, whom he did not know, but who stared at him yery 
hard without any further effect on the lad than to make him stare in re- 
turn, and stare a little harder as he saw how obsequiously the servant 
treated him, ushering him in, while he placed himself as a bar to Jack’s 
further entrance. 

But Jack belonged to the rising generation, and looked the footman 
down. f 

‘Tell Miss Grayburn that Mr. John Morran is here,” he said, with all 
the importance he could assume ; and, in a hesitating manner, the foot- 
man showed the lad into the drawing-room, 

“Who’s that chap?” asked Jack, giving the man a shilling, and he 
nodded in the direction of the door. 

‘Mr. Roland, sir,” replied the man, grinning. 

“Oh !” said Jack 3 “now, then, look sharp !” 

The man did look sharp, but it was to go to Mrs. Skinnum and 
Roland, who were engaged in earnest conversation in the dining-room. 

‘‘ What does he want ?” demanded Roland. 

‘To see Miss Grayburn, sir,” , 

Roland and Mrs. Skinnum whispered together fer a few moments, and 
then the former said, ‘‘Send word up to Miss Grayburn, then go and tell 
the boy she’s coming, but don’t come out the regular way, but through 
the folding doors into the back drawing-room, and leave one ajar. Do 
you understand ?” 

The man winked, and Mr. Roland did not, seem to object to the tele- 
graphic sign, but turn to gomreree eagerly with Mrs. Skinnum. 

€ servant Restored is mission, received an answer that Isabel 
would be down directly, and went out as he was told. 

“Hum !” said Jack to himself, as he saw the door left ajar. ‘‘That’s a 
dodge !”’ and he, too, indulged in the reprehensible practice of a wink, 
but it was only to himself: and then he waited impatiently till his cousin, 
looking pale and careworn, entered the room. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
INQUIRIES. 


“An, Cousin Bel!’ exclaimed Jack ; ‘‘I thought I'd come and see how 

uu were.” : 

‘It’s very kind of you, Jack,” she answered, hastily; ‘““and——- Why, 
what’s the matter?” : 

Jock had gore softly to the folding door, drawn it sharply open, and 
stood facing Mrs. Skinnum. . 

“How do?” said Jack, sharply, as the woman drew back in alarm. ‘‘ Our 
conversation annoy you? Perhaps I'd better close the door.” 

He suited the action to the word, and then returned to lead his cousin 
into the window, when he said, quietly, ‘‘Cousin Bel, I’ve thought a deal 
about all that’s passed, and I’m going to wait till I grow older before I say 
anything again, 
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“Dear Jack, we 4re cousins,” she said, quietly; “always remember 
that; and when you fallin love with some dear, sweet girl, younger and 
more suited to you than I am, bring her to me, and I'll love her, too, with 
all my heart.” 

“JT shall be in my grave before that!” said Jack, with a tremendous 


h, 
“e Jack !’’ said Isabel, smiling. 

“Yes ; that Was very stupid of me, wasn’t it?” asked the boy. 
Mr. Scarr ?” 

“ Better.” 

* And Miss Scarr ?” 

“Certainly better,” replied Isabel, looking at the boy searchingly. ‘‘ But, 
Jack, why did you come here? Who'sent you ?” 

Jack hesitated, and blushed like a girl. 

“Tell me, Jack,” persisted Isabel ; and the boy was powerless. 

“ Uncle Grant, ” said Jack, nervously. 7 

“Did you see him at the hotel ?” : ; 

“No,” answered the boy, “he is at your place; gone to stay there.” 

“And did Frank send no message ?” 

Jack was silent. 

‘Jack, you are keeping something back ; tell me directly, sir !’’ 

“ Well,” said Jack, ‘‘I came to see if he stopped here all night.” ‘ 

“Then he did not get home !” cried Isabel, taking the alarm. ‘Go at 
once, and tell Uncle Grant that he cailed here after leaving him. Tell 
him to make all search at once, for there must be’ something wrong. 
Frank was going straight home, and would not stay out all night. 
Go!” f ; 

Jack caught one of Tsabel’s hands and kissed it, and flew off, nearly up- 
setting Roland on the stairs. A few minutes after, he was back in Gower 
Street, where, on hearing the néws, Mr. Grant’s first movement was to 
have himself driven to the nearest station, where, after an interview with 
an mon he left, with a promise that a search should be put in 
train. 

“ Spare no expense !’’ said the old man from his cab window; and the 
inspector bowed. 

hat night, late, after hours of anxiety, a keen-looking constable, in 
plain clothes, came to Gower Street, drew out his note-book, and an- 
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4, *I should have been glad never to haye set eyes upon you again,” said 
r, Scarr. 

“Exactly,” returned Roland ; ‘ but ] am here as your master! Do you 
hear? As your master !’’ : 

Mr. Scarr shuddered. , 

‘You thought to escape from the consequences of your crime by your 
cowardly attempt at suicide; but it was a lesson that you will not forget, 
and:you will not try it again.” 

‘*No,” cried Mr. Scarr, quietly ; ‘I shall not try it again.” 

“ And now,” said Mr. Ro and, ‘“‘ you are scheming to evade your arrange- 
ments with me, by sending for that young man ; at least, I suppose 80, 

* Yes,” crie r. Searr, in a low, pained voice, ‘‘ Youareright.. I sent 
forhim to take him into my conti ence, and to ask his help, He is the 
betrothed of my child.” 

“« Was, Mr. Scarr!’’ said Roland, angrily. 

“No; is,’? repeated Mr. Scarr, quietly, ‘if he lives |’? 

“* And, if he lives, do you think he would marry Mina without a penny?” 

‘*Yes, without a penny !”’ J 

“And with her father:a felon—a convict?” 

ae said Mr. Scarr, sighing ; ‘‘ with her father a convict, if it comes 
to that. 

“ Unless I stopped it !"? said Roland. 

‘With money, I could have managed even that,” said Mr. Scarr calmly, 
“T have thougiit it all over, and it, seems to me, Mark Roland, that in spite 
of threats and hints, you dare not accuse me, lest you be proved a par- 
ticipator in the fraud!’ ; 

‘You weak, driveling old madman !” cried Roland furiously ; ‘do you 
think am going to let yourun back now! Find a friend with seventy or 
eighty thousand pounds to help you, and you may, perhaps, get the upper 
hand; but in spite of your cant about repentance and readiness to brave 
the felon’s dock, you are my servant, sir, and I’ll haye you kept to our 
agreement |”? 

Mr. Scarr shuddered. : 

“Go now,” he said. ‘I have not strength to talk to you; but under- 
stand me, that I forbid you this house, Mark Roland. Go, and do your 
worst, but take your companion away with you, for I will not have her 


nounced that a gentleman, apparently intoxicated, had been hustled into 
acabat Russell Square just about the hour indicated; that the cab had 
driven off due north; that it had been traced right away to Highgate, 
where two men, one well-dressed, the other in rags, had partaken of Leer 
at a public-house ; then they had driven off in the direction of Hampstead, 
where a policeman had noticed an apparently drunken man in the cab; 
after which, trace of the party had been lost. 

‘Well,’ said‘Mr, Grant—for the man had stopped—* what next ?”’ 

‘That is all, sir, for the present,’’ was the quiet reply. ‘‘The time has 
been short. It seems not to have been robbery.” 

“No,” said Mr. Grant ; ‘‘ but there! come to me again at any time, only 
bring me news. You will succeed ?” 

“Yes, sir; I think 80,” said the constable. “We do miss sometimes, 
for London’s a big bundle of hay in which to look for a needle; but gen- 
erally we shake it till the needle comes tinkling out on the stones.” 

Then came two more days of inquiry, during which Mark Roland’s steps 
were watched in town; but nothing was elicited, and Frank Grayburn 
seemed to have dropped entirely from sight. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
NEW PLANS. 


A WEEK passed, and no news of Frank. Isabel was almost distracted, 
but she felt that her’s was a sacred trust confided to her by her brother, 
and she did not leave Mina’s bed-side; the poor girl having passed the 
crisis of her fever, fedng bes greatest consolation in talking of her lover. 

Mr. Scarr was better, ith release from danger had come strength of 
mind, which had fortified him sufficiently to make him refuse to see Ro- 
land when he had sent messages in that he wished to speak to him. 

‘““No,’? said Mr. Scarr; ‘‘I have been a coward and a waverer. [al- 
lowed that man to get the upper hand ; now I will take the consequences 
like a man. I meant to expiate my wrong-doing by death, but it was 
willed that I should live; so I will live, and do my best to make things 
straight.’’ 

He! lay and thought out his plans for two days, and then he sent for Isa- 
bel, who ran to him at once; and Mrs, Skinnum came softly to the door, 
placed an ordinary deaf-trumpet to the keyhole and listened. 

“Bless me, child! how bad you look after watching! How is Mina?” 
he said, eeu ' se ini . 

idly gett: we was the reply. ; 

“That is food." said Mr. Scarr. ave now, my child,‘‘I want you to 
send for your brother. I have behayed very badly to him, but I wish to 
make ds. Send to him, and ask him to come at once. I want his 
help. hat is it?—why do you look so troubled?” 


nee? ; neither will | have my child insulted by your attentions. I have 
said.’ 

‘* But I have not!” said Roland furiously. “Go? Leave the house ? 
Take my LR pm You will not have your daughter insulted by my 
attentions? Do you think me a madman ?” 

‘No, Mark Roland,” said Mr. Scarr, ina vo'ce hardly above a whisper, 
but without a tremor, and it seemed a new man who spoke; ‘only a 
scoundrel |” 

‘* And what is to prevent my coming, when [am master here? Who 
a pete me from taking the position I have, even by right? Who is 
to do it? 

“T!" said a stern voice, and Frank Grayburn entered the room, 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
FOUND. 


| Mr. Grant seemed to have become young again, so many hours a-day 

| did he spend on foot andriding about insearch of Frank, He would have 

had Jack for a companion ; but on sending Ramjee to Tavistock Square, 

it was for that gloomy-tinted gentleman to come back with the intelli- 

gence that the whole family had gone to the Continent for some months. 

_ “ Humph !? said Mr, Grant; ‘‘so that their friends may forget the na- 
ob.” 

A letter came the same day, though, from Jack, begging his uncle not 
to forget him, and to do all he could in Frank’s behalf. 

The mystery of Frank’s disappearance was solved byhis entrance one 
morning, when Mr. Grant was busy with one of the police. 

His story was very simple. He had been thrown out of the cabin a vil- 
lage six or seven miles from town, to lie there insensible from the blow 
upon his head ; and was afterwards picked up by ahay-carter returning 
with his empty cart, and taken seven or eight miles further to a roadside 
public-house, where he had been tended for concussion of the brain. 

As soon as he had sufficiently recovered his senses he had hastened 
back to town, against the strict injunctions of his medical adviser, who 
had assured him he must stay in bed for days. 

Despite his precarious condition, Frank now expressed his intention of 
going to Russell Square. His uncle tried to dissuade him, but ineffect- 


| ually. 


“I believe, sir,” said Frank, ‘I should go if I were only able to crawl. 
You don’t know what I have suffered—you, a man who has never loved— 
never married,” 

The old Indian turned in his chair, so as to avert his face, for a spasm 
shot across it. Unwittingla, Frank Grayburm had roughly touched an 
old wound, and made it throb with anguish, as memory brought up the 
day when Frank’s mother had refused him, telling him that her love 


sabel, weak now wi Maca Sy anxiety, broke down utterly, and 
sobbed in the keenness of her affliction, as she told him of her brother's 
disappearance, and the efforts that had been made to discover him. 

r. Searr lay back upon his pillow, quite aghast. Here was a check at 
the first attempt to retrace his road! But he recovered himself suffi- 
ciently to say a few encouraging words to the weeping ‘girl, who soon 
afterwards left him, and the interview was duly communicated to Roland 
by Mrs. Skinnum, to bring him in haste from the bank. : vo) 

“Tm not going to let the game slip through my fingers now,”’ he said | 
to Mrs. Skinnum, as soon as they were closeted together. “Have the 
doctors been? : : 

“ay ne;” 

“Then get the nurse out of the room by some pretext, and I will go 
and see him.” 

This was done, and Mr. Scarr was soon after awakened from a gentle 
doze, wherein he was dreaming of happier days of'the past, by a hand 
lai arm. 

ear ode with a smile upon his lip, for, sinee his determinatiion 
to defy Roland, and make such amends as he could, a strange sense of 
peace had come upon him, and he had felt comparatively happy. The 
sight of Roland, though, made him shudder, and he once more averted 
his head. ‘ . 

“You seem glad to see me !” remarked Roland, sardonically. 


was already another’s,—the love of him who afterwards became her 
husband, the father of the young man who, stood before him now, so 
occupied with his own troubles that he saw not other's. 

On their way to Russell Square, Frank made Mr. Grant acquainted 
with the whole circumstances of the case; the old gentleman sitting 
| back in the cab, and listening with his eyes shut. 

st Ah !” he said, as the eab stopped ; ‘‘the old man’s under this Roland’s 
thumb !’ 

Frank said nothing, only felt annoyed, for there was so little originality 
in the old man’s speech. : 

As they went up the steps, Mr. Grant signed to Ramjee to follow him; 
and the Hindoo placed himself at his elbow, entering with him, and fol- 
lowing right into the sick man’s room behind his master and Frank, where 
~ etm with folded arms as Frank faced Roland, who made at him, pale 
with rage, 

ay hone been away some days, Mr. Roland,’ said Frank ;” ‘but 1 know 
quite enough of the state of affairs to feel that you have no business here, 
and that this is another outrage upon a sick man.” 

. “TL order you to leave these premises !’’ roared Roland, furiously 

‘* You must leaye yourself, Mr, Roland,” retorted Frank, gay. bid 
by some deed, you have acquired aright to this house and its contents, 
you must obtain possession in a legal i yf 

“That’s quite right,”’ cried Mr, Grant, in a loud voice. 
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! to lay his hand upon the old man’s collar. 
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“And. who arc you ?”’ shouted Roland, making fiercely at Mr. Grant, 
who allowed himself to subside into a chair. 
“ T am an old barrister, sir, and more lately one of the judges of» the 


“ Leave this house—directly, I say !” roared Roland; and he advanced 


Frank turned upon him,‘but hé was so weak that he tottered, and had to 
seize upon a chairback to keep himself from falling. : 

“Ramjee,” said Mr. Grant, quietly, “if that man touches me;throw 
him out of the room!” : 

In an instant, the quief, subdued-looking Hindoo, who had been stand- 
ing an apparently indifferent spectator, became instinct with life. The 
muscles stood out from his swarthy skin, and there was an air of determi- 
nation and power in his aspect. With one bound he was: before. his 
pd and stood as if ready to spring at Roland, who shrank back in 
2 t. 8 

o onl sir,’ said Mr. Grant, quietly, “you had better leave this room 
and send in help. The Woutided man has fainted.” 

Roland stood and glared round for a moment, with a villainous smile 
upon his face ; then he shook his fist at Frank, and strode out. ‘ 

“ That wlll do, Ramjee,”’ said Mr. Grant; and the Hindoo resumed his 
calm, aes attitude behind his master’s chair. 

Bor at that moment Isabel ran in, to throw her arms round her brother’s 
neck, 

“ Ob, Frank,’’ she exclaimed, ‘you nearly drove me mad with dread 
and anxiety.” 

‘But now Ill make you sane!” cried Frank, kissing her tenderly, 
when she turned from him and went up to Mr. Grant, who sat we 
and impassive in his chair, apparently watching to see how she woul 
treat him. 

He had not long to wait, for Isabél threw herself on her knees before 
—o hér ‘hands upon his shoulders, and kissed his withered old 
cheek. 

“Thank you, uncle—thank you!” she said, earnestly ; ‘*I shall never 
be out of your debt.” : 

‘*That’s nice,” said the old man, stroking her soft hair. ‘‘ But. ain’t you 
afraid to kiss such an unpleasant old griffin, eh ?”’ 

Isabel smiled as she rose; and he passed one arm round her waist, and 


drew her to him. 

“Don’t thank me, child,” he said. “I’m an old humbug! 'I didn’t 
have him found ; he found himself. Well, sir,” he said, addressing: Mr. 
Scarr; ‘‘I think we had better go, had we not? » You seem weak.” 

“No, no—don’t go !” said Mr. Scarr, eagerly. ‘It does me good to see | 
Frank again, and I want his help.” 

“ He'll want the doctor's first |’ muttered Mr. Grant. 

“Frank, you observe what a wreck I am—how helpless! See what you 
ean do forme! Isabel, my child, allow meto talk to your brother awhile.” 
~ Let me see you before you go, uncle,’’ she said, moving towards the 

oor. 

“T'll go with you, child,” said Mr. Grant, rising ; 
motion to him to stay. 

You are Frank’s uncle,” he said, feebly ; ‘“‘stop and give us your coun- | 
sel.” 

The old man nodded, and looked pleased, as he opened the door for his | 
niece, and then motioned to Ramjee to follow. H 

‘Stand at the door, Mr. Grant whispers, in a low tone ; and’ the Hindoo | 
took his- pla e on. the mat, where he had not stood a minute before Mrs. | 
Skinnum ,came on tip-toe from the end of the passage, but only to start | 
back and return on seeing the guard that had been placed there. 

A minute later, and the drawing-room door opened to allow Roland to 
ome cautiously down, when he, too, caught sight of the Hindoo ; and, 
muttering an imprecation, stole back. 

Meanwhile,.a long and earnest conversation followed, during which, 
without stint, Mr. Scarr laid the state of his affairs before his two 
hearers, ° 

“And this. was the cause of your accident, eh?” said Mr. Grant, 


but Mr. Scarr made a 


«Don't be hard, si,” said Frank, warmly. 

“T’'m not hard, Frank, and I’m not going to be hard,” said the old man. 
“‘T am talking business now, so don’t take me up: Well, Mr. Scarr,” he 
continued, ‘‘ of course you know that parting with those securities was 
felony?” , 

** Yes, I know,” answered Mr. Searr. 

*‘ Pity—great pity!” mused Mr. Grant. 
dragged into the dirt!” 

cor goodness sake, uncle, think of Mr Scarr’s position!” interposed 
Frank, warml 


“Fine old honorable name 


“ Hold your’ tongue, sir!” said the old’man, eurtly. ‘Now you—let's 
take your position. I’ve not seen this girl—Miss Scarr. She's nice, I 
suppose 2?” 

R ‘ou shall see and judge,” said Frank, quietly. 

“ Oh, I don’t mean your. wax dolls, sir—blue eyes and'flaxen hair, pink 
cheeks and pretty petticoats! Imean is she a good daughter—amiable, 
and all that sort of thing ?” 

** You may take my word for that, uncle ! said Frank. 

“‘Humph! of course !—loyers are such good judges! Well, granting 
that,” said-the old gentleman, gruffly, ““you expected she would have a 
large fortune—eh, Frank?” : 

“Well, yes, sir,” said Frank ; “Tsuppose I did.” 

“Humph! Of course, she won't have a penny ?”? 

‘Well, no, sir,” said Frank ; ‘‘I suppose not.” 

“ Then, as it would be a breach of contract, the affair is off?” 

“J don’t understand you, sir!’’ said Frank, coldly; ‘ and, besides, I 
fai) tosee the reason for discussing these matters now.” 

‘‘] mean that, of course, you don’t mean to marry the girl now that her 
fortune has gone ?” 

“ Confound itall, uncle !” cried. Frank, hotly ; “‘don’t let’s quarrel be- 
cause you meddie with my affairs like this. Let me ask you a question: 
can Miss Scarr help te loss of her fortune ?”” . 

“No, certainly not,” said Mr. Grant; “‘ but still, under the circum- 
stances——’ : : 

“Under the circumstances, uncle, do you think I’m such a ‘thorough 
mercenary that I fell in loye with Mr. Scarr’s money bags? Since you'w 
talk in such a hard, business-like way, I’ll own that a larg fortune might 
have deen pleasant for us ; but as it is, we shall be content.” ¢ 


or re Tunderstand you to say that you'll marry this girl without a 
penn ' : 

‘“* Certainly, I will!’ said. Frank, flushing; and he took the hand that 
Mr. Searr extended to him, and pressed it. 

‘‘Humph !” ejaculated Mr. Grant, looking very grim. 

“ And now; if, you please; sir, for Mr. Scarr’s, sake, we'll, drop the sub- 
ject. ; ; 

“No,” said Mr. Grant, in the most uncompromising manner; ‘I haven’t 
done yet.. There, there! don’t get. in-a passion, boy ; old. men are priv- 
ileged. Let me ask you » question. Are you aware, Frank, that Mr. Po 
here will very likely be put upon his trial—be treated as a felon—a con- 
vict ? 

Frank started angrily forward, but Mr. Scarr restrained him. 

“Mr, Grant is quite right, Frank,’ he said. ‘“Youshould pause to con- 
sider this. He has your interest at heart.” 

‘Yes, I have,” said Mr, Grant” ‘“‘ Now, sir, tell me this, then—would 
you marry a conyvict’s daughter ?”” 

‘«This minute, sir, if it was Mina Scarr!’’ said Frank; and he flushed, 
his heart onnlian aA he spoke. ‘‘Is she to be answerable for the failures 
of others? Mr. Grant, if the worst came to the worst, she would haye 
the more need of the protection I promised her with my love !” 

‘‘Humph !”’ said Mr, Grant, quietly, 

‘Frank, my boy, thank you!’ said Mr. Scarr. ‘“ Blessings be on you, 
my boy, for this! . If the worst.does come to the, worst, you will have 
changed my poor darling’s name, and J shall drop out of sight as com- 
pletely as if I were dead !”” 

There was afew moments’ pause, and then Mr. Grant spoke. 

‘¢ Well, Scarr,’’ he said, rising, ‘‘ I should let matters drift for the present. 
Get well again; and go to work like a man, Keep this Roland at a dis- 
tance; and, if you like, I willcome and consult with you as to your future. 
As.a barrister, perhaps I may b» of some use to you.” 

‘*T shall aceept your help with pleasure,’’ said Mr. Scarr. ; 

‘Tt seems to me,” observed Mr, Grant, “‘ that your plan is to get clear— 
to clear your name. If you could get back those securities, and free your- 
self-— 

“TI should be a happy man, and more than content!” cried Mr. Scarr, 
with animation. 

“Well, then we must bring Mr. Roland to book; but first of all, get 
strong. In the meantime, about his boasting—how do you stand about 
this hovse and furniture ?”’ 3 

‘“‘ He holds a bill of sale for security of a loan I had of him ina case of 
sudden emergency.”’ . 

‘‘Humph.! Prineipal borrowing of his manager!” said Mr. Searr. 
‘* Well, have him off the premises, and set him at defiance. If he puts 
his bill in force, let him seize, and you go into apartments. But he won’t 
do that—at all events, not at present ; and, till he seizes, treat him as.if he 
had no degal right here.’? 

“But what can I do?” asked Mr. Searr. 

“Leave it to)Frank and myself, We saallleave you my Hindoo servant. 
He’ll act as hall porter. Your other men, summon dt once, discharge, and 
let them go. They wil] beyin Roland’s pay.”’ 

“Tf you could.do this for me |’ said Mr. Scarr, 

“ Lie still, and, don’t take any notice of our doings,” said Mr. Grant; 
and, after a shake of the hand, the two visitors left the room. 

CHAPTER XLIV: 
PROMPT ACTION, ; 


FRANK felt disposed to be angry with his uncle; but he condoned his 
harshness on seeing him stump up to the drawing-room, where Roland was 
walking up and. down. 

‘“‘ Now, Mr, Roland,” exclaimed Mr. Grant, “I must ask you, if you 
please, to leave this house at once.” 

Roland stared at him contemptuously. 

“‘Lhold that you have no legal right here, till, you come to leyy; and 
that, for the credit of the bank and your position, you will not do !”” 

‘* And if L refuse to go?’ said Roland, pele r. ; 

“T shall send. my servant for a policeman, an have you turned out, as 
we should dismiss any troublesome fellow.. Frank, ring the bell.” 

‘What are you going to do!" demanded Roland, with a malignant 
look. 

“Only to summon the men-servants that are in your pay, give them 
their wages and pack them off... The police you will. not require us to 
fetch.” ; 

Roland started. : 

‘ By Mr. Searr’s nuthority,”’ said Mr. Grant, firmly ; and as Frank, after 
ringing, looked at the old man, and saw his strength of purpose, he could 
easi'y understand how he had been made a judge. 

On the bell being answered, Mr. Grant turned to the seryant, and de- 
sired him to bring up his fellows. 

The men came up with alacrity, and were told by him that he was act- 
ing for Mr. Scarr, and that. he would pay them their wages in full, with 
board for the next month They received the money, packed up, and 
were gone at the end of a couple hours, previous to which Roland had 
conferred with Mrs. Skinnum, and then summoning a cab, the pair drove 


° 

& And now,” said Mr, Grant, “I’m done Frank. Get me some wine, or 
1 shall faint.”’ 7 

The old man revived after the stimulus, and he was about to go, but he 
deemed it better to summon all the maids, and give a genera] kind of 
warning that any one found acting the part of spy, and having dealings 
with outside inquirers, would be summarily dismissed. ' * 

«+ And now for home, Frank. Your home, eh? What?” 

This was to Isabel, who had entered the room, and whispered in his 
ear. ‘No, no; I’m too tired. . I don’t want to see her,” 

“ But she is sitting up, and she hopes to see Frank's uncle.” 

“ Agan excuse for seeing Frank, eh?” said the. old man, crabbely. 
‘Well, well, ’ come; but mind this, I’m going to try hard and persuade 
Fr nk out of — ean ae re Sue 

** Uncle!” exclaime el, with an indigna: x. 

** What!” — the old. man: “ are you op bad ag the aes Would you 
have your brother marry a woman without a sou?” "- 

“Yes, if he loved her !” said. Isabel, indignantly : and she was turning 
away, but the old man took her arm. ri eo. 
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‘Here, lead me up. Foolish girl—foolish girl!” he said, 

Isabel glanced at him sharply, and fancying she detected the dawn of a 
smile at corner of his:lips, she drew his arm through hers. 4 

‘« You are to come afterwards, Frank, for just one minute,” said Isabel ; 
and she took the old man up to Mina’s bed-room, -where the poor girl sat 
propped up with ES in an easy chair. 

“Poor little white blossom !"” said the old man, tenderly, as he hobbled 
up to her and took her hand, ‘‘ Why, you’ve been very ill, my dear !” 

_ “Yes, very,” said, Mina, trembling, as she wondered what he would 
think of her. 

“« Then you shall get. well,” he said, sitting down: by her, side. . ‘‘ But 
don’t you think you are a weak, silly child, to care for this noodle of a 
mene of mine ?”’ » 

ina’s reply was to lay her other blanched hand upon his yellow, with- 
ered fingers, as she looked appealingly up at him. 

“ Don’t tease me, /please,” she said. ‘I’m so very, very weak, that I 
ery directly, and I don’t wish you to think me childish.” 

“There, there!” he said, petting her; ‘I won't. I’m a rough old 
Indian—a regular hill-country bear. But, I say, you must grow strong— 
race the old gentleman down stairs.” 

Mina smiled gratefully. 

“It's disgracing you, you know, for an old, sun-baked boy like me, of 
seventy, to be going about, and you keeping to your bed-room. But there, 
there! Iknow youv’e been very ill; and so has Frank, eh?” 

“Has Frank been ill?” exclaimed Mina, pitifully. 

“Yes, my dear; sick with anxiety and care; and he shall come up and 
see you soon.” 7 

“Stop, sir,” cried Mina; “I want to talk to you about something, 

“Eh? Well, say it, my dear, for you must not talk much.” 

“TI wish to speak to you about Frank,’’ she continued, in a faint 
whisper. ; 

“« Yes, my dear; go on.”’ 

“ About our engagement,’ Mina went on, gently. 

“ Hah, you want my consent, eh ?”’ said the old man, 

“No, sir,” replied Mina, speaking in a low, sad voice; “that seems all 
overnow. When Frank and I were engaged, he believed me rich—now I 
find Iam but poor; that the riches of this world have taken to themselves 
wings, and flown away. Iam but a penniless girl, it seems.” 

‘“Humph ! yes; so I suppose,” said Mr. Grant, watching her intently. 

“ And have been thinking that I ought to give back Frank his promise, 
for now—— 

“ You would only bea burden to him, eh? That's it, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, yes, yes !? sighed Mina—and her head drooped down, and the 
tears began to flow: ‘that was what I meant to say, and I wished to tell 
him so this afternoon.” 

«“ Ah!’ said the old gentleman, drily ; ‘‘and youdid care for him a bit 7” 

**Care for him?’ Mina’s ane looks told the rest. 

He bent down, and kissed Mina tenderly ; and his thin countenance 
lighted up into.a genial smile as he whispered, ‘‘ There! I’m a disagree- 
able old man, am I not? You won’t want to see me again ?”” 

Mina’s reply was to kiss his hand, and Isabel followed him to the door. 

“Good-bye, pretty sister ! he said, gly 

‘‘ Good-bye, uncle:!”’ said Isabel, lifting her face up to be kissed. 


” 


| 
The old gentleman bent down, looking as uncompromising and hard as 


a captain’s biscuit, but he kissed the girl very tenderly, and then went 
down to sit and talk to Mr, Scarr,while Frank had his interview with the 


atient. 
if It was quite an hour before he joined the banker and his ungle, and then 
a cab was called, Ramjee left at the door to act as guardian, aud uncle and 
nephew took their departure. | 

“Humph !? granted Mr. Grant, as soon as he wasin Frank’s easy chair. 
“J’m as tired asa dog! Don’t you think I’m an old fool, Frank Gray- 
burn, to bother myself like this about, your affairs.” 

“]m-sure I’m very grateful, uncle,’’ Frank replied, ‘‘and the girls are 

» 

“Don’t talk stuff!” said the old man, grufily. “Tm worn out, and 
Ramijee isn’t here ; and I want my coffee an pipe, and my boots off, and 
my slippers and dressing-gown. Ugh ! what an old idiot Lam to bother 
myself, at my time of life, about other people’s affairs !” , 

rank said nothing, but set to and tried to take the Hindoo’s place, mak- 

ing a cup of coffee, getting the old man his pipe, and then, seeing that he 

had his dressing-gown and slippers, when the. crusty look pee died 

out of his looks and he gave a grunt or two indicative o satisfaction, 

following them up by sayin; » suddenly, “Thank you, my boy! Now rest 

; worn oul 

ort do Rees bit done up,” uncle,’’ said Frank, as he lay down on a sofa ; 
“but so much at rest, that I shall soon pull up again.” 

“umph !” exclaimed the old man, after a pause. ‘‘Sothe girls said I 
was an old hunks, did they?” 

<cprank 1” Sleepy?” 

‘Fran le 4 

A long-drawn Seoath was the only reply, and the old man laid down his 
pipe, rose slowly, and crossed to where Frank lay in the shadow. 

‘Fast asleep, eh ?” said the old man, ‘‘ Poor lad,he’s worn out ! 

He returned to his seat, and sat thinking. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
MR. SCARR FINDS A FRIEND. 

A rorTNIaut passed rapidly away, and Mina was about again, look- 
ing happier than she had been for months. That poverty, Sones 
8 , was to be her lot did not seem to trouble her much, for she 
looked forward to a bright future, save when daily, like a dark cloud came 
the thoughts of Mark Roland, affecting her in a manner that she could not 
o§ “gr, was about again, and though rumors had flown about, nothing 
much was said about the thin, bent man, who went slowly from room to 
room by the aid of a stick, and even then had often to pause for want of 
breath. P > ; ; 

There be a suspension of hostilities between Roland and the 
family penne uare, Dit both Mr. Scarr and Mina shivered when they 
thought of him. ey both now viewed him as their enemy ; gor age 
that came in was received with dread, and they sighed with a feeling of 
t came, and with it no fresh trouble. , 

Meanwhile. Mr. Grant had devoted himself energetically to the investi- 
gation of the old banker's affairs, astonishing every one by the keen, clear- 


sighted way in which he seemed to see through every tangle; but, all the 
same, he grew each day more serious.’ 

' “He's onl taking breath, Frank, my lad,” he said; one evening, when 
they were alone. “He's getting ready to spring ® mine upon us, and 
sooner or later, he’ll hoist the lot!” 

** We must countermine !” 

“Ay, but he’s been at work for years—we have only just begun! Old 
Searr has trusted that fellow blindly, and he has woven such a web round 
the poor man, that I can see but one way out.” 

“And that is, sir?” 

“T didn’t say which way it was,my boy,” said the old gentleman. 
‘Yes, he has woven such a web round him ‘1:.t hc is helpless; and so 
clever has Roland been, that he sits quite secure and ready to laugh at. 
us. Yes; there’s only one way to get out of the difficulty, and thatis to 
find a friend to come forward and set him free.” 

« But how, sir?” 

“« How used the Druids to cut mistletoe, Frank ?”’ 

“ With a golden knife, sir.” 

“ That’s the only thing that could cut Master Roland’s webs, and where 
are we to find such a friend ?”’ 

“Ah! where, indeed?’ said Frank despondently. 

“ Can’t say,” rejoined the old man; ‘but we must look out. Roland 
has not been so quiet for nothing; he’ll set a match to his train directly. 
He won't give up in a hurry.” ‘ 

‘** But don’t you think he is tamed, sir ?”’ 

‘‘No more than you are cooled over your love-making.” 

Mark Roland had not been idle, for he had been preparing for a grand 
coup; and the news that greeted Frank on entering the house in Russell 
Square the next morning was that there were men in possession, an inven- 
tory was being made, and that the occupants had been warmed to leave. 

Frank said some encouraging words to Mina, who looked pale and trem- 
bling, and turned back to his uncle, but only to find, as he had found up- 
on several occasions lately, that he was out. 

However, he waited his return; and the old man looked grave upon 
hearing the news. 9 

“There’s more behind,’’ he said. “Depend upon it, Master Roland has: 
something more in hand. Ill come on with youat once.” — e 

They made the best of their way to Russell Square, to find that a letter 


had been delivered to Mr. Scarr, which showed at once how deeply Roland 


had been penning. 

“Tt?s all over, Mr. Grant,” said the banker, feebly. ‘Better that it 
should come and be done with. Will you act as a father to Mina,” he 
whispered, “‘ until——”’ 

He did not finish his sentence, but nodded meaningly at Frank. 

Mr. Grant did not reply, but gazed frem Frank to Mina, who was oend- 
ing carcass over her father, while Isabel stood clinging to her brother, 
who looked half frantic. 

* Look here, uncle !” Frank exclaimed, at last. ‘‘As a barrister, you 
can tell me for how much could I sell the interest that brings in my in- 
come? ‘ 

“Can't say ; don’t know,” replied the old man, abruptly; and he lapsed 
into thought. ; 

Atlast he spoke. ’ 

“T think, Searr,’’ he said, ‘‘ we have closed up your affairs enouga .o 
know how you stand.”” 

Mr. Scarr bent his head, and gave his visitor a grateful look. 

Now about this time, while the conversation was growing particularly 
confidential, a singular thing took place in the house. A man was, v sa- 
rently, engaged by the auctioneer to arrange lots, and he was wal og 
about with a book in one hand and a pen in the other, while attached to 
his coat-button was one of those convenient collector’s ink-bottles that can 
be turned topsy turyy withoutharm. Oddly enough, this individual was 
in the back drawing-room. He was busy writing his inventory. He 
walked softly to the ee a ar and with a few turns of a gimlet made 
a good-sized hole, to which he applied his ear. 

‘ You see, you want a friend to come forward with capital to release 
your pledged securities, so as to meet the sudden demand made for them, 
a demand evidenfly instigated by our friend,”’ said Mr. Graut. 

Mr. Searr ben¥his head again. 

“ A friend with fifty thousand pounds in hand, and who would be ready 
to back up the bank with fifty more, would be the man, eh?” 

= Scarr bent his head again, and Frank looked strangely at his 
uncle. 

“Well,” he said, glancing first at Mina, and then at Isabel, ‘I think I 
have found the man.” 

“Found him!” exclaimed Frank, ‘“ Where! Who would do it?” 

“The fellow’s name is Grant,” said the old man, quietly. ‘He is 
: son ~ go official, but who happens not to be the beggar people 

thought. : 

At that moment a light step crossed the back room, and the inventor, 
a glided down the stairs. A minute after, and the hall door was hear 

0 close. 

“Who's that gone out?” said Mr. Grant. 

Frank ran to the window, but he was too late—the man was out of 


sight. 
CHAPTER XLVI. 
AN IMPORTANT MISSION. 

Ir all seemed to Mr. Searr like a dream. Then, for a few moments, he 
was all elation, but despondency took possession of him, and his words to 
the old Indian was few and forced. 

“ Ah,” sa d Mr. Grant, “ you think it is too good to be true; but we'll 
show you. Now my girls,” he said, addressing Mina and Isabel, ‘‘keep 
up his spirits, and you shall be set free in a very short time. Come, a kiss 
apiece for old Philocurry. - 


' 
He had no cause to complain of the affectionate valediction he received, 


and then he started off with Frank. 

On the way, Mr. Grant told Frank his true position, andlaughed heart- 
ily at the ruse he had played off on Mrs. Morran. He stated he was pos- 
sessed of large wealth, amounting to oT of half a million, in money, 
emeralds, diamonds, rubies, and sapphires of the finest and largest kind. 


Reaching home, he had scarcely seated himself when he requested Gray- 
burn to hand him his desk. 

Frank did as he was told, placing a leather travelling-case before the 
0 — who unlocked it, took out a check-book, and wrote a 
check. 

“There, my boy,” he said. “It’s now two o'clock, 80 you will have 


~ 
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plenty of time. L-want you—now mind, pay attention—I wa t you to open 
an account with Armfield, Scarr and Company, with that. Ifyou take the 
check it may cause delay ; so go with it yourself, cash it, and then take 
the notes. [should get all bank notes, and then open your, account with 
the manager, taking care that the old clerk. Seudder, is present; but, at 
all events, pay your money in to-day. Inthe meantime, I'll, go back to 
Mr. Scarr, and make arrangements with him, getting his written order to 
Roland for the redemption of the pledged deeds, and announcing to him 
his readiness to pay back his adyance made on the bill of sale. “here, 
that willdo! You see where your check is on?” * 

* Yes, sir; the Bank of England.” 

‘Right! And you see your amount ? 

‘‘ Yes, sir. Fifty thousand pounds.” 


” 
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“Tam,” replied Frank, smiling. 

“Have you your card?” 

Frank immediately produced his case. 

There was no room for demur, and the notes were, after a little waiting’ 
counted out, the clerk saying, ey ‘We are accustomed to have 
these heavy checks come through a banker. They are‘generally crossed.” 

“Yes; but this was for paying inthis afternoon,” hf Frank. - 

‘Have you no note-case ?’’ said the clerk. 

“No!” was the reply; and the clerk again looked suspicious, as Frank 
carefully folded the rich packet together, and buttoned the valuable tissue 
in an inner pocket, after thrusting itdown to the very bottom. 

As he turned round, it was to encounter the gaze of a gentlemanly-look- 
ing man, who raised: his hat, and placed himself at his side. 


‘Then ' go,’ as quietly as possible, and. let’s settle the wretched busi- 
ness!” f , 

* But, uncle—but, Mr. Grant! This great sum——” 

* Be off, you young goose, before I change*my mind. And whatever 
you do, take care of yourself.” 

Frank hurried out, feeling as if he were ina dream; He had placed the 
@heck securely in his breast pocket, and as he walked sharply down the 
streets, to reach Holborn, the sense of the, responsibility of-holsing so 
large assum came upon him strongly, and in spite of himself, he glanced 
baek to see if he were followed. 

“ Why, of course I am,’ he said to himself, laughing. . ‘‘ There are 
dozens of people in the street going the same way! Just as if, though, 
~T one could tell what I bear !”” . 

e hailed the first hansom, and gave his directions as he jumped in; 
but before it had gone fifty yards an active man had rent up behind, 
whispered for a few moments with. the driver, in whose hand. he slippéd 
something, and before they had gone another hundred yards, the wheel of 
the eab came in contact with a lamp-post, there was a sharp shock, and 
the driver sprang down and began fumbling with the harness. 

“‘Weli, driver, what is it,’ said Frank. 

** Harness broke, sir,” said the mam sulkily. 
to drive! Can’t take you no farther, sir!” ‘ 

Ten minutes lost, and Frank sprang out, to throw the man a shilling, 
walk sharply on, and take another cab, 

This time they had not gone far when the man turned out of the main 
street, and began to drive through Vavi..us side streets, taking a most in- 
tricate roite. ; 

“Short cut, I suppose,” thought Frank; and he then let his mind run 
on the strangeness ot his uncle’s behavior for a few minutes, when looking 
up, and not recognizing the street, he thrust up the trap and called to the 
driver. 

“ Where are you going ?” he asked. 

** Bank of England, sir.” 

“ But you’re going wrong !” . 

_ “No, sir! Quite right,sir! Short eut, sir, to BurlingtonGardens, back 
of thenew ’Cademy, sir!” ‘ 

“That’s the branch, man—the branch!’ cried Frank, impatiently. 
“Drive swiftly to the Bank of England, by the Royal Exchange. ene 
you know the Bank ?” 

“Course I do, sir,” said the man; “but you didn’t say as you wanted | 
to go there |’” 

e turned his horse round slowly, and began to drive in the opposite 
direction, but at anything but a rapid rate. 

*“ How vexatious !” muttered Frank; ‘‘and at such atime, too! Well, 
L hope that’s the lust of my hindrances. One might almost faney they had 
been planned. Butatruce! How suspicious one does grow!” 

Here his attention was taken up by another erratic n.ovement on the 
part of the cabman, who once more turned out of the- highway. 

‘* Where to now ?” shouted Frank. 

‘©Street’s up, sir!” he shouted back, ‘‘ New gas-pipes !” 

The cab rat led on, and, in spite of himself, the neryous feeling began 
to creep over him again. He glanced right.and left, and it seemed to him | 
that more than once men looked at him with suspicious glances 

He told himself the next moment that it was absurd—that he was fool- 
ish and nervous; bat he could not avoid the strangasensation of dread, 
and he had to sit up in the cab and make,sure that seme one on the left 
was not making signs to the driver. 

“J shall be very glad to get rid of this,” he muttered to himself a minute 
after, and involuntarily he clapped his hand upon his pocket, feeling hor- 
ribly annoyed with himself the next moment, as he recalled. stories that 
lie had heard of how men who have valuables about them generally make 
an involuntary point of betraying their whereabouts by their fidgetty, ac- 
tions, or by touching the place to see if 1t was safe. 

**That’s an old detective story,” said Frank ; ‘‘ bat I'll just see if I can 
prove the tale to be an invention, and leave it alone.  W by, confound it 
all, what an ass I am!’’he cried, as he caught his fingers busy over the 
pocket, feeling through the coat to see if it was safe. And just at that | 
moment—there was no mistaking it—an unpleasant-looking man, with a 
big belcher handkerchief round his neck, and very little hair about either 
face or head, gave the cabman a nod of 1: ecognition; and, at the same im- 
stant, there. wasa sudden check, again, caused this time by a brewer's dray, 
the brewer's man being engaged in lowering a cask down into the cellar of 
a publican, and keeping the:n a minute before he turned his horses out vi 
the way. / 

“¢ Beer, beer, beer !” muttered Frank ; ‘‘ how people contrive to. let that 
stand in their way! By Jove, that fellow spoke to the cabby 2” 

He saw it reflected in alarge pane of plate-glass in a grocer’s window. 

“Pooh } what nonsense! old friends!” said Frank ; and ounce more, af-| 
ter laughing at the idea of danger, he threw himself back in his seat, and 
waited while the cabman made a devious detour; getting somewhere at 
the back of the Post Office, and reaching Cheapside at,last, to. get. himself 
wedged ina block of vehicles, where a policeman was, bullying the, driv- 
ers, to make confusion worse confused, when Frank, leaped out, paid the 
man. and pursued his way on foot. | 

He was' too intent upon: bis quest to take notice of who observed him; 
he only knew that the money he placed in the bank must save it, and en- 
able Mr. Searr to hold up his head. once more, and crush, Roland. ; 
*“Who would have thought it?’ he muttered to himself, as he went over 
his uncle’s eccentric behavior; and then he reached the bank. 

"He presented his check, after duly signing it, and asked for notes of. 
‘ amount, and then stood, trying to look unconcerned, when the clerk 
ran his eye over the check, and then glanced at its bearer. ‘ 

“¢ Are you Mr. Frank Grayburn?’’ he said. ; 


“ Never,was such a horse 


“Can you direct me to Gosling’s Bank?” he said. “ lam quite a stran- 

er, and, after a visit here, one is rather particular.” 

‘It is in Fstreet ; anybody will show you.” ; 

“ Thank you, I’m sure,” said the stranger: “If you are going in that 
direction, and would not mind, I'should be happy to drop you anywhere 
in return for a litte a i 

The stranger was so_ gentlemanly, and had so much of the officer in 
mufti about him, that Frank was thrown off his guard, and was on the 
point of accepting, when, through anxiety to be perfectly natural, the man 
overdid his part. 

‘*PThanks, so much !” he said, eagerly; and he tried to pass his hand 
through the other’s arm. 

But Frank was on his guard ‘in an instant. 

‘€You cau get your information of’ any policeman,” he said, quietly , 
and, shaking the fellow off, he hurried away, and, reaching the street; 
summoned a cab. : 

‘Here, none’ of that !’’ exclaimed a rough fellow, -hustling. © ‘‘ Mind 
where yer coming, will yer?” 

Frank started back, to find himself pushed by another ill-looking 
ruffian, and, ina flash, he saw that he was being dogged, and that this 
was a plan torob him. He felt that the next moment he would be sur- 
rounded, and the money torn from ‘him, if he did not'make some tre- 
mendous effort ; so, avoiding the second assailant, he tried to cross the 
Toad. But he was surrounded, and his effort to escape was, on the in- 
stant, most cleverly and naturally frustrated by the well-dressed stranger, 
who, apparently quite by accident, threw himself in his way, and, on 
Frank trying to push past, thrust him back with a fierce gesture. 

“Ts this a pickpocket ?”’ he exclaimed. 

“Look out, pockets !”? shouted a voice ; and the crowd pressed round 
him, hustling him, about a dozen idlers following the example of the 
little knot, who had evidently been watching for him. 

“Here, Pl hold him till’ the perlice come!” cried a rough-looking 
fellow. . ‘‘ You collar him behind !” 

The fellow seized Frank on the instant, rp one hand within his 
coat and pinning hi’ arm, as an accomplice held him on the other side, in 
spite of his struggles to free himself. , : 

For in 2 moment Frank saw the end of his adventure. The man had 
his hand actually upon the packet of notes. Mr. Searr would be ruined, 
and he would appear to be a fool—worse, pao Sees regarded as dis- 
honest by his uncle who had so generously come forward to their help. 

Nerved by these feelings, he gave himself a wrench, and got bis other 
hand over his breast, gripping the fellow’s wrist, and holding on tenac- 
iously, in spite of his weakness and the other’s brute cars gare 

‘Flere, what’s the matter?” said one or two well-dressed people, push- 
ing into the crowd on seeing Frank’s position. 

“A pocket ! said Frank’s friend of the bank. ‘They're holding 
him till the police come !" 

“No, no!—help—for heaven’s sake, help!” cried Frank ; but his v: ice 
was stifled by the grip behind, and he felt that all was oyer. His muscles 
were giving way slowly, a mist swam before his eyes, and he bitterly felt 
the weakness induced by his late encounter. He made one more fruitless 
struggle, and he saw the fellow in front covered by the well-dressed man 
from the bank, as the former’s lips tightened ; and he put forth thepwhole 
of his strength, and made a wrench to drag out the notes, but without 
success: ‘ t 

But it was not to be. Just as a ringing noise began in Frank’s ears, and 
a mist floated before him, he heard his name pronounced, and the helmet 
of a policeman was seen, the constable having come suddenly upon the 
scene. : 

«“ Now, then, what’s this?’ said the policeman.’ 

“ Pickpocket !” interposed the well-dressed man. 

“ Nothing of the kind!” said a voice, whose owner had seized the ruf- 
fian’s hand, dragged him from Frank’s breast, and-held it in spite of his 
struggles. “ An attempt to rob!” ae * 

« That’s the second time that dodge has been tried: within a week,” said 
a second policeman. © “ You’ve-been in the Bank, sir, eh ?” 

Frank nodded, and grasped his rescuer’s hand—for it was Marlow, who 
had come up just in the nick of time. 

“« They did it last time,” said the constable. ‘ Hustled’a gent, they did; 
got up a crowd, cried out for the police, making belief that he was one of 
the swell mob, and got’off in the’ confusion.” y 

“ You'll have to come on to thé station, close by here, over the way, 
along with us, sir,” said the first policeman, “‘ and enter this-case.” 

‘ But 1 am pressed for time,” protested Frank. ‘It is important that 
[ should get to the Strand at once.” ; 

‘* Can’t help it, sir. “We've gat this chap, and you must come.” 

“Tt’s’ all a’ mistake !!”? \whined--the. prisoner. , ‘1 didn’t do noth- 
ing!” ; - 

“\ T never knew one of your lot as did,” said the policeman. ‘ There— 
come along!” ; 


CHAPTER XLVI. (90%) 
THE STRANGE BEHAVIOR OF FRANK. 


Turre was-nothing for it but to go; and Frank, as hé con d 
himself upon his ceca e, consoled himself with the idea that he would yet 
be.in time, and he,walked on, with Marlow by his side. _ = 

“Lucky for you, Master Frank, that Ihad been out here on business, 
and was passing,” remarked Marlow. “It would have gone queer other- 
wise.. nee money Nn yoo Pata Fy ok?” foe aes a 

“ Quite a hundred po 8,” said Wee sm 5 = 

$6 too much to loss 1d fellow,” said Marlow. Be Well, and how is your 
sister ?” 
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“ Well, she has been in a good deal of trouble,’’ said Frank. But thei 
converse Was. ya 4 ea by reaching the police-station, where the charge 
was entered, the fellow. walked off to a cell, and Frank and Marlow en- 
gaged to attend at the Mansion House the next morning. 

ec they came out, Frank called a cab, and entered it with his friend, 
whom he would drop at the Temple. 

‘‘ Why don’t vou come and see us oftener ?”” said Frank. 

“Oh, I don't know,” said the other dreamily. 

«‘ Isabel was asking if you had been to sce me,” said Frank. 


«* Did. she—did she ask after me ?” asked Marlow, hastily. 

**Of courseshe did, You know how glad she always is to see you.” 

“Y—TI always thought that I rather bored her,” was the reply ; and then, 
evading thesubject, “ rattled on gaily about the prospects of the pieces 
he was preparing, till they reached Temple Bar, where tle cab was dis- 
missed, the friends shook hands, and Frank ran on to reach the bank, 
which he did just as the doors;were being, closed. 


« Justin time |’ he imutteréd;!and, hot and excited, he ran in, to. find 
two people paying in money, while the clerks;were now busy making up 
the accounts of the day. . 

“Ts Mr. Roland‘in ?* said Frank Grayburn, eagerly. 

«‘ Yes, sir,’’ replied the porter. 

«+ And Mr. Scudder?” 

‘The man hesitated a moment, and looked right and left. 

**No, sir; Mr. Scudder has left,” he said. , 

“Then you—or you—or you,’’ said Frank addressing first one and then 
another clerk in his eagerness—‘‘I want one of you to come into the man- 
ager’s room with me.” ’ 

“JT couldn’t leave my desk without orders,” said.one clerk, eyeing his 
flushed face curiously. 

“Nor I neither, sir,’’ said another, staring at ‘his torn and’ crumpled 
garments ; for his collar was gone, his hat bruised, and there was a rent 
tight down one side of his coat. 


*‘ Been hustled,” said Frank, quickly—‘‘ nearly robbed of a large sum I 
have here.” , 

“The manager will see you, now, sir,’ said the porter returning. And 
he exchanged glances with the clerks, who whispered together as soon as 
Frank hadh gone, being shown. into Roland’s room. 

The bank doors had been closed directly after he entered ; the last de- 
positor was allowed to pass out; and the clerks, having each their several 
tasks to finish up the accounts of the day, were too intent to watch the 
lapse of time before the manager’s bell was heard, and the porter returned 
in 2 moment or two, and summoned one of the clerks, who went in. 

Soon after, Frank reappeared from the manager’s room, nodded smil- 
ingly to. the two clerks, to whom he had before spoken, walked slowly 
towards the side-door, the porter opening it for his exit, and closing it 
after him, Frank smiling at him and nodding as he went out, 

“ Drunk ?”’ said ove clerk to another. 

** Rather,’’ said the other. 

At this moment. Roland came out of his room, looking smoother and 

dressed than ever. 
aera you oe that gentleman—Mr. Grayburn?” he demanded of the first 


- elerk. 


“Well, yes, sir, Isaw him,’’ said the clerk, hesitating and glancing at 


his companion. 

“ Well, what did you think of him ?” asked Roland. 

“Well, sir,” replied the clerk, ‘‘to tell you the truth, I thought he was 
intoxicated.” 

‘And youf” The manager had turned to the second. 

“ Well, sir, I thought the same,” said the clerk addressed. ‘‘ He came 
in here in a very excited way, with his clothes all torn about, and 
wanted Mr. Scudder, and then us, to gointo your room. Said he had 
been hustled, and that some one had tried to rob him of a large sum.’ 


‘Oh, he said something about money—something about being possessed | 


f a large sum?” said Roland. ia | 
= Yen air; he said some one had tried to rob him of a large sum.” 
“Was that all?” inquired Roland. if 
“ Yes, sir, that was a Then he oat your room. 
od id h as he came ou 
«Nothing at all chimed the clerks, in a chorus, ‘‘ only nodded and 
Hy t hid . , 
ee Igat cingular ChIg ” said Roland, quietly.’ “‘ A friend too, of Mr. 
Searr’s or I should not have seen him. He-came in to me with a ramb- 
ling, incoherent tale about being robbed of a large sum, and then he sat 
down and stared at me. I asked him what he wanted, and he re 
his words that somebody had robbed him of a large sum.” » de cal t 
“He ea to Papo out here, sir,” said one clerk... ‘“Didn’the? 
é i hink 
 aneed 1? it Roland. ‘“‘ Ah, he said he had been robbed when he 
ecamein tome. I could make nothing of him, so I sent for Mr. Edwards! 
Ah, there you are, Edwards! What did you think of him?’ . 


oe f he had been drinking, sir,” said the clerk. ‘“‘It was impos- 
sible Pa ped hn head or tail of what he talked about, only ‘Money—rob- 
bed po . 


’ 
oA t pity—; t pity!” said Roland, turning away. “T hope he 
has ms lost much i 

Meanwhile Frank Grayburn walked across the Strand, and ‘made the 
best of his way through the various streets and squares, till he reached 
Gower street, where Mr. Grant was ,seated, calmly smoking his 


hookah. . s 
us Frank, my boy, you’ve been a long time. There’s' a capital 
SE ee a 4 aad we'll drink a glass of Madeira to the 
future prosperity of — Why. what's the matter?” ‘ 
There was no answer. Frank stood with his torn and disordered 4 


- parel, quietly smiling at him, but paying no heed whatever to 


; 2 . Grant dropped his pipe-tube, and crossed to him, taking his hand, 
ice. ; 
wee measeds what has happened? Have you been drinking?” 
Frank smiled at him gently, and did not speak. * 2 
“The money, ™m: boy the receipt! Bless me, why, he’s been in a 
! Frank! Fra: {why don’t you speak?” ~ 
0 answer, only the same quiet smile. ~ 


“Here, drink this!” he exclaimed, pouring out some wine into a 
tumbler, and putting it into the young:man’s hand. 

Frank took it, and raised it to his lips, drank a few teaspoonfuls, and 
set it down again, but without’a word. 

“Are you hurt? Did you get the money? In heaven’s name, speak, 
boy: or you'll drive me mad! 

ut there was no answer, only the same childish smile to everything. 

At last, Mr. Grant, with trembling hands, searched him for # receipt, 
but his rs and pocket-book were there—nothing more. 

“Send for a doctor,” he said, after ringing violently; and then he 
sent for Ramjee to come back, when he despatched messengers to the 
bank and to Armfield’s, though ‘in each case it was, of course too late to 
obtain news. 

In the meantime the doctor had been, and given his opinion; namely, 
that Frank had been engaged in some struggle, and his brain was in- 

ured, the excitement having finished the mischief done by his previous 
a ; wherein, without doubt, there had been a slight fracture of the 
skull. 

“And he'was not properly treated then !” groaned Mr. Grant. ‘‘ But 
he will soon be better?” 

“T cannot, dare not say,” said the doctor—our friend, Mr. Lund. 
“But there has been ‘serious mischief done. Do you feel any pain— 
does Sartning hurt you?’ d 

And Fratk made no reply—only gazed up in his face with the same 
inane and childish smile. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
MINA’S FOREBODING. 


THAT Same evening, there was peace in Russell Square. Mr. Grant had 
had a long interview with Mr. Scarr, in which they thoroughly. settled 
matters to their own satisfaction, Strengthened by the old Anglo- 
Indian’s mental support, as well as his money, Mr. Scarr had once more 
become the man of business; his eyes had brightened, he was more erect, 
and the load that had been on him for a couple of years seemed re- 
moved, and, acting as a mental tonic, the presence of his friend seemed 
to increase his ily health as well. 

- aprdinae own now,” said Mr. Grant, ‘‘ that you've been a terrible fool, 
eh? 

“Indeed, I do, and how I could have acted so childishly, is more than 
T can: understand now.” 

“Well, well; let bygones be bygones, only just letus recapitulate the 
little matters of which I have e notes,” remarked Mr. Grant: 

“By all means,” assented Mr. Scarr, flushing up and walking about 
his study without a stick; ‘and then have a formal deed made of it all.” 

‘*Good!” said Mr, Grant, rustling some sheets of paper. ‘ Well 
then, in consideration of my boy, Frank, investing fifty thousan 
a cash in bank, with fifty thousand: more at call when required, he 

comes your sleeping partner, with a full half share of the profits— 
that’s plain enough.” 

“Too plain,” said Mr. Searr. ‘I ought not to take—certainly ought 
not to dream of taking half profits now.” 

‘‘ As long as we are satisfied, Searr, = hold your tongue,” said the 
old man, quickly. ‘I’ve gone quietly into the matter, and investigated 
oa ree accounts with an old friend of yours, whom you kicked out of 
the place, 

“What! Scudder?” said Mr. Scarr. 

“Yes, old Scudder, who’s as honest as the day ; and I find that we 
shall make a very thing of it; Searr.” 

' Mr. Searr laid his hand upon that of the old Anglo-Indian, and there 
were tears in his eyes as he said, softly, ‘If we can only see those two 
happy, Grant, I think we shall be content to go down to the grave in 


‘‘Confound you, Searr! what—what—what the deuce do you mean?” 
said the Anglo-Indian, wiping a couple of weak tears from his own 
eyes, as he the old banker’s hand and shook it warmly. ‘‘ Bless 
’em, though—bless ’em!—that’s all I wish for. Frank’s as brave and 
noble a boy as ever lived, Scarr. I’m proud of him as I am of his sister. 
They’re not my children, but—but: they might have been,” he added, in 
a broken voice; and he turned away his head for a moment, while Mr. 
Scarr stood respecting his silence. 

‘*“Confound you, though, Scarr, what the deuce do you mean by 
croaking in'that miserable way? Consent to go downinto the grave, be 
hanged! I'll live toa hundred like a man, for I’ve lotsto do yet in this 
little world of ours. I want to dandle their little ones on m knee, and 

ve'the mites silver rings, and corals, and bells, and feed them with 

hings to make them ill.” - : 

Mr, Scarr nodded, and looked brighter. There was something in the 
cheery words, coming from such a wreck of a man as they did, that 
gave him fresh courage. 

“Why, Scarr, old boy,” chuckled Mr. Grant, ‘we'll have many a fit 
of indigestion from the folly and errors we'll bave to father, and the 

lasses of prime old Madeira we'll drink to the young folks’ health, But, 
there, that’ll do; now to business again. That fellow Roland!” 

Mr. Scarr looked agitated at the mention of his name, 

‘*He is to be got rid of at once,” putin Mr. Grant. 

‘I fear it will be a difficult task,” observed Mr. Scarr, 

“No, not atall,” said Mr. Grant. ‘He is a id servant, and he shall be 
paid and He will bully and threaten; but if our affairs are square 
at the » who will notice him?” 

“Well, no, I suppose not,” said Mr. Scarr. ; 

“All we have to do, my dear fellow, is. to carry things with a high 
hand, then we shall be all right. The next thing is to get rid of these 
fellows in possession, and have. their sale_bills taken down. But, then 
that’s only a matter of a day or two. Now I must. say .good-bye to 
by ame then be off back to meet Frank, who will, perhaps, be first, 
after all. ; : 

The two old men went up tothe drawing-room where they found Mina 
in tears, and Isabel standing over her, quite con . : 

“Hallo!” said Mr. Grant in his frank way, “crying? Forbidit, Jupiter 
Pluvius, who does all the raining himself! ; ’ 

‘She is weak and delicate yet,,uncle,” said Isabel. 

“Tl go away, then. and send her the tonic medicine,” declarad Mr. 
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Grant, lau ae —‘‘the medicine as before: tincture Frankum Gray- 
Jsarglitthcoees re ‘ y 


Mina laughed, and escaped from his arms;. when; he turned to Isabel. 

“I wished I could’ pick outa nice, likely young fellow for you, Bell, 
3 Oh, wa ist prey scays deat aoe ” rejoined Isabel, col 

uncle » pray, don’t talk li !” rejoi coloring 
ets wot ber in leman, her conf: ay. 

“* Humph!” ‘said the o! mtle' enjoying her confusion, ou 
wouldn’t care for Ramjee, Feuppainy 

“* Gh, uncle!” 

“Been a big man in his own country, my dear; but you would, 
of course, object to color.” 

‘* Whatia e, uncle, You.want to make me cry.” |. . 

“Well, really, my dear, I shouldn’t mind. . I’m a.connoisseur and col- 
lector of precious: gems; soa few pearls trickling out.of. those bright 
eyes—— There, good-bye. How you girls do keepme.” 

The old gentleman was no sooner gone than Mina’s strange fit of fear 
and depression returned, and, in spite of her friend’s endeavors'to cheer 
tert oumbthsngrie: gate ha) Isabel,” she whispered, i to 

mi ig is going to m, Isabel,” she whispered, in answer 
her friend’s pemourtratices. am thinking of that dreadful man.” 

“Then don’t think of him,” said Isabel, smiling. 

“I can’t help it,” said Mina, agitatedly; “‘the more I try, the more 
the horrible thought of him comes back. He seems’ to me like. some 
frightful serpent waiting to spring at_me and twine round and round 
my shrinking form. Seabed, you don’t know how fearful it is to be 
8¢ agg 

“But Mina, 
thoughts.” 

‘I do'try,” said the poor girl, piteously, ‘‘ but it.seems in vain; and! 
when I have been haunted like this with thoughts of, him, something 
terrible is sure to happen.” 

“Do you know what this means?’ asked quiet, matter-of-fact Isabel, 

“No; only that it is dreadful—dreadful!” she sobbed, and laid her 

upon her friend’s shoulder. 

“Tt means,” said Isabel, speaking cheerfully and caressing the tremb- 
ling girl, though her own face looked troubled and clouded the while—“ it | 
means low spirits and weakness from your illness. Tonic medicine and 
cod-liver oil, and all sorts of nasty messes! Come, come! Frank will 
be here soon.” 

“But { had these fits before my illness,” said Mina, shuddering, and 
looked wild and strange. 

“Yes, use your illness was coming on. Come, come, little nerv- 
ous woman; don’t let’s show r Frank such a face as this!” 

“Tl try and hold up,” said Mina; ‘‘ but some evil is at. hand.” 

“Nonsense!” said Isabel, laughing, and. smoothing the: soft, silky 
tresses over her friend’s brow. *‘ Evil, indeed! . Unless it’s Frank, and 
as the old maids say, all men are evils. Do you know, Mina, I’m. hor- 
ribly jealous of you, stealing away all Frank’s loye!” 

““No, you are not,” said Mina, kissing her. ‘ You are, glad and satis- 
fied, for you: have'lost none of Frank’s loye, only gained a sister’s as 
well. But, Isabel,” she continued, peering in her eyes, ‘‘ you have never 
confided in me yet. I’m sure you must love some one.” 

Isabel’s eyes flashed for a moment, and then her clear blue-veined 
lids drooy over them till the long lashes rested on her cheeks, but she 
remained silent. ‘ 

‘You don’t answer me,” said Mina, forgetting her own troubles far the 
time being. ‘‘Tell me, dear! You ought to confide in me.” 

Still there was no reply, only Isabel averted her head. 

“Tm sure there is,” said Mina, smili ‘* You love some one dearly, 
and I shall try and guess who it can be! 

‘No, no—no, no!” said Isabel, making a snatch at her hand and 
speaking imploringly. ‘‘ You hurt me, Mina!” 

“Then you do love some one!” said Mina, smiling. 

**No, I think not—I don’t know; I Q 

“Do! DPmsure you do,” said Mina, clinging to her, and kissing her 
fondly. “Come, dear, confess, or I shall fancy that you do not care for 
me and my confidence.” 1 

“But f have nothing—nothing to confess, said Isabel, eagerly. 

Mina’shook her head at her, and the tell-tale blush came in each cheek, 
and mounted to her brow. : 

““Come, confess,” she said, almost gaily ; but there was so tender a look | 
of affection; such an inviting confidence, that Isabel flung her arms 
around her, and hid her face in turn, as shewhispered, ‘‘ Yes, yes, I do!” | 

Haden thinas ? bnobessenitiine 1, ly, “3 IL hate me | 

‘Oh, Mina,” broke out poor gir ionately, ‘ you wi me 
when I tell you how wicked and a9 J am, to worship one who, so far, 
far from caring for me, avoids my society, and looks upon me with con- 
tempt! There, there! ask me no more now. me day I'll tell 
you everything.” 

At this moment Mr. Scarr came into the room, and for the next hour 
or so’he sat talking to them cheerfully about the future. 

Then came the news that Mr. Grant had sent in haste for Ramjee, who 
had gone at once. Les 

This was sufficient to turn Mina’s thoughts back again to her per- 
secutor, and, with sorrow, Isabel saw the old look of dread and horror | 
come back into her 7 as she kept glancing timidly at the door. 

“What is it, Mina?” said Mr. Scarr at last, as he walked, a the aid of 
his'stick, to the chair where she lay back, her lips parched, and her 
breathing difficult. : 

“T am afraid!” she said, hoarsely. 

“*Nonsense ! not now,” he exclaimed. cheerily; ‘the fear should be 
ee ne en ae coger sentry, has been recalled, because there is'so 

ittle danger. k will be here soon, to spend the evening with us, so 
don’t let him see that doleful face.” 

‘* If he would but come!” said Isabel to herself; and she went to the 
piano and rattled off a lively air, till she heard a ring, and one of) the 
servants woe the door. ” 

‘Here he is at last!” said Isabel, smiling, “I'll go down and meet 
for Mina’s face was: ly, and she ran to her side. 


is it?’ she said, . “Frank is below— 
even now. Why, whatia look!” 


dear Mina, try and fortify yourself against such 


— 


Then she hesi 
“Mina, darling, w 
coming up the stairs, 


Mr. Scarr was sitting in the back room’ reading, and’ did’not notice 
what was going.on, for the sounds were uttered in a low tone. 
“Let me get up,” said Mina, in a hoarse whisper. 4 
She rose, and. clung to Isabel, her eyes dilating, her breast ‘heaving, 
and a spasmodic catching of the breath taking her again and again. 
‘‘Do you feel ill?” whispered Isabel, x yA 
‘No, no!” said Mina, slowly. ‘‘It is fate. I knew it—I felt'it! Itis 
no use to fight against what is to be.” 
‘‘Mina, rouse yourself!” exclaimed Isabel, growing quite alarmed. 
‘“‘Hark! there is his s y on the stairs—he is here.” 
fi inte said Mina, “his step—coming nearer and nearer. Do you not 
ear ‘ 
Yes; and he will think you ill. Sit down. ‘There, let me help you 


to a seat. 

“No,” said Mina, quietly, as a bitter smile crossed her face. ‘‘I shall 
stand to meet him, for the feeling of fear has gone off now.” 

Isabel at her wonderingly, thinking of how her illness had 
changed her and left her weak. 

“I will ask Frank to have the Hindoo sent back while these people 
are about,” she thought; and'then'she turned her head in the direction 
of the coming steps. 

Just as a faint sigh escaped Mina, the door was flung open. Mark 
Roland stalked boldly in, and’ stood before them, looking calmly from 
one to the other. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


THE MANAGER IS IN THE ASCENDANT. 


RouLanpD advanced with extended hand to Mina, who shrank away to 
avoid him till she sank into a seat; but he followed till he stood over her, 
gazing down, while she seemed unable to withdraw her gaze. 

*‘T cannot tell you,” he said, ‘‘ how glad I am to see you better.” 

“*- You here!” exclaimed Mr. Scarr, starting up, on hearing the mana- 
ger’s voice. : 

“ Ah, Mr. Scarr!” he said, quietly; “‘I did not ‘see you. Let me con- 
gratulate you on being about once more.” 

He spoke in the most calm matter-of-fact way, as if there had been no 
troubles between them, and the people who had made a seizure by his 
orders were not in the house. The banker was ‘staggered, but he re- 
covered himself in a few moments. 

“Mr. Rolland,” he said, with dignity, ‘this is too much—almost be- 
yond bearing; it is a fresh insult. Surely, as a man, you might have 
accepted defeat, and me this.” 

“ Defeat? Spare you? I don’t understand,” replied Roland, talking 
rapidly. 

K My dear—Miss Grayburn,” observed the banker, “ will you both 
kindly retire until this interview is at an end?” 

Isabel caught Mina’s trembling hand, but Roland interposed. 

“Excuse me,” he said. “‘ You ladies had better stay; it may save a 
scene; and Mr, Scarr is, I am sure, in no condition to be exposed: to ex- 
citement.” ‘ 

“As you will!” said Mr. Scarr, sharply. ‘‘ You have had communi- 
cations from Mr. Grant and myself this afternoon.” 

“Yes,” answered Roland, smiling urbanely; ‘‘and I was so much 
puzzled by them, that I came up this evening to see you.” 

‘There need be no puzzle!” remarked Mr. earn , angrily ; “ the matter 
is plain enough, Mr. Roland, Iam a! ibis to dismiss you, after paying 
you in full a! demands that you may be able to make upon me!” 

“Thank you!” said Roland, very sharply; ‘and the calls against your 
ore tiey will te paid)” replied Mr. Scare, hhaughtil 

se Vy wi paid!” repli z. , haughtily. 

“When? laughed Roland. . 

** At once!” replied Mr. Scarr. . ‘‘ But. what subterfuge is this? What 
do you mean? You know that a large sum of money has been paid in 
this atereqent ° + Paidin?? ied Roland, with a smile, “M 

‘“ A large sum of mone ‘aid in?” queri and, with a smi y 
dear Mr. Beart, are you dreami en”. 

Mr. Scarr started and give a gasp, as his hand went _ up to his throat, 
while Roland saw it, and, smiled. The serpent had been hastily un- 
coiled, but he was Senses his folds once more round his victim, and 
crushing out life and energy. - 

But the banker recovered himself, and 5 ey out. 

**Do you mean to tell me, Mr. Roland, that fifty thousand pounds have 


| not been paid into the bank this afternoon—paid in, sir, in cash?” 


“The sum Poe into the bank this afternoon, from all sources,” re- 
joined Roland, S 

odd, Mr. Scarr; and all the windy correspondence I have had from your 
friend has @ perentiy come to nothing.” : 

“TL ible! exclaimed Mr. Scarr, completely overcome, and gazing 
from one to the other in orm 

“ All spoomahing} m exe ‘ Feomsnd 
the shoulders and a sneering laugh. 

“Do you mean to state, sir,” cried Isabel, ‘‘that my brother has not 
been to the bank, this afternoon——” 

“Stop, sfop! let me speak,” interposed Mr. Scarr; who, weak as he 
was from his late illness, was in no state to argue with the man before 
him. “‘ Tell me, I insist, Mr. Roland, has not this money beeu paid in? 
Do you hear, paid in this afternoon?” 

“Without any mystery, Mr. Scarr—no! And how could you be, at 
your time of. life, so childish as to imagine that anyone would be mad 
enough to.come and bolster up a rotten bank with fifty thousand 
pounds? Miss Scarr—Miss Grayburn, excuse these ‘business inatters!” 


, with a contemptuous shrug of 


He smiled, and ‘e in the most urbane mariner possible. 

“It nya ie!” Paes Mr. Scarr, clasping his hands. “I 
cannot understand — means! at aie mystery!” = 2 
“Not. at all ear sir,” return manager, suavely.  “ Mone 
promises are Be broken. f the inevitable like a 


Come, come; 
man! It is not the first time professing friends ae ve left people in the 
lurch.” 


; , Sear staggered back to a seat, and Reland continued bending 
Peay aegis) gine a if 4 ne 
“T only ask you now, to try and look at things in their right 


—_— 


quietly, ‘‘was seven hundred and twenty-five pounds, ° 
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light; to judge me with:calm feelings, and to-examine, my acts fairly! 
If you both persist in treating meas anenemy,.:natters must take their 
course; butdfias a.friend—see here!”:he exclaimed, his voice. growin 
deeper, and oth | the strength-of the feelings that moved, him ; ‘ 
come at the eleventh hour to ask you to stay these proceedings yourself. 
A word from you, and the men in the house are dismissed, the affairs of 
the bank restored, your father spared from all risk+only a word, and 
your promise!” 

And do you dare'to speak to Miss Scarr, like: this, sir,’ demanded 
Isabel—for, after a few moments’ waiting, no-answer came from Mina— 
“(in the presence of the sister of the man to whom she is betrothed ?” 
~ “Yes,” he replied, directly ;.‘I do dare torspeak-so; for. I am open and 
ara in my offer to this lady—an offer which I think now she will ac- 
cept.’ { 

** Never!” sobbed Mina, running’ to her father.and throwing her arms 
round him, as he sat bewildered, apparently too much prostrated by the 
shock to be able to act. ; 

* You will think better of it; Miss Searr,” said Roland. 
what must befall if you, refuse!” r i Wr spely 

Isabel looked keenly at-Mr. Scarr, but the little strength he had was 
gone, and he held Mina helplessly to. him, and seemed to look to her for, 
aid. bess fan 

“Tf Frank would but come!” she cried, with anangry stainp of the foot, 

‘¢ Your brother?” said Roland, raising his eyebrows, as lis lips parted 
in a mute, ‘‘ Ha!” ' : 

“Do you mean to say,” exclaimed Isabel, goaded by the man’s insolent 

, that my brother, Mr..Grayburn, has not. been to the, bank 
with a large sum of money this afternoon?” 

“1f you will have it,” said Roland, quickly, ‘I grant his coming to 
the bank; but not-for the purpose you name. I cannot admit. his bring- 
ing any cash.” 

“ What did he say? Why was he there?” exclaimed Isabel. 

‘* Well, really,” replied Roland, laughing in a curious, PS a way, 
“T hardly recall his words; but if you asked, the bank officials would tell 
you, I dare say.” ‘ Sex 

‘There is some mystery here,” exclaimed Isabel, excitedly. ‘ Why 
does not ny brother come? Has'there been any more foul,play ?” 

“T do not understand you,” observed Roland, calmly, , 

‘My brother was to have taken a considerable amount of money to 
the bank this afternoon. Whereis that money?” ‘ f 

“‘ My dear young lady, how®can. I tell?” answered Roland, laughing. 
“‘ You'll excuse me, but your behavior, is confusing.” 

‘*T say where is that: money, Mr. Roland?” repeated Isabel... “ If my 
brother was at the bank this afternoon,he took it... say to you, sir, 
this must have been sv ; then where is the money 7?” : 

‘* Lost! stolen!) strayed!”’, replied,.Roland, sneeringly;, ‘Show can I 
tell, with such a bearer!” 

* “Such a bearer?” repeated Isabel, gazing fully, at the speaker. 

Yes, such a bearer!” responded, Roland, brutaily; <‘for, he was 
either imbecile or drunk !.”, ‘ ' f nine 

“Tt is false!” retorted Isabel, indignantly; ‘‘my brother, sir, is ja 
gentleman! How dare you utter such a calupmy t” . 

‘“My good young lady,” remarked Roland, calmly, “you are your 
brother's partisan, and a very braye one, Lmust own; but these heroics 
are completely thrown away upon me. - Inmerely .reiterate my, state- 
ment, and should advise you to quit, the place,” Hey 

“Mr, Searr,” cried Isabel, passionately, this. is_as great an insult to 
your daughter as it isto me. | Lask you, sirj to order this jan to leave 
your. house.” ; ty 

“To leave my own house, you should have said—to quit. my own 
premises, you mean, Miss Grayburn,/, That 1 shall do at any own good 
pleasure. Mr. Scarr, your plans, have,fallen through, and we stand.as 
we stooda month ago. Miss Seavr, I want your answer. Ha!,whom 
have we here? Oh, our. Indian friend.” , , : 

It was Ramee, who hurried up.to Isabel with a note, 

It was very brief, and from Mr, Grant. : 

“Don’t alaim Mr! Scarr or Mina, but come'to me at once; Tam in 
keer! i! #6 sein ‘round ide It 

: its the room seemed to swim round her, as she fe 
that lieve was confirmation. of Sees words. She recovered herself, 
irectly ed to a. 4 
he RT ee oth she said, in a quick, excited’ voice: “You, 
Ramjee, stay here as before, till youget your master’s orders to depart. 

The Hindo made a salaam, and held the door open, following the ladies 
out, and, as they passed, went slowly down the stairs, taking his station, 
afterwards in the ball, leaving Roland and Mr. Scarr alone. oi 

Five minutes after, Tsabel was on her way back liome. 


** Remember 


OHAPTER L. 
BLANK. 2 
'. TsAREL’ GRAYBURN did not ery the foumay: aloes =e h, al oe 
dozen er name was WwW and , turne 
peo Cerf’ Ihenecld confrombods,by:-friond Marlow,,who. had been 
walking up and down in front of the house for an hour, in the hope of 
getting a glimpse of her at one of the windows, 
“You here, Mr. Marlow!” she exclaimed. ls 
«“ Yes—er—by chance,” he said. ‘' But you are alone. 
May I walk with you?” +6 ; ‘ 
aoreabePs ros! was to jiises her hand within his arm, and begin talking 
to him excitedly. : tema 
Tam returning cue ya vate from my uncle.. I’m afraid there is 
ething wrong. n ‘ou know —— . 
pep pe. f left him at Temple. Bar this afternoon. , There can’t 
—unless——” y 
ict Unless what?” exclaimed -Isabel. 


Are you going 


he knew. 

res — ot See a exclaimed Isabel. 

Has oa Jace money inthe rou. say?” 

sane 6s,” he plied: ‘the haksoeeicen a ey ate 
a good deal excited by the attempt that had been 


, he told her 

must have hap 

ands, and he was 
e upon him,” 


‘t More than a hundred!” exclaimed Isabel., ‘* He ought to have had fifty 
thousand pounds.” + ; : 

* Fifty thousand!” ejaculated Marlow, gazing fully at his companion, 
as if doubting her sanity ; ‘‘and carry it through the streets like a bag of 
coppers! .Oh, Miss Grayburn, he would not do that. . Impossible,” 

“It is quite true,” returned Isabel; ““and he must have met with some 
misfortune.” enw (thd 

They walked on in silence to Gower street, where Marlow stayed, 
making the excuse that, he might be of some use; and they went tip 
stairs together, to find Mr. Grant prostrate with anxiety, while Frank 
sat opposite to him, watching the lamp. ’ 

“Tam very glad you’ye come,” cried the old man. 

Tsabel did not answer, for her, eyes were fixed on Frank. She went 
up. to him’and touched his hand, when he turned and gazed at her with 
a simple smile, but made no sigr of recognition. 

“Frank!” sheexclaimed, throwing her arms round his neck and kiss- 
ing him; but he only smiled again, and turned to watch the lamp. 

“Frank, Frank, old fellow!” exclaimed his friend, heartily, as he 
leaned vver him, gently taking him by the shoulder and shaking him; 
but he turned and smiled at him for a moment, then rested his chin upon 
his lands, and stared at the lamp again. : 

Isabel and Marlow gazed at each other, to read the same blank dismay 
in.either face, when Isabel turned from him to throw herself in her 
uncle's arms exclaiming, ‘*Oh, uncle, uncle! what does this mean?” 

‘‘It is: the, result of excitement, my dear, consequent upon the poor 
boy’s accident... But. there, there!—don’t take on about it! We shall 
have him all right in a few days, no doubt.” ’ 

**Do you think so?” Isabel asked, in anxious tones, 

““Indeed I do, my dear: as wé will have the advice of the whole of 
the faculty about him.” : 


“This explains what that man Roland— that sardonic-looking man— 
so lately sail about him, then,” said Isabel.” * 

‘** What! has he been to Russell Square ¢” ; : 

‘\T left him there, insolent, and claiming all,” repsied Isabel. 

* But what did he say about Frank—about our boy?’ asked the old 
man, eagerly catching her hand, : 

‘Phat he had been atthe bank this afternoon, in a strange state.” 

“Then he did get there. with. the money!” exclaimed Mr. Grant, 
joyfully: ‘“‘ My messengers that I sent first. got.no information. The 
second has not come back,” 

* Mr. Roland stated that, he brought no,money,” rejoined Isabel, 

“ Then the villain-has taken it!” remarked Mx. Grant, 

*“Mr, Marlow parted from him on his way there,” observed.Isabel. 

‘*The old anan stared ‘at Marlow, searchingly. 

‘*Did he say he ha:l the money?” asked Mr. Grant, when he had heard 
the whole of Marlow’s narrative. 

.** Yes; more than/a uundred pounds—those were his words—and in 
his breast-pocket.” 7 

“Did helook at the notes, or examine the state of his pockets, after the 
struggle?” inquired) Mr; Grant;,and the old judge became apparent, by 
his trenchant queries. ’ doe 

“ No=not that Iamaware of,” replied Marlow, quietly. 

‘You are sure Roland said he brought, no anoney?” inquired the old 
gentleman, turning to Isabel. * 

“ Quite sure,” she answered, excitedly. 
land's’ wori!s: 

‘““Humph! ejaculated Mr; Grant. » And hesat thinking. ‘It’s a knot,” 
he ‘said, at last, “and we must take iv up carefully. l.can only see two'ends; 
sir: and one is, that there has been toul play with Roland, and he has 
the money: or, Which is more likely, the poor boy was robbed outside 
the bank, there, by one of thatcrew; and, depend upon it, he did not 
know—he was not aware of it; thinking, by the feel of his +pocket, that 
all was right, till he got tothe bank, when, going to pay’ the money in, 
and finding it miissing, the shock was too\.much for.him.). And msorry 
to say that this looks the plausible -version—one which magistrates will 
take when we carry the case before them.” 

* Meanwhilé; Frank sat staring at the lamp; his mind evidently a per- 
fett blank, heedléss ofvevery cogent word that was'said. 

“Well,” remarked Mr. Grant, ‘the enemy hasus by*the hip at 
present. Never mind; we'll fight it out. .[- thought we should have a 
mine sprung upon us:at last.”’ . 

At this point Marlow rose to go, and, ‘in answer to a look, Isabel saw 
him t6 thé door, where he stopped. > 


‘* Tsabel,” he'said, in a low voice—and, in spite of the trouble that had 
fallen upon her that night like a terrible shock, she felt so lonely, her 
heart-once more began to beat—‘‘ you will tell me that, this is no time 
to speak of such things: but now that I see you beaten down by adver- 
sity, and in trouble, [feel that I must. If I had’ seen you rich and pros- 
perous, and with brilliant prospect, 1 should have borne my load in 

ce—one that I have carried now for many, many months. But now 
etme tell you, in pat words, that I have poi ety vou very dearly, 
Let me have some hope. Ah, shock you! TI should not have spoken,” 
he continued, sadly, as Isabel shrank back. ‘‘ But listen to me, Miss 
Grayburn: Lam an old and trusted friend of your brother, ~ Let me, 
then, work for you and him in this—let me be trusted to try and search 
out the mystery of the trouble that has fallen upon him, and I will toil 
on till Toners tf You will let 5 ba this, anak arr 4 Phe roe never 
again will Iso far forget m as to speak to you as I havespoken to- 
night: I was mad, Tincw= and at suchatime! Forgive me, Miss 
Grayburn—say that you forgive me!” . 

He paused, for Isabel had sunk into one of the hall chairs, and was 
sobbing bitterly, her face covered by her hands. 

‘““T was wrong—I know I was wrong,” repeated Marlow, very humbly ; 
“but you will let me go away forgiven—you ‘vill shake hands! Trust me 
as a friend—tell me you trust me as a friend.” 

Isabel’s sobs became almost hysterical for a few moments; and then, 
as he stood tl.ere before her, humbled, dejected, a disappointed man, she 
let her hands fail, and saw his outstretched. 

At last, trembling with all a maiden’s reserve, she hesitated for a mo- 
ment, and then placed her hands ‘in his, with a look that sent a thrill of 
pleasure through every nerve, as she whispe half-sobbing the while, 

*Oh, how cow 
years, and was a 


And she narrated more of Ro- 


red, 
ou—how could you beso blind? I have ‘loved you for 
id that youshunned me!” g 


42 PLAYING TO WIN. ; 
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But not till she was held tightly to his heart, and felt his kisses upon| “Certainly,” assented the physician. ‘‘ By the way, is there any lad 
her lips, had she faltered cnattben words, j "| in the chad Laleny engagement—any love trouble? are ons | 

A moment later she had released herself from -him, to say, half re-| - ‘There is a lady,” replied Isabel, blushing ; “but everything was 


proachfully, ‘‘ Oh, how ¢an we! and at such a time!” ; my te and they were to be 
““'You have spurred me on to ter exertion,” he said, excitedly. ” 


“Good-bye, sweet, and be hopeful! Ah, my own, we must never rest “No.” ; 

till others are as happy as we are ourselves!” ' “Ah! I should like to be present when they do. That* might be the 
He bounded out of the house, and Isabel returned to the sitting-room, | first step towards recovery.” ’ 

to find Frank’s position uncliange1; and when, weeping bitterly, she took} Isabel clasped her hands together, and looked pitifully at the physician. 

his hand and said that it was time to retire, he smiled and allowed him- | Why, how now?” he said. t 

self to be led from the room, going afterwards, slowly, and with the | “ Ah, sir!” sobbed Isabel, breaking down, ‘‘Iam in the midst of so 

most unruffled calmness, mechanically to his bed. much trouble that I feel as if I could never fight through it all! The— 
Isabel had not had all her trials as yet, for, on returning to the sit- | the lady does not know ‘it yet, and l have to break these dreadful tidings 

ting-room, it was to fiud her uncle looking strange, and he motioned —to go and tell them to her!” 


her to him. | Well, well, well!” said the physician, kindly; ‘“*¢o about it with as 
“T have overdone it, my darling; this excitement and work has been | a heart as you can; arid—let mesee—say at twelve to-morrow, have 

too much, Send for Ramjee; he knows how to deal with me at such | her here. Eh! what is it?” ’ 

times. Iam going to be iL” | Harry Marlow had an announcement to make, which turned Isabel — 
A messenger was despatched at once, and the Hindoo came in haste,| For she was wrong; Minaknew it all. The news had come:to her from 


his face full of concern seeing his master’s state. He had only to report | the servants, who had obtained it from Ramjee, and for awhile the poor 
that Roland had stayed for some time with Mr. Scarr, and then left | girl had been so prostrated that she could not stir from her room. Her 


the house. rst step, though, had been to seek out Isabel, and Marlow’s announce- 
“Ah, my Corting, said the old man, feebly, ‘‘I’m afraid we shall | ment was that she was below, waiting to see her. 

have our hands full now with our own troubles.” ‘She could not have arrived more opportunely,” said the physician. 
He was right, for the next day he was seriously ill, confined to his | ‘‘ But let me see her first.” 

bed, the doctor’s opinion being that he was ina us state, and | ‘I may prenens her, may I not?’ said Isabel, starting up. 

must, on no account, be exhort ‘Yes, by «ll means, 


my dear young lady; but try and be calm and 
matter-of-fact,” said the physician; and she {eee the room with Marlow, 
while Frank sat gazing straight out of the window, seeing nothing, hear- 

CHAPTER LI. ing nothing—a complete blank, a human frame with existence, but from 
THE WORKING OF THE LAW. which the mind had been suddenly reft away. 


MARLOW was invaluable now; he came early the next morning to ask 
Mr. Grant to give him instructions, but the old man was too ill to be CHAPTER LII. 
seen; so, between them, he and Isabel decided what was best to be done. HOPELESS 
His first visit would have to be to the Mansion House, where, of 
cow Frank could not attend, for he, r fellow, sat looking up atthe| Mrna was sitting, closely veiled,.as Marlow led Isabel into the room, 
ight that did not penetrate to his clouded brain. and then retired. Her head was bent, andan air of deep dejection 
rlow found a keen, intelligent sergeant at the Mansion House, and | showed itself in every turn of her slight young form. 
he undertook to examine into the case; and, after the prisoner, who| She started up as Isabel approached, and the two girls clung fondly to 
stubbornly refused to give any information, had been remanded, he | each other, the tears welling from IsabePs eyes as she looked down on 
went and saw Frank, shook his head, and then proceeded to the bank in the pale features that’ gazed so sadly at her. 
company with Marlow. ‘“T knew it was coming,” remarked Mina, sadly. And her eyes were 
Roland received them most affably, and without evincing any sur- | dry, but full of misery, as, gazing lovingly at her, she clung to her 
rise. He answered all questions without reserve, and was courteous to | friend. ‘‘ I was too happy, and it could not last; let me see dear Frank.” 
low throughout. 4 “One minute,” insi sabel, passing her arm round her waist. ‘‘ Let 
They, however, learned nothing, save that Frank had not a shilling | me pas you a little.” 
when he called at the bank. “Ts he much changed?” she vy pe y anxiously. “‘ But there, don’t telE 
Then they were bowed out by Roland, who, directly they were gone, | me—let me see for myself; and I will try hard to bear it all.” 
shuddered, and drank acup of brandy from a little case-bottle. Asfor| Isabel then explained that the physician was with Frank, and ree 
the sergeant and Marlow, they drove straight to Gower street, where | of the trial that was to be made; when Mina seemed to nerve herself to 
Mr. Grant was still too bad to be seen, but the sergeant had a fresh in- | the interview, took her friend’sarm, and they went up stairs. 
terview with Frank, the result of which was that he shook hishead and| The physician came to meet them as they entered, took Mina’s hand, 
rose once more to’ go. spoke a aw words that were frank and manly, but thoroughly of en- 
‘*We shall have to follow the trail from the other end, sir,” he re- | couragement, and then led her trembling up to Frank, where he was 
marked, on parting. ‘‘My impression is that the tleman was | seated by the window, and drew back to watch the result. 
marked down by somebody, tracked and really rob while coming! The moment she was in Frank’s presence Mina had seemed to forget 
out of the Bank of England, and didn’t know it till he had to pay the| all else; forshe hurried to his side, caught his hands in hers, and then 
money in, when the shock was too much for his brain. Fifty thousand | fell upon her knees before him, gazing at him with a long, earnest, pas- 
pound in notes! If I could only get the man! That’s him, sir—the | sionate look of love. : : 
good-looking one your friend told you of.” “Frank,” she whispered, ‘‘ Frank, speak to me; it is I—Mina! Oh, one 
“Just poor uncle’s opinion, as he told me last night,” said Isabel, as | word, dear Frank; do you not know me?” 
soon as the were alone. Mina laid one hand upon her side, while she her other across her 
There was one long, warm pressure of the hand between Isabel and | forehead, as if to sweep away some terrible dream. Then she looked 
her lover, and then they earnestly prepared themselves for the work | againin Frank’s vacant countenance, as he continued. perfectly un- 
before them. moved by her presence, uttered a pitiful sigh, and rose, standing with 
An interview followed with Mr. Grant, Isabel taking Marlow with her | downcast looks, her lips moving softly till Isabel came to her and led her 
into his bedroom, where the old Indian lay, yellow, and evidently | aside. 3 
suffering from some internal complaint. He was in great pain, but he} Isabel’s eyes sought those of the physician, who shook his head at her, 
was able to give her a smile, and 5 his withered hand on hers. and motioned her to lead Minafrom the room; but as they reached the 
“Broken down, Bell, my child,” he said; “and you must carry on the | door Mina broke from her, ran to Frank, and threw her arms round his 
war. But how’s this! I thought——” neck to kiss him passionately, and sob the words, ‘“‘ Good-bye—oh, good- 
He looked from Isabel to Marlow, and then smiled faintly, as his niece | bye!” : 
knelt down by the bed, and laid her forehead on his hand. Frank made no movement and Mina was led down stairs, the phy- 
‘* Ah, well,” he said, ‘‘I’m not surprised. But, Idon’t know anything | sician following, to utter a few words of condolence, in which hope and 
about you, sir; only that you must be a decent fellow, or my girl, | patience, and time were conspicuous, Then he entered his brougham 
here, wouldn't have looked at you. Shake hands.” and the two girls were alone. be : 
Marlow advanced, and took the hand, the old man pressing his} ‘‘ Come, come,” said Isabel, embracing her affectionately. ‘You hear, 
feebly in return. , we are to wait and hope.” } 
“There, there!” he added. ‘ You two must look after affairs. Bell,| Mina shook her head slowly, and covered her face for a moment with 
my child, don’t stand still for money. Get the best advice you can for | her hands. 


6 


the pobea y boy; and you, Bie talk to the detectives, and do what| ‘‘ No,” she murmured; ‘there is no hope for me; I feel as if I were 


you thi t in that way. I'll find the.sinews of war, but, under the | sinning by looking forward. But there, Pll be patient, and try to bear 
eer marca can do no more for friend Scarr. I have given every | all. If poor Frank would but have known me, though—given me one 
attention possible—rea!ly { have done all I could, and matters must take | word of encouragement, I should not have cared. re now, good-bye.” 
their chance.” ’ s ‘One minute,” interposed Isabel; and she hurried from the room, to 
“ But peo Mina, uncle?” exclaimed Isabel. | return with Marlow, whom she charged not to leave Mina until he had 
“Let her set that designing man, Roland, at defiance, and you must | seen her safe with her father: ; "s 
help her, Why, child, you can offer her and her father a home, if ne- * * * * la * + * tae 
cessary; but the bank must go. There, there! Ican talk no more; let! They were busy days that followed for Isabel. The.old Indian grew 
me rest, now.” , worse: and in spite of the best medical aid that could be obtained, it 
Isabel and Marlow left him, and one of their first steps was to sum- | seemed as if his ae hours were approaching. 
mon the best medical aid obtainable; and a learned phyEienn great in| But he was very patient and calm; in fact, those who attended bs 
matters of the brain, came to see Frank, and had three or four long | him seemed to suffer more than he. Frank used to be led in to see him 
consultations. : 4 | at times, but never to show sign of recognition; and the old man would 
“Well,” he said, at last, ‘‘ we must be hopeful, Time works wonders.” | wearily sigh for him to be taken away. 
“ But the cause, sir—the cause?” inquired Isabel, clasping her hands. ; Thrée months had passed now, and there was as little:change in Mr. 
“Evidently some great shock, consequent upon a discovery acting Scarr’s affairs as there was in Frank, but Mr. Grant seemed to be sink- 
i ing. In turn, Isabel and Ramjee sat with him, and tended and watched 


upon an already jarred and injured brain. I will be frank with you, 

my dear young Day, 204 tell you that all we can do here is to preserve ; the old man, always hearing a grateful word of thanks. ¥ 

his in health, Give hima nice quiet run into the fresh country,| ‘Bell, my child,” lie said, one morning; ‘send for Granger.” 

cor of scene, and try to rouse him as you can, Naturé| Mr. Granger was bis svlicitor, and he came and had a long intervie 


must work the cure.” ~ 
“Then you think there is hope? ”’ 


iw 
‘with Mr. Grant, returning afew hours after, when there was signing and 
sealing, and the quiet-l solicitor departed. 


ve they met since?” I , 


-- 


a 


| 
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“J feel better now, Bell,”; remarked the old Indian, smiling, as his | that if you refused this union Pd father would once more try to seek 


niece entered the room, “for I’ve done my work; and if I die now——” 

‘Qh, hush! cruel!” exclaimed Isabel, passionately, as she bent over, 
and kissed his withered cheek. Don’t talk like that! You must not leave 
me now!” 7 ue 

A calm smile beamed over the old man’s countenance, as he took her 
soft hand to hold between his own, and very affectiouately at her, 

“ And why should I stay, my child?” he said, gently. ‘‘Iam an old 
man, and nearly worn Coe ae Imay say. Suppose I tell you that I 
have made you rich, and that my death will make you a wealthy 
woman?” 

‘* Will wealth give poor Frank back his reason, make Mina happy, or 
restore you to me?” murmured Isabel, er. x 
Will not my death remove one of the burdens you have to bear? 
he said. ‘But there, there, child! I feel more at rest to-day, so let it 
. Now tell me about Mina Scarr and the old man.” . 5 
“T have not heard anything of them. for days,” said Isabel; ‘‘ onl 

that they are settled in # 
and quiet.” . 

““Go and see them, child. Don’t neglect all your old friends for me— 
our friends, I should say. 

“But are. you fit to eave?” asked Isabel, eagerly, ‘‘I should.hardly 

1 satisfied to go.” ; " 
feet Let that stupid fellow of yours come and sit with me,” said the old 
man, smiling; ‘and I'll bore him well till you come back, I’m getting 
tired of old Siasmice; he looks so solemn and straight!” 

Isabel kissed him tenderly, and he held her to him fora few moments 
before she left the room, to send in Marlow, who took, her place, while 
she hurried on her bonnet and mantle, and walked hastily to Mr. Scarr's 
lodgings in Bernard street, Russell Square. 1 

ey were very quiet apartments, and Isabel sighed as she thought of 
the change from the days when Frank used to visit at the banker's 
mansion. . 

She was so intent upon her business, that she did not see Mark Roland 
on the other side of the road, ‘olen ng Ber, apparently, till she reached 
the house where Mr. Scarr and his daughter were staying; then he 
passed on, and Isabel entered the shabby doorway, with its well-worn 
mat and patternless oilcloth. _ W060 

She was shown by a ve witty servant girl into the room where Mr. 
Scarr was sitting, with ina ing tc him, and she was shocked at the 
change in both; for the banker was white-haired and bent, while Mina 
seemed to have passed from girlhood into a firm, self-contained woman, 
whose lot, for years _ had been pain and care. 

But she was very utiful still; and her sad, patient manner, as she 
came up to her friend and embraced her tenderly, made the tears start 

sabe! % es. . 
at vay ehild! how are you?” asked Mr. Scarr, kindly; ‘“‘ and how 


i Frank? No better? Ah, it’s very, very sad! ut better so. 
fe La ; better so than feel as L do day by ‘day ” he muttered to him: 
self. en aloud, ‘‘ I'll go and have my little walk now, Mina, Good- 


bye, Isabel, my dear. You will be gone when I return. But stop! How 


+. ” 
oe Bat Bl Mina, this is madness,” exclaimed Isabel; ‘‘and surely you are 
he it?” 

ar ¢ be 4 Rent be fought inst it,” said Mina, “and am trying now; 
but I grow Weaker day by day, and feel broken-hearted. 

Isabel observed her for a few moments in silence. 

“Does Mr. Roland <a pees ean she inquired. 

. ” said Min etly. 

aly ony ‘steno to him? Ab, Sttha, for dear Frank’s sake, be true. 

his man. - ’ 

Saar ee daca “Mina harshly, ‘‘I hate him with so horrible a 
hatred that I shudder when Tt feel what a wretch I have grown; and ve 
Tum hisslave. Look here!” she said, And she tore a packet, from her 
bosom. ‘This was sent me from France, by your cousin, John Morran, 
He was to. itin my hands, by. Frank’s request. Frank gave it him 
to keep. n he was compelled to bear it with him to France, and 
at last he sent it to me by post, in ignorance of what he returned. 
Read it!” 


it! : 3 L 
ed the crumpled letter, which was very brief, and addressed 

bye ere to his daughter, rue Brine! ng coe were these: 
fe Maker child, trusting is 1 
Pi i pd hag hens Teiapbed to a weak and felonious act by Mark 
Roland, he has me now in his power. His price is your hand. To save 

you from him Tdi . Forgiveme!” 
Isabel shuddered as she read the letter. 


«And I am asked now to marry this man, for my father lives, and’ | 


over him is the same. AmTI to see him borne off ‘to 
Roland's Pen my wretched life would save him? Oh, Isabel, forgive me 
ee lenient over my weakness, if at last IL fall! For I love dear Frank 
with all my heart, and would wait and hope till the end.” But what can 
Ido? Think of my hopeless case—of my father’s sad, weary eyes haunt- 
ing me as he bids me not listen to Roland, but to let bim meet his fate! 
on, Tsabel, if he would only strive to force me to this hateful union, I 
could resist and fight; but it is this willingness to suffer that disarms 
me! 


“But, for Frank’s sake, you must fight,” replied Isabel, shuddering; 
i r. 
and se nointed ‘o tow what it is to be haunted by the hideous thought 


eir new apartments, which are very humble | 1 


t and tender mercy, | 


neyge death from the fate that awaits him?” 
“Oh, hush, Mina! It is too terrible!” said Isabel, shud Z 

“Yes, too dreadful; so what can I do? He gave me life; surely my 
life ought to BO to save his?’ 


Isabel sighed wearily as she looked at her friend, unable to say a word. 
“But you have not promised.” 
I ‘a Non said Mina; ‘‘ but he will force a promise from me. What can 
() 


“Make it conditional, then—that six months shall elapse. y that 
time. Frank will be well. With Frank well, and Mr. Grant’s help, all 
will be made smooth; and then, depend upon it, we can set him thor- 
oughly at defiance.” : 

ina shook her head, 

“T will make the stipulation,” she said, sadly.  ‘‘ Perhaps I may die 
to, before then. But no; I must not die!” she said, shuddering; “ft 
must save poor papa! But, oh, Isabel, he will never wait, and I ambelp- 
ess 


She flung herself, sobbing, into her friend’s arms, for at that moment 
Roland’s voice was heard in the pasar, separated from them by 4 thin 
partition; and the words he said to Mr, Scarr were: “‘No; I shall wait 
no longer! Mina must be my wife!” 


CHAPTER LIII. 
YES. 


Wxo could blame her—who preach to the r girl of want of con- 
semis pa truth in such a case, if she succumbed? 

Isabel stood erect, holding the trembling gir] to her breast, as Roland 
and Mr. Scarr entered the room, the former to make a sign to Mr. 
Scarr, who came up to her, the very wreck of his former self. 

‘“‘My dear Miss Grayburn,” he said, in a weak, dejected voice, “Mr. 
Roland has come to transact some business with me; and we have only 
this one room now.” 

‘1 understand, Mr. Scarr,” remarked Isabel, gravely; and the words 
were on her lips to exclaim, ‘“‘ And your business is to sell your child, 
the betrothed of my poor brother.” 

But as she upon the broken man before her, the words died 
away, and she bent over Mina, who accompanied her to the door, and 
clung to her as if dreading to let her go. 

“Don’t judge me harshly, Isabel; lam fighting against hope, for he 
has me in his toils, and I cannot escape. It is for poor papa.” 

Isabel held her to her heart, speechless; for, in such a case, she had no 
words to utter; and at last Mina tore herself away, and hurried into the 
room, where Roland advanced to meet her, with open hands, while 
Isabel hastened back to make an appeal to Mr. Grant upon her behalf. 

“Mina,” said Roland, ‘‘I have come for your answer. You cannot 
accuse me of want of patience.” 

He fixed his eyes upon her, and she met his gaze, suffering him to 
lead her to the couch, where he sat down, and held her hands. 

She did not shudder, only seemed to turn rapt and trance-like, listen- 
ing patiently to all he said, as he went on. 

“T have waited now with patience, in spite of all the rebuffs and con- 
tempt I have met with at your hands. Now I must have an answer. I 
will not beso hard as to give you two alternatives. You know what 
must follow if you make’me your enemy. Think!—your passionate and 
idolizing lover and husband, or your enemy. Mr. heard leave us,” he 
-— ‘“‘ Mina will listen to me now,” 

The banker rose, and gazed’ at his child, clenched his hands, and 
hurried from the room. , 

‘“‘Now we are alone, Mina—loved mages own!” he exclaimed; 
“listen to me; Iam rich dear one; and your life—his life—shall be one 
of pleasure and Bache, Joy shall succeed joy. Everything that 
money can command shall be yours, only be my wife—my own wife— 
you whom I have loved for years—you for whom I would do and dare 


anything!” 

ay Mr, Roland,” said Mina, ‘‘do you know that I hate and despise-you?” 

‘‘T know that you say so, love; but your hate would be dearer to me 
than the love of all the women upon earth. Come, then, say one word. 
But there! you are relenting!” 

He ps her in his arms, and eagerly kissed her; but she shrank 
away, and ran to the window, where she stood, white as ashes, holding 
by the back of a chair, and looking as if she would faint. 

In a moment Roland was at her side, st he to secure the hands which 
she held from him, and finding them cold and clammy as those of one 
suffering from some illness. 

“Mina, darling!” he whispered passionately, and he drew her away 
from the window. “Is this torture to last for ever ?” 

Mina did not speak, for even in. those moments of intense ee she 
was struck by the incongruous way in which external objects forced 
themselves m her. ith almost photographic minuteness the trifles 
being e in the street seemed to become Surpbied with her troubles; 
she could see the tradesman talking to the servant girl across the road: 
make out the faces of two Jodgin -letters looking out of their win- 
dows for victims; heard a boy w istle the tune played by a solemn, de- 

sheep ss ep sD organ a few yards away; and then back, as a 
am, came the knowledge that Roland was there talking of his love 
for her, and expecting her to give him some answer. 

‘‘Mina,” he whispered again, ‘is this torture to last for ever#—will 
you néver relent?” ; 

She turned, and looked in his cruel, hard, handsome ‘face, which fas- 
cinated while it repellled her, What should she say to him—to this man 
whom she felt that she hated almost more than she feared? 

At last, unable to control herself, she broke from him again, and, as 
he followed, held‘out her hands to keep him off; but he took them asif 
Woeaae rsisted in not seein , pe she shunned him; and, catching her 

ittle trembling fingers in his, he pressed them to his breast, to his hot 
lips, and held them at last, as he gazing a paces, at her. 
as it fascination, Mina asked herself, and was this man endowed 
with some such power as she had read of belonging to the serpent tribe, 
and exercised in catching their victims! It almost seemed so, for even 
‘as her hatred and dislike grew momen stronger, so did she feel tha - 
her powers of resistance were getting more feeble, and when at last he 
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pane ' A hip seep ancmned bots and led her fo t couch, she: felt enervated, Mr. Searr bored. hu 
elpless, and even too timid to cry for help r “ ‘My own, wou ou like a female friend to be with you? Mrs. 
« Boor little, trembling. bird,” he said, tenderly, as if involuntarily | Skinnum Br pak f . | 
carrying out her simile ; ‘‘ why are you thus afraid of one who loves you,|_ ‘“‘ No, [ thank you,” interposed Mina, coldly; and she astonished both 
so well? Why, Mina, darling! this is cruel as itis unjust, only that 1) by her firmness. “Te you decide upon ‘the day, I will be ready. ‘I can 
am sure you,will turn to me fondly when once you know t should feel,! say no more,” } ; 
ready to give up this quest, which has been all disappointment and| (“You are gentleness itself, Mina!” said Roland, ina tone of voice that 
tigery for’me.” ' , made her shudder. ‘‘In'a week, then—this day week?” he said. 
ive up the quest, did he say? Would anything tempt him to do that?/ , She bowed her head, and he caught her hand im his, and kissed it fond- 
She turned, and looked keenly.at- him, trying hard, at the, same mo-| ly, holding it to his lips till she withdrew it, and then he went proudly 


ment, to remove the arm which held her tightly to his side, . away, the great aim of his life nearly achieved. 
cs ¢ ) look again! ”. he whispered. ‘Let me see those tender eyes : 
gazing into mine. I want you to read my very soul, Mina—how full it “CHAPTER LIV. 
yf 2 a ale m! shar, iielibe’ Whe te * AN OLD FRIEND, 
msbron: im, but. in vain ;, in, another, instar BPS EPO,” THE news was a shock to Isabel, wh i i i 
from hin “ greats ’ én she:received it by t 
pressed to her cheek, till, with a cry of terror, she tore herself away, the form of a briefnatetidmelisinn Hosthans follows:— y post in 


‘Still so bitter,” he exclaimed. ‘‘Why will you be so cruel, child: ‘ fe . 
Come, come; be reasonable. There! sit down once more. Come, Iwill} ‘I have promised to bé Roland’s wife. “We are tobe married'in a 


not hold you unless you like; you shall be empress,and haye your,own| Week. Forgive me, and’ remember why I fell. Think of me henceforth 
way in all things. Jam only your slave.’’ as one who has passed away; heart, mind, both are dead—with Frank. 


“Do you know that.1 love another?” asked Mina, at last, hysterically. ; ee) BE ad 
“IT know you did,” he answered ; “but no womancanilove an im-| Isabel wept long and Passionately over the gentle, despairing words 
becile, one who is dead to reason. But there! don’t let his name, his | of poor Mina’s letter, and then took it'to Mr. Grant, who looked terri- 
shadow, come between us now !” bly pained as he heard it read. 
He clasped her in his arms again, and held ‘her, frightened and strug-| | “ Poor girl, poor girl!” he said, softly. “** Bell, child, we ought to save 
gling to free herself, as he whispered of his love in hot, passionate words, | her for Frank’s sake; but what can be done?” 
that made her shudder. Then, in an eager, solemn tone, “ Your father, | Isabel sat and looked at him. ° : 
Mina-—your father! Itis for his sake,you,consent;. and, believe me, all| _ “You are thinking ‘that money ‘will do it) “Well, child, well, for 
will be happiness in theend, You cannot continue to love.a shadow! } Frank’s sake I will try. 1f money will save her,'she is safe. "There, my 
You.think you hate me! My darling, Ltell, you that you will love me| child, don’t strangle me.” 
dearly, when you know me—when you find how I make you my idol! ‘ For Isabel had thrown her arms around his neck, and kissed him lov- 
Now you consent?” ingly. " ‘ 
Mina coldly turned away. “ T shall live long enough to find myself in the workhouse, I expect,” 
“Tcannot! I cannot!” she sobbed, hoarsely. -remarked the old man, grimly, as he sat up in_bed and wrote a fetter, 
“Can you bear for me to go and tell your father that you refuse, and | Which was sent to Mr, Scarr. : 3 
take the consequences?” asked Roland, grimly. : Isabel waited impatiently for the answer, which came in’ due time. 
“ Heayen help me!” muttered Mina, helplessly. ; It was brief and to the point, thanking Mr. Grant for hig good offices; 
“Stop—listen, child!” he interrupted, eagerly.. ‘Iam not the bad, | but saying that even if it had not been too late, he’ could not’ have al- 
revengeful man you think!, If you give me your love you shall find me | lowed Mr.Grant to come forward again. 
generous beyond anything you could have dreamed, Hear me;you loved; |‘ Poor, girl, poor girl! murmured Mr. Grant! “Well; "well, my 
this man Grayburn?” ~, child, we must Jet things take’ their course.” " 
Mina’s eyes were fixed upon his, but he turned away, and sat thinking. “Is there no means of saving her?’ asked Isabel, wringing her hands. 
‘There! all that, money can do to restore his health shall be done! You “Tecan see none, my child,” replied the old'jidge.” “ Fate has dealt 


Shall be the means of bringing him back to health. You hear me?” | hardly, with us of late.” : 
Mina’s bosom. heaved and fell, as his words produced a tempest in her And the days ee by without change. “Tsahel “felt ashaméa of the 
happy pictures that would intrude, as day by day’ Marlow came to tell 


heart. 
** You hear me.at last?” he cried, passionately, “My own love!” of some search, or some examination made, all to prove, however, 6f no 


He held her'to his breast, and. kissed her again, and again, and again, | avail. He bad encountered old Scudder, but thé only good that did was 
till she shrank down shuddering to the floor, and’ cowered_ there, with, | to furnish Jim with ‘the information. that Roland Was a clever, design- 
her face coyeredyby, her hands ; when ne raised her,, and held her to him,, | ing knave; and, as he said to Isabel, that’ they knew. before. : 
weak, impassive, and with her eyes closed, Three times, with Marlow for escort, ‘did Isabel go to Bernard Street 

“ Mina consents to be my. wife!” he exclaimed, triumphantly as Mr.. | to see Mina, but each time 'shé declinéa an interview, writing her a 
Scarr entered the room. r\etanal short, affectionate note, full of loving wishes. for her future and ever 

“May, I be forgiven!” groaned the banker to himself, ashe sank upon | ending with a prayer that she might ‘be ‘forgiyen for the'step' she was 
a chair, and let his, head fall upon his breast... ‘* Better that. 1, had died compelled to take, . wits : 

a hundred times.” Fo). 69 ; : And the preparations, went on with’ the ‘rapidity that money will 
“ You do not seem delighted, father-in-law,” remarked Roland, boast-| | always ensure. “A house was being furnished to be ready for fhe hai 
ingly, as he led Mina to him. ‘' But you consent, my.own?” he whisper-, |-pair after.their.Continental tour. Mr, Scarr'was busy once moré at the 
ed to the terrified girl. ; r [ hank, Roland’s commands being his law, so that the new parther might 

“Yes,” she exclaimed, facing, round_to him, and .looking at him | be free for his trip abroad, X ; : 
steadily. ‘It shall be as you wish, Mr. Roland; but, I make, my stipu-,|, Mr, Searr could scarcely believe it: real, to find himself again busy, 
lations.” : with matters. going smcothly; and at times he felt ready to enjoy His 

You shall :make your own terms,” he whispered; and, passing his, |.veturn to work, till the recollection of the pale facé at home'made him 
arm,.round her, he kissed her cold cheek, again. sit and mope in his private room, : 

‘My father is to be replaced entirely in his old position.” Roland had ‘wished’ the banker and his daughter to move at once into 

“Yes, exactly!” assented Roland, flushed. with triumph. better apartments, but Mina had declined, and the preparations went 

“Oh, Mina, my child !” groaned the old man, ‘ Pray, don’t think of } on till the eve of the wedding-day, and Roland had taken his departure, 
me!” , | after seeing his fiancee dressed for the sacrifice in white. 

‘ He is to be freed from every old tie that gave you a hold upon him.” **Till to-morrow’ then, love?” he exclaimed, as She was sweeping out 


“Yes, everything,” exclaimed Roland..,,‘* Command, and, your slave, ,,of the:room with her _newly-tried-on wedding-dress. 
“Till to-morrow, Myr. Roland,” she said, calmly, in. response’ to his 


obeys.” y ‘ 
You hear, father?’ cried Mina, rapturous kiss. ‘ 
ra Scearr’s reply was to cover his face with his hands, , . “She is very cold to me,” be muttered, as he wént out. “But never 
“You hear Mr. Roland’s words, father?”.urged Mina, again. mind—mine to-merrow!, And I know that she cau love warmly.” 


‘* Yes, yes; I hear,” he replied. He almost blundered against someone in a long cloak coming in the 


‘* And, lastly, Mr. Roland, your promise respecting Mr. Grayburn.’? | opposite direction, but he was too intent to Ee that the stranger 
Roland started and turned pale. turned to gaze after him; this,same stranger having, in the course of 


* You will keep'that promise?” the afternoon, been to Russell Square, to find an empty house, and then 

“Yes, yes, of course,” he exclaimed. zal to.the bank. 2 A : , 

“I have no more to say, Mr. Roland,” she concluded, in .a cold, re- *‘Aha!, Misder Roland, eh?” said the stranger. “He isin a gread 
signed voice, ; hurries.” 


‘And she went.and sat down, while father and manager gazed at each |, He reached the house where the ‘banker was staying, knocked, and 
other.’ "vas shown in. , 


“This marriage will be a curse to us.both, Roland,” the banker feebly | “Aha! my dear Misder Sgarrs!” he said. I gom just now from der 
New Yorgs, , and 1 gall do zee mein vriends.again, How, will you do?” 


muttered. ; 
“Let it,” replied Roland. ‘‘I am content... And now for time? In a|. The banker received him warmly, and apologized for the change in 


week, Mina?” : his position, ° ov 
‘s What in a week?” she inquired, , , ‘A temporary arrangement, till after my daughter's marriage.” 
“ Our wedding, sweet one,” hevsaid, bending over her. “Don’d abologize, my good vriend; I gom to zee you, and not de 
_* When you will,” she answered, quietly. chairs and dables. Iam bother do death in New Yorg; but I have 
“My own darling!” he cried, rapturously, ‘“ This is good of you. I} done my legdures, and now I gom bag do Englant. You have been ill, 


ti f. when that, stony heart did melt, it would prove tenderness | and,look bad? 
itself.” -. y 5 . ‘Very ill,” said the banker, flushing, 


A faint, strange smile flitted across Mina’s lips; but he did not see it,|  ‘‘ And der breddy liddle daughter? 


sv intent was he upon his own thoughts. ‘She has been ill, too,” 

‘Now look here, love,’’ he said; ‘spare for nothing; have everything| ‘‘Ach, de liddle darlings! Breddy liddle ding! Breddy whide face 
you wish for, and I will see that our house is hastened forward. By- | child! Ach, lam very zorry! Zo sheis go do be marry, eh?” — 
sheyye. about your father?” . eclid ‘Yes: to-morrow.” : } 

“Papa will, of course, share my home!” said Mina. x ; ‘Aha’ zo zoon! Breddy liddle ding! I wish her joy!. Led’s zee: 

‘Of course, love; to.be sure. I have no thought but for your hap-j; der gendleman’s name is Misder Grayburn. I know him.” 

i “He has been very ill—out 


iness. Mr. Scarr, then, you will. help forward the. preparacions; un-|, ‘‘ No,” said the banker, flushing slightly. 
Timaited funds are at your disposs: 1, mind; and I beg that your daughter | of his mind—and my daughter marries Mr. Roland late manager— 
maybe treated as her station demands.” eae eh aes py now my parener.” ox aR Be Casey he eisivg « 
ed } ap Sty Somarae 
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“Zo!” exclaimed the Professor, ‘Ach, id is zo! Ali dese changes in 
such liddle dime! I knowd. Mr. Roland—a very glever mans. Bud L 
zhould like do zee der liddle daughters, though id is lade, I shall gon- 
gradulade her,” : , 

“Pl ask her to step down,” said Mr. Scarr, and he rose just as a faint 
rustling was heard in the passage, the front door opened, and Mina 
Scarr passed hurriedly out. 

The old banker went up to her door and knocked, but there was no 
answer, and he waited for some time before he came down. ; 

“You must excuse her to-night, Professor,” the banker said. .‘ Un- 
der the circumstances you will not be sur cing } 

“Ach, id is zo! . No, 1am nod zurbrised.. . Boor liddle ding, going do 
be married! Ah! And zo der oder young mans has been ill?—lose his 

ses and go mad, eh? And she go do marry der glever Misder 
Rolands! Ach,.zo! Where does Misder Rolands live?” 

“‘Ta Doughty Street, number two hundred,” answered Mr. Scarr; and 
the Professor rose to go, following Mina’s steps about ten minutes after 
she had left the house, and Mr. Scarr was once more alone. 


CHAPTER LY. 
THE EVE OF THE WEDDING. 


TuHE sitting-room at Gower. street. looked warm and cheerful by 
the pleasantly-shaded light. Mr, Grant. was sitting back in an easy- 
chair, listening, with his eyes closed, to Isabel’s pleasant voice as she read 
aloud, Marlow gazing at her.with all a lover’s rapture, and poor lost 
Frank seated, looking dreamily at the light. It was about nine, and 
no visitors were likely to come, so they were rather surprised to hear a 
summons at the door, . ' 

“A lady wishes to speak with you, miss,” said the servant, a minute 
or two after. , F 

‘* With me?” asked Isabel, turning, agitated, and dropping the book. 

“Yes, miss, with you... She ED not give her name. 

Isabel hesitated a moment, and then descended to see a closely-veiled 


figure in the hall, and directly after she would have, taken, Mina in her 


arms, but the latter motioned her to keep back as she threw up her veil 
and showed her altered features. 
**No, no!” she said, wearily; ‘‘ don’t touch such a loathsome, perjured 


thi 1 . . , ey) 

“tome in here ”’ said Isabel, hastily leading the way into the dining- 
room. 

‘Isabel, it is to-morrow morning!” said Mina, hoarsely. 

» “But not yet too late,” exclaimed Isabel, and, in spite of Mina’s re- 
sistance, she caught her in. her arms, and kissed her again and again, 
**Mina—dear sister——” 

“‘Oh, hush—hush!” gasped the banker’s daughter, ‘‘ Don’t. call me 
that; you will send me mad! Isabel, I came out to-night, andas I felt the 
cool, fresh air on my cheeks I thought that I must run away far off 
into the country, where some soft, clear river lay winding its gentle 
way to the sea, and there—there I could seek for rest. _Idid once give 
a thought to the river here,” she added, shudderingly, “‘ but it is too foul 
and loathsome.” 

“‘Mina—Mina!” exclaimed Isabel. 

“That is past now,” said Mina, striving for a moment, and then 
wreathing her arms round Isabel, to sob upon her neck, ‘‘ that is all past 
now. Call me sister again, but for once, and then let me go.” 

“‘Dearest sister,” whispered Isabel, kissing her tenderly, _ ‘‘ But lis- 
tentome. Let us save. you for his sake; for Fran.’s sake, Mina, you 
must not commit this sin!” 

“ Hush— ! y, Say no more,” said Mina, ‘‘ No; it is too late; 
but I could not let to-night pass without coming, I would not see you 
before, even though I’d have given worlds to cry upon your breast. I 
inew you would try to win me away, and for poor papa’s sake it 
must be.” ! 

Isabel wept over her. _ 

** This does me good,” said Mina; “‘but it is a pleasure I must not en- 
joy. Now quick; let me see him once—let me ask his pardon, Isabel. 
You can’t refuse me that!” ' 

Isabel stood thinking for a little, and then she softly left the room, 
to return in a few moments leading Frank, who came in quietly, and 
stood looking from one to the other with his feeble smile upon his lips. 

Then Isabel covered her face with her hands, the tears flowing freely 
as Mina fell upon her knees at her brother’s feet, and clasped. them 
tightly, gazing up at him with a wild, appealing look that should have 
penetrated his very soul. pot ay 

“Frank,” she whispered hoarsely to him—‘' Frank, love, my own 
love, forgive me my pargur. , forgive me; and if ever you see with the 
light of reason again, think of meas dead, as of one who dies to-mor- 
row, loving you with all her heart and soul Y sone 

_It was toomuch. She sank on. the carpet, fainting. She had taxed 
her strength too far, and for awhile she was at peace. 

When unclosed her eyes Frank was gone. Released, he had found 
his way back to the drawing-room, where he was once more gazing at 
the light. 

“Tam better now,” said Mina, rising, and trembling, as she drew 
down her veil. ‘‘ Good-bye—for ever!’ 

The two girls embraced, and remained heart to heart for some time, 
and then tore herself away, and moved towards the door, but onl 
to be stopped by Isabel, who insisted that she and Marlow should walk 
home with the trembling, heart-broken girl, 


CHAPTER LVI. 
fISITOR OR DREAM! 


nine o’clock when Mark Roland was seated in his hand- 
Rig die room in Doughty street. This was his sanctum, into 


“which Mrs. Skinnum seldom penetrated, and here he had been ‘busy 


packing little ds and ends, examining one or two wedding presents 
and | 4 onde Ae for the next day’s spurner : 
‘At last—at last!” he exclaimed, paying no heed to the voice of con- 
science, which had striven once ¢ twice, ay, many times, to make itself 
heard—“ at last, my proud beauty! Ah, fortune favors the brave!” 


He got up, and walked about the well-lit room, where all the art 

trifles that he, a man of good taste, had collected, were arranged. 5 
: “This time to-morrow night we shall be in Paris, and—— What 
the—— 

He started and turned pale; a cold perspiration stood upon his fore- 
head, and he trembled so that he leaned one hand upon a table to sup- 
port himself. 

“What—what’s this?” he gasped. ‘Excitement—how my heart 
beats! Am I going to be ill? And at such a time as this!” 

He staggered to a buffet, took out a decanter and glass, and drank a 
draught of brandy, taking afterit a long breath, 

‘A sort of vertigo,” he muttered. ‘“Hah!'I’m better now. I stp- 

ose one’s nerves are not made of iron. Well, then, to-morrow. Ah! 
‘1! warrant she'll come back as tame as a little dove.’ 


He began walking up and down the room again, but stopped once . 
poone, fee he experienced a second seizure, and this time he staggered to 
@ chair. 

“ Perdition!” he exclaimed, hoarsely; ‘(I cannot bear to be ill now. 
Ina month—a year. Oh, it is impossible!” 

He rose and shook off the strange sensation, and laughed aloud, 

“ Nerves—nerves,” he said—*‘ nothing more. Dye worked them very 
hard lately, and What!” 

This time he remained motionless, staring at the door, which had at 
that'moment opened, and a figure in a large black cloak stood there in 
the shadow, gazing at him fixedly, and unmoved, ‘ 


‘““Who—what are you?” gasped Roland; and then, enraged with him- 
self for being frightened, he canght up the lamp and held it high above 
his head, so that the light fell upon the strange vision, 

“Ah! How you do?” spoke the figure, quietly. “TI gome bag from 
re epi, and I dink you like do zee the, my good vriend, Roland. Ach, 
id is zo?” 

‘“The Professor?” exclaimed Roland, setting down the light, and 
speaking in a hoarse whisper. 

“Der Herr Professor,” said his visitor, chuckling. ‘ Ach, id is zo, is 
id nod? You dink me dree dousand miles away, and here I am in your 
room, gome to zay how you do? drink der schwigs of big beer, and 
zmoke bibes mit you. How glad you are, mein vriend?” 


‘You-took me by surprise, Professor!” said Roland, trying to shake 
off his tremor. ‘ 

“Poor liddle mans, I yrighden you.. Never mind. You zit down mit 
me, and dell me all you have been doing zince I go away. Ach, id is 
wonderful whad I have done!” 

“*T shall be very glad of a long evening—no; you must come and dine 
Me me, Professor, said Roland, smiling ; ‘‘but to-night it is late, 
an 

“Nod ad all lade. Ido not make myself der zlave of dime; I make 
dime my zlave, and zleeb when I like. I zay id is good dime to-night.” 

“But I really have an engagement or two Professor, and several things 
to see to, if you will excuse me to-night. Say next week.” 


“Pd will be doo var do_gome,” said the Professor, leaning back in his 
chair, and looking up at.Roland. 
“What! are xen going away?’ 
“No,” replied the Professor; ‘‘ bud you are. Ach, it is wonderful!” ° 
“Going away?” 
“Yes; on your drib. Poor mand, you dink I am a vools.” 
‘‘ My dear Professor, I really beg your pardon, I had forgotten.” 
‘“Yes; we always do forget dose liddle dings. And zo you go do be 
married do-morrow, eh?” 
‘“Yes; Lam going to be married,” said Roland, who looked yellow. 
“ But how did you know?” : 
“‘Oh, I know do or dree liddle dings which game do me zomehow. Zo 
you $2 to marry der breddy liddle banker’s daughter?” 
es, 
n 


¢ answered Roland, smiling. ‘But come, Professor, take a 
cigar. 

**T dank you, I will,” assented the Professor. And, as Roland went. 
to fetch one from a case, the PgR AD, witha rapid movement, took 
one from. his own pocket, and, as land handed him the one he had 
fetched, he exchanged them, lit up, and_ began to smoke. 

“« And how have you got on in America, Professor?” asked Roland. 

reise, well; but I am dired,” replied the Professor, “I go to 
my own blace, Bud dell me. You goto marry der liddJe Miss Scgarr; 
how about der oder young mans?” 

‘* Oh, that’s all off,” said Roland, hastily. 

‘Poor vellow! And he love de liddle lady, and you dake her?” 

“ But, really, Professor, that cannot interest you!” 

“Everyding inderests me,” replied the Professor. 

“To be sure! But you will have a glass of wine?” 

‘“‘T would rather have der schwigs—der big schwigs of beer,” replied 
the Professor, watching Roland’s every movement, as he took out 
glasses and a bottle from his cellaret, and placed them, upon the table. 

“You must be content with a good glass of Rheinwein, Professor,” 
gas Roland; and as he turned his head, he bit his lips with vexa- 

on. 

‘“Sdop a moment,” said the Professor. ‘‘Do not open der boddles jusd. 
ad bresent. Led us dalk first. Wedwo can dalk, gan’t we? We never 
dalk dwaddles, eh, mien vriend?” é 

“But, really, my dear Professor, I am busy to-night. There! you 
must see how much I have to prepare.” ; 

“Ach, id is wonderful! You mean you would wish me do go if I dalk 
dwaddles? Yas, zo. Bud no, my vriends; I dalk sense. How long has 
der young mans been ill?” : 

‘“What young man?” asked Roland. f 

‘* Ach, id is wonderful how you are innocend as der liddle doves that 
0 goo-coo-o!_ I mean der young man who has gone oud of his minds?” 

“T don’t know anything about him, Professor,” said Roland, lettin 
the cork fly from _a,bottle of sparkling Moselle, filling two Elasses, an 
pushing one towards the Professor. “ Your health, Herr Professor !’” 
And he tossed off his 


glass. 
“Ach, it is wonderful! Ido nod like su, in my weins. I zee you 
put his because der wein a liddle zour, ebt Haye mind; I like Rim 
zour. 

Saying whick the Professor turned his wine into the grate, carefull 
Finsed and wiped out thé glass, ana them helped himeclf to 2 ‘ 


to more from 


. me!" auswered Roland, fiercely; and he tried to reach the bell, but he 
’ had.to face the Professor, who gave him a push, and sent him stagger- 


_ quietly to’ couch upon w’ 


46 


the bottle, while Roland sat aghast, for he fancied he had puta powerful 
narcotic in unseen. ‘ 

** Well, now_do business,” said the Professor, leaning forward, and 
gazing full at Roland. *“ You did not expegd me back?” 

“No,” replied Roland, sulkily. ‘I did not.” 

‘But lam gome, you nice scoundrels!” 

“Sir!” exclaimed Roland, starting up. 

“ a down, sdoobids!” ¢ried the Professor. ‘‘Don’d you know me 
yet 

Roland shrank back. 

“T see droo you, you drigster, You beg one of der liddle zegreds that 
I got from my liddle sweedheard Nadure, and I won’d give him to you 
because I say you are bad mans. Then you put on dersgrew, as you gall 
him begause Ihave no money, and I give you one to get my nodes 
change, for I never dink you such a villain as you are.” 

**]T will not sit here and be insulted!” exclaimed Roland. 

“*Sid sdill, sdoobid, or I send you to zleep for six weeks, and how you 
like that? Ach, id is wonderful what a rogue you have been! You rob 
der young man of his’money!” 

** Professor! ” 

‘OF his breddy liddle girl!” 

‘Professor Tzeleky!” 

* And of his brains!” 

* Professor, you are mad! Indeed, you are mistaken, I mean.” 

** Ach,yais, [am mad enough: but I zee droo you. {shall make you 
bud all straight.” [ 

‘But indeed, Professor, you are wrong!” 

‘ Ach, id is wonderful! You-did nod get vivdy dousand pound from 
der young man?” way 4 

4 Eaaeeks no!” 

‘*You didinot make him sdoobid?” 

“Certainly not!” 

‘And you are nod going to marry der liddle girl in der morning, and 
break her heard?” 

“ff am going to be married. in the morning, Professor,” replied 
Roland; haughtily.. ‘As to the nonsense you have been talking, I 
hardly understand you.” 

‘Look here, my good vriend, will you resdore the money?” 

*T have none to restore.” 

“Will you dry and do good do der young mans?” 

“Tam not a doctor.” 

‘Then I shall exbose you—shall pud der bolice on your drag, for I 
feel zure you dake der monay, and injure der young mans.” 

“‘ You will do no such thing, Professor.” 

“‘T zerdainly shall,” retorted the Professor. _ ‘‘ Whad are you going to 
aor b 
“Ring for the police, and have you taken up for using threats to 


ing back. . 

“T zay do you, you scoundrels, will you dry do mend dér mischief 
you have done?’ 

Roland’s answer was to spring at his visitor, but he stopped half way, 
as the Professor rose to his full height, raised his hands, thrust them 
forth, and Roland staggered, and then yielding ‘to the potent influence 
brought to bear, he slowly fell back, fighting hard tie while, till he 
sank into a chair, with a heavy sigh. ~ 

Twice he tried to rise, and each time a “pass” from the Professor’s 
hands, sent him back, till he lay there breathing deeply, his eyes wide 
open, but every semblance of power gone. : 

“ Bud he is stark!” ejaculated the Professor—‘‘very strong! Ach, id 
is wonderful! I must have some more wine.” 

“* He filied and drained a . 

“ Ach, id is wonderful ! hat a vile man he is, and what a vool I 
was do dell him anything! Ach, well, I did want my money. Now we 
shall zee, Misder Rolands. I will be do much for you dis dime.” 

He advanced slowly to the reclining man, looked at him, and then 
went and secured the door. 

The next moment he made a short examination of the room. 

* Ach, id is not possible do dell whad he has god here. He shall work 
for me hiniself.” 

He went back to Roland, and laid his hands upon his head twice, and 
then drew back. 

“ Ach, id is wonderful how he is sdrong, but I am sdronger. Now, 
sgoundrel, get.up and work!” 

He drew back. and Roland slowly rose and walked round the room ; 
then he seemed to stand still, as if thinking, ending by going and lean- 
ing against the chimney-piece. : 

*Whad kind of hard-brained dog he is!” said the Professor, impatient- 

; and hé went and pressed his hands again upon Roland’s head, with 
the result that he slowly took a bunch of keys from his pocket, and, after 
selecting one, walked be a panel in the wall. 

A key-hole was in the side, quite concealed from view by a small 
sera) oF moulding, which ‘he removed. 

“‘Glever blace,” said the Professor, sententiously, as he watched’ the 
proceedings with interest, saw the ke applied, and the panel open like 
a cupboard-door, displaying, beneath, the door of a strong’ iron safe, 
built inte the wall. P ‘ . 

To this he applied another curiously contrived key, and the door 
yielded, creaking, as Roland swung it open and displayed a sét of 
ogee Beir from one of which he tooka packet of bank-notes, placed 

em beneath his arm, closed and locked the door, then the panel, and, 
lastly, came forward and laid them upon the table. 

“* Ach,” said the Professor, “id is wonderful!” 

He examined ‘the ket carefully, seemed satisfied, and placed the 
notes in a big case of his own, which he buttoned eersrally in his pocket. 

“Ach, id is wonderful! He Rie not spend de nodes, begause de 
liddle numbers were known. 
you as you would serve me? Led me zee.” — 

He took Roland’s keys, and put away wine and cigars, after half fill- 
ing glass, in which he poured a few drops from a stoppered bottle, 
and the mixture to his host’s lips, Roland drinking the liquid with- 
out hesitation; and then ppperentl In obedience to a master will, going 

ch he lay down, the Professor bending over 


d now, mein vriend, suppose I serve |’ 
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him and making passes, as if to release him from a magnetic sleep, as 
he gore into a stupor produced by some drug. ta, a 

‘ive minutes after, Roland was sleeping heavily, when the Professor 
carefully wiped the glass, placed it in the receptacle from which it had 
been taken by Roland, examined the panel and the cellaret, and thén 
placed the keys in their owner’s pocket. 

“Now I will bud my chair away, Misder Roland, and if you do nod 
go do der gubboard and look vor der moneys, you will dink id is alla 
dream. Ach, id is wonderful.” + 

He glanced round the room once more, and then took up his hat, and 
swung his cloak over his shoulder. : 

‘“*T look like a big dief,” said the Professor then. ‘If der beoble zee 
me, they ask questions. Zo TI will go bag do my hodels. Whad alod 
of moneys do be sur»! Ach, id is wonderful! God-bye, Misder Rolapds. 
Bleasand dreams, my dear yriend. You gan dream aboud de breddy 
liddle banker’s daughder—aha! your liddle wife—while I have god 
moneys gnc ee make me a ridge man for vivdy years, Good-bye, my 
dear vriend; I loaf you very motch. Dake care of yourself and your 
liddle wife do-morrow. © Ach, id is won ‘lerful!” 

The Professor felt his pocket, to see if the money was all safe, then 
wrapped his cloak about him, gave a.glance round the room, and closed 
the door, going softly down the stairs, and departing as he had come, 
unseen, for he had found the door ajar,and:Mary Ann busy talking to 
the maid-servant next door but one. y 

The night passed slowly away, till the morn peered in through the 
curtains of Roland’s room, but still he slept on, a calm undisturbed sleep, 


| as of a child that knows no sin. 


At eight the maid entered the room, gave a faint scream on sering its 
occupant, dropped brush and dustpan, and ran off to Mrs. S!i1inum, 
who came and found Roland sitting up, and rubbing his eyes. 

‘‘Oh, fie!” she’exclaimed. _‘‘ Not been. to bed all night!” 

Roland looked at her in a dreamy -way, gazed round the room, and 
then exclaimed, ‘‘ Where’s the Professor?” 

“Where is who?” said Mrs. Skinnum. 

“The Professor—the man who'came to see me last night—who——” 

“Came to see you last night!” repeated Mrs, Skinnum. ‘“‘ Why, no 
one came to'see you. You shut yourself up here, and began your pack- 
ing, and when [ went to bed, I knocked, but got no answer; so I supposed 
you had gone too.” ; 

‘But the Professor—the man who came.” 

“ Are you unwell, Mr. Roland?” asked Mrs. Skinnum, gazing at him, 
earnestly. “* You must haye tired yourself out with getting ready and 
packing, and then laid down and dreamed.” 

“Yes,” said Roland; holding his hand to his confused head, “I must 
have been dreaming.” 

“But think!” exclaimed Mr. Skinnum. “ Are you going to be married 
this morning, or is it put off?” ‘ 

“Put off?” exclaimed Roland. 7 

“Because it is now half-past’ eight, and you have to breakfast, dress, 
and get to the church; and I’m not half ready yet. Pray, make haste. 
Breakfast will be ready for us in the dining-room. But—are you ill?” 

These words seemed to clear Roland’s cloudy brain. 

‘*No, no; Iam quite well,” he ejaculated. “It wasa dreadful dream,” 
he said to himself, as soon as he was alone. ‘‘What a coward, But 
there! away with such silly visions, for there is only room for one here 
—Mina! Only a little more than one hour, and you are mine.” 

He paused then, and held his head, which was misty and heavy; mat- 
ters seemed confused, and there was one thought had taken possession of 
his whole being. : 

‘Suppose he reached the church, and she did not come?” 

He fought against the feeling, but it would clos him in whilst he hur- 
riedly dressed, to descend at last, with a troubled aspect, looking as 
unlike a bridegroom as it was possible to imagine. 


CHAPTER LVI. 
- » THE WEDDING SERVICE, 3 


THE carriage and pair stood waiting ‘before Mark Roland had par- 
taken of a hasty cup of tea, and tried to laugh off Mrs, Skinnum’s re- 
marks about his singular looks, And now once more came back the 
haunting feeling of his last night’s visitor. 

Was if « dream? 

He could easily have found out by going round to the hotel where the 
Professor stayed, but there was not time. “Yet what did it matter? His 
object now was to get punctually to the church, and make Mina his wife. 
He could laugh then at Fate, and be ready to provide shields against any 
of her stings and arrows. — 

He stood thinking. Had he packed everything he wished to take? 
Was he ready for starting? Yes; he thought he was fu!ly prepared. 
But was that a dream? Stop; there would be time to go up dtairs and 
glance at his private safe before starting. It contained ,treasures there 
that must be secured. 


arments, and 
is arm, began 
anded her to a 
carriage, himself following, and being driven to anti whee hE = 
“ You've not forgotten the ring, Roland, have you?” asked Mrs. Skin- 
num. ‘Ah, me! how jealous I do feel of this chit of a girl!” 


She was grandly got up, in the most costly of throug 


ud: 1 oes ~~ 
nk Grayburn stood bing mocking, 
and pointing at him as he wi eg off to a lung oeey ‘um. 
“Had you not better put it off, Roland?” suggested innum, 
placing her hand upon his arm. 

“Put it off? The wedding? Why? ~y 
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“You look so strange and ill!’ she replied, gazing with concern in his 


tr { were dying, it should be continued now!” he said, fiercely. 
Then the carriage drew up, he leaped out, and, after handing Mrs. 
Skinnum from her piece, he walked calmly into the church. 2 

“There!” he said, glancing round the empty aisles; ‘‘do I seem ill 
now? Of course a man feels excited at such a time; it is only natural.” 

She smiled at him; and, as she was without friends, he led her up 
the aisle to wait atthe end of the church, the ition needing a tre- 
mendous effort in his then weak and dimmanadaal made 

He glanced round, to see only a few stragglers, attracted by the grays 
of the wedding-carriage. Marriages were too common to do more than 
draw a few nursemaids and their charges. 

Then he looked athis watch again and again, getting paler after each 
communication of the time. For they had been late; and for a few mo- 
ments the terrible thought came upon him that/Mina and ber father 
had been there and gone back. } 

A few words with the pew-opener, though, dispelled this dread, and 
he waited on till that serene cs announced, with a bob, that the 
clergyman and his clerk were waiting in the vestry. 

Still they did not come. A cold perspiration began to bedew Mark 
Roland. He felt in one pocket for the license; yes, it was safe. 

Then a few minutes passed, anda dread came over him that he had 
forgotten the ring. | — ‘ 

0; that was right: but a chaos of thoughts now swept through his 
brain. He want mad with dismay, and he would have given any- 
thing fora glass of some strong) spirit that. would have filled him with 


co! 

Tt ivan evident that he was being fooled—that he had got to this point, 
and now. Mina had drawn back. ; 

“ This cursed etiquette!” he muttered. If he could have gone to Bernard 
ar ieee morning, and brought. her to the church! as it. too late 
now 

He became restless ; he tore at his gloves till. they were.in Tags, and 
his face grew wet with the dank perspiration, as again and again. 8 saw 
the clerk come out to make observations, and then veturn; for the cler- 
gyman was growing impatient. F { 

The nervousness Roland displayed had communicated itself to Mrs. 
Skinnum, who till now had seemed disposed to take things happily; 
but she now met his eye, with. a curious, half-sorry, half-triumphant 
look, for,it, had been one,of her old. dreams that Roland would some 
day make her an offer of marriage, only the love for Mina had come be- 


twee ' E : 
af We had better go back?” she inquired, at last, in a whisper. 

‘Why?’ demanded Roland, hoarsely. " 

‘They do not mean to come,” she replied,, ‘‘and the people are begin- 
ning to smile at us.” 

‘Let them smile! Idiots!” said Roland, looking fiercely round, ‘‘T 
stay here till it is too late; and if they have fooled me——’ : 

He did not finish the sentence, but his words were accompanied by a 
savage look, which boded ill for Mr. Searr. j : . 

Butat that moment there was a stir at the door, and a voice said, au- 
dibly, ‘‘ Here they come!” } , 

Roland’s heart leaped, and he stood up and erect once more, for 
a carriage had stopped at the gate, anda minute after, wan, bent, and 
focble,.Mrs Searr, led Mina, along the. sisle,., with, people right and left 
making comments on her beauty, as pale as a statue, and plainly sed, 
though in exquisite taste, she walked firmly by her father’s side, seeming 
to the of supporter, rather than sup) " 

“At love!” ryed Roland, advancing and taking her hand, as 
the clergyman came out of the vestry, while a fly was being hastily 
driven in the direction of the church. a 

“She fainted away, and was very ill,” remarked Mr. Scarr, feebly, 
and he gazed at his daughter, as if saying, ‘Forgive me! forgive me!” 

“But you are better now, dearest?” said Roland, tenderly. 

“Yes, Lam better, now,” was the reply, in a melancholy, changed 
voice. ‘Iam ready.” 

Then Mark took Mina to his wedded wife, and plighted his troth, his 
hand pressing hers conyulsively, There were sounds of a fly approach- 
ing; and then Mina took Mark to her wedded husband, and the hand 
that held his was like ice as she gave him her troth. P 

Lastly, the ring was produced, and placed pee the fourth finger of 
the woman’s left hand; and then, not hearing the coming of the fly, but 
taught by the priest, the man repeated the words, ‘‘ With this ring I 
thee wed, with my body I thee worship, with all my worldly goods 


Gracious heayen! 
Pit marys rush, a hh, and Mark Roland was hurled back from 


the altar, with a pair of strong hands at his throat. _ 
Mrs. Skinnum shrieked, the people in the sacred edifice pressed for- 
ward, following the excited men i had hurried up’ the cel, their 


steps unheard the soft mattin; : 
“Then followed a brief struggle, acts which, with veil torn off, Mina 
had seese piers te assailant; and then, with a shriek of fear, Mark 
Roland bounded over a pew, ran out the other way, and dashed down 
the side aisle, pursued by Frank Grayburn.. . 

! shrieked Roland, as he fled. 


‘‘Help! help! He’smad 

‘Too late!—but not for revenge!” muttered Frank; and eyeryone was 
too paralyzed to stir, as Roland, swift of foot, rushed out the church, 
leaped on the box of his own e, and urged the driver to 


horses; so that Frank was in a few minutes left behind. 


CHAPTER LVIII 
MRS. ROLAND. 


FUL desecration, said the curate, as closin, 
hurriedly into the vestry ; while Mina remained holding her father’s arm, 


r th od 
“Skinnum was'a true 
ressed forward, and forcing, back 


she took Mina’s hand. . 
is no place for you, my dear Mrs. Roland,” she said hastily. 


d not faint, but stood gazing in a dun, dazed way, from one to 


“és 


“A carriage is waiting; come with me to your husband’s house, I will 


gallop the 


his book, he walked | i 


fi tyaed Suu Ven 
friend, though to_her director, for she}: 
the hysterical sobs that rose to her 


protect you till he comes back, and this unprovoked assault has been 
cleared up. The police will see to it.” 

She tried to lead Mina through the crowd, butthe bride shrank back, 
and a burly, heavy form inte 

“‘Sdop a liddle, my womans; dis lady had bedder go home with 
her vater. If my friend Grayburn have not wrung your Misder 
Roland’s neck by dis dime, der bolice have god him for stealing and 
bracdising evil dings.” 

Mrs. Skinnum uttered a faint scream, and the Professor drew Mina’s 
arm through his. 

“Don’t be vrighdon, my preddy liddle dear,” he said. “You gome 
along with me. Iam der good doctor, and I have gure your youn 
mans. | Ach, it is wonderful!—der breddy liddle darling is vainte 
away. 

He lifted her up, and bore her easily through the crowd to the door, 
where Frank Grayburn, flushed, excited, and with his face aglow with 
rage, would have taken her from the Professor’s arms, but he shook his 


‘You help der old vater along. I will dake charge of der liddle girl, 
who is that drigsister’s wife. We are doo late. You get on der zeat 
with der driver.” , 

It was no time to oppose, for a crowd was Be Song! fl collecting, kept 
back, however, to a certain extent, by a quiet-looking man, who clo 
the door, and said to the Professor, “‘We shall have him before many 
hours are over, sir, He can’t get away.” 

The Professor nodded, and the carriage drove back to Bernard Street, 
the ages recompensed driver gazing sidewise at the clouded brow of 
Frank, and thinking it the strangest wedding he had seen for years. 

Isabel Grayburn was at Bernard Street on their return, rea uy to take 
Mina in her.arms, when the poor girl broke down, and was led sobbing 
up stairs, and Mr. Scarr stood looking from one to the other. 

** And you are better, Frank?” he said, at last. 

‘Yes, sir, in my right mind again,” replied Grayburn, reproachfully ; 
“but too late.” 

“Look here, my liddle vriend,” urged the Professor. ‘You zee that 
idle mans sdanding there doing noding at all?” 

Frank nodded. 

‘*Thad’s a boliceman on de wadge for Misder Rolands, He will not 
pome and. bud his head in der lion’s moud, you drust him vor thad. Der 

lice are on der loog-out for Misder Rolands, zo gome away.” 

Frank spoke no more till they reached the house in Gower street, to be 
admitted by Ramjee, who. was all smiles. 

A minute more, and they were with Mr. Grant, in whose eyes the tears 
stood as he grasped his pephew's hand, - 

“‘Tean’t tell you how glad I am!” exclaimed the old man, ina tremb- 
ling voice. ‘And our darling?’ 

“Married!” replied Frank, as he threw himselfinto a chair, with 
despairing look. 

“Bah! wid your married! Der wedding was not donesder barson 
had nod vinish; id is all right, my liddle vriend! How is your head?” 

“T feel quite well now,” answered Frank. 

“And we can neyer repay you, Professor,” remarked Mr. Grant, 
taking his hand, and shaking it heartily. 

“Den don’d bother yourself about drying,” said the Professor, laugh- 
ing. ‘Ach! id is wonderful whad is der human brain! Thad bad 
man, Rolands, he durn dis boor boy’s brain der wrong way, and I goma 
' and [ durn him bag again, thad is all. _ Bud dell us how id was.” 

“Well,” said Frank, “after two or three attempts to hinder and rob 
me, I reached the bank safely with the money, was shown in to Roland 
who received the notes, and wanted me to take some wine, which I 
would not do. Then, as I sat waiting for the receipt, I suddenly became 
aware of a strange feeling of dreaminess coming over me, and, as 
through a mist, I saw Roland leaning forward, and gradually c 
nearer and nearer, till his face seemed almost to isp mine, while 
was helpless, I tried to fight against him, but I could not move. It 
was likea pleasurable, dreamy nightmare ; and at last I felt his hands 
upon my head, and I seemed to go to sleep.” 

‘He took the notes, then?’ asked Mr. Grant. 

‘* Yes,” replied Frank, “ and was writing a receipt for them when he 
first affected me in this strange manner.” 

‘ Let the wretch keep them,” said Mr. Grant, ‘‘so 


Jong as you are re- 


stored, Frank, my ect They will do him no good. 

‘Nod a bid,” chuckled the Professor, tugging out his pocket-book. 
sanas-f-] are der nodes; I dare say all of them. ey will nod do him moge 
. Frank uttered a ery of joy. 


“ Ach, id is wonderful, is id nod? .Bud waid a bid; I must have a few 
—— von Misder Rolands for all this and I dare say we shall catch 
im yet. 
** But this strange animal magnetic power?” queried Mr, Grant. ‘It 
is awful for a man of such a mind to possess it. How could A ge it? 
‘Ach, it_is wonderful!” muttered the Professor, drily. ‘He musd 
have vound oud some of nature’s liddle secrets.” : 
are Sets you must have great knowledge on the subject,” interposed 
ran 


“Yas ” said the Professor, smoking away. “Tknow dwo or dree 


dings. I knowd how, to screw your head and bag again, eh? Now 
thad is enough for do-day.” ind be took his leave. 5 
CHAPTER LIX 
THE HUSBAND’S INFLUENCE. 
A MONTH glided by, during which poor Mina had a severe re of 


her fever, brought on, of course, by. excitement. The Professor stayed 
in London, and nearly every evening with Mr, Grant, his days 
being taken up with scientific messinigs. : 
. Searr was much at the bank, where affairs were looking up; but 
Roland was missing. welse 
The police had done their best to track him, and believed him to have 
been han about the house in Bernard Street, and about Skin- 
num’s, in Doughty Street; but after a fortnight, that lady peared 
, the police surmising that she had joined with money. 
The presence of Mr. Scarr amongst his people, and the co-operation of 
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£ did Frank ‘pace the street in front of the banker's 
new. residence, ‘content: if, he could. see the shadow of Mina upon'the 
blind; but, far more gften going to his sleepless couch unrewarded for 
his toils. 5 : 

One evening, while he was standing closely ensconced in a doorway, 
watching the drawing-room, windows .of, Mr, Scarr’s house, and, the 
night being dark, thoroughly hidden, from view, he saw. a closely but- 
toned figure; walk two or three’ times. past the house, and then stop ex- | 
actly opposite, leaning against a lamp-post, .till a blind was pushed 
gently aside, and a dimly seen face appeared against the pane, where it 
remained until the figure moved ate away. 

This occurred the second night, and thé third, Frank raging with | 
jealous, fury; for he felt sure that it was, Roland loitering about the | 
place, though so disguised that in the darkness of night he was not re-| 
cognizable, 

The police quest had cooled now, for one or. two, important cases had ; 
engrossed their attention; and as the money had been saved, and Ro- 
land was away and never likely to be seen again, neither Frank nor Mr, | 
Grant, felt much disposed to seek him out and prosecute, 

The next. night, he casually asked Marlow, who had been dining with 
them, to\ take a walk and smoke a cigar. ; 

Isabel gave a sharp look at them, but, said nobbing, and they walked 
out together, Frank directing their steps towards Mr. Scarr’s residence, 
andending, by ensconcing his friend in a dark entrance, 

“Tf you see that I need help, Marlow, come; ‘but if not, don’t stir.” 

Marlow. nodded, and Frank,took. his station, where he had ‘not long 
been waiting before he saw a brougham drive ‘up to a housea few doors 
from Mr. Scarr’s, and the figure‘of the ‘watcher descended, said a few 
words to the driver, and thenyafter walking up and down a few times, 


| forward, light ‘as ‘a ‘cat; a 


| put the 
| “ Dog! 2 


paused and listened. 


ittiout his frame, 
3and so-assured did he fed) that 


points, turned it, with ease, and were withdrawn.” 


He listened again. ‘The Professor's breath ‘came heavily as ever; the 


| handle’ turned easily} the door yielded; and, listening once more, Roland 


placed the forceps ready, took up the saturated sponge, andentered, 
5 A dim ray or two from the street lamps made the room sufficiently 
light for him to see his enemy lying there ready to his hand. He stepped 
; as‘he did’so, the» Professor’s’ Tips’ moved, 
and he muttered a few words, among which Roland detected his own 
name, : 
Ina second, the stopper was out of the phial, and it was placed upon 
the bed-steps H the saturated sponge was taken from the-oilskin bag, sid 
to avert suspicion, the bag placed in his 
: hge rt ws = gr its work. 
; J”? muttered Rolan tween his teeth: and he held ; 
close to the Professor's face; letting him inhale its fragrant pen a 
as ‘he ‘nioved tineasily; ‘placing it down upon his mouth and nostri and 

poling Lee aloof- | ad 

‘or a few monients suceéss atten: his nefarious design. The 3- 
trate man arove) heaved, atid grew faint; and then, in  wimamtert ot 
nature for life, lie struggled from the bed, the sponge escaped from his 


7 


pocket, where he would also 


he took his old'station by the Jamp.. ; 

Frank soon had cause to congratulate himself upon his prescience, for, 
at the end of a few minutes, hesaw the blind agitated, and a ‘dimly-seen ; 
face appeared. ; 

At the same moment the figure beneath th 
then crossed the road. 

Five minutes after the door of Mr. Scarr’s house slowly opened, and, 
without bonnet or mantle, Mina appeared, walking slowly, asin a dream, 
, What. followed seemed; enly.to take instants, as the blood coursed 
wildly through Frank Grayburn’s veins, for he saw the figure advance, 
throw a. cl over Mina, draw her arm within his andlead her to the 
brougham. 

In another moment she was within, and thé figure leaped in after’, ‘to 
lower\down the front window, and say hoarsely, “ Charing Cross.” 

The driver ed oes his' whip, but the horse did no more than make a 
clatter with;its-hoofs, for Marlow had its. ese tightly in his hands, and 
‘Frank Grayburn tore the door of the broughain open, larhg GY 

“ Back!” exclaimed the same hoarse voice,—** back, or I fire!” c 

With an upward strokeof his hand, Frank struck a revolver away, 
anda desperate struggle ensued.. A cry of,‘ Police!” was raised; ‘the 
figure muttering bitter curses as he fought to get the better of his captor. 

‘And with success, for. as. Frank pushed him down, he gave a twist 
“which wrenched: Grayburn’s arm; and, as a} policeman ‘Came tp, ‘the 
yillain leaped out, dashed down the street, and was gone, ‘with the’ con- 
stable in ull pursuit, 

* “Quick, Marlow!” cried Frank; 
his arzs, aod ‘bore her into the house, from which she had not’ been 

risa, the brougham, driver La, SOARES of the confusion to 
get away. ; 

**Mina!” exclaimed Frank, 
made no reply, only closed her eyes. _ 


e lamp madé a few signs and | 


“help jue!” And he raiséd Mina’ in 


THat night Frank went to the Professor’s hotel, and told him a}! that 


the Professor; ‘now go zend your breddy sister do 
lher thad for a‘weeg she is nod do leave Mina Sgarr— 
bah! I will nod po eiacco eae Tug sooner er aa 
hers ves nod Mina Sgarr nighd nor ra yeeg. By {dime 
I hall have eddie rateparits elthe Misdcr ds, or aia he zhall be in 
iat Professor, sed eng tn Ik P. lai ed Frank 
“‘ Professor, haw.can Lthank you?” exclaim nk, 

“By bolt your Monona,” said dite Professor. ‘Now go. ‘ Good-nighd, 
youn ly a gone and zee me when I gome back.” 

Ms -night! replied Frank, And he left the hotel, to take turn and 
turn with low_ in wetting, Mr. Scarr’s housé, by way of making 
assnrance doubly sure—the task coming very light to Marlow as soon 


as Isabel w; ide Mina, : : ; 
*proteabor ‘pele -would tot have’ slept so'soundly that’ night if he| 
had known Mark Roland, with bitter hatred’ burning in his heart, had 
been dogging him for days, and was now sitting in one of the rooms on 
the next floor. > : 
That morning, about half-past two, 
aes , Roland softly opened his’ door, 
ig : 
All w 
door, 
en 
and 100. 


He A 1s - ,” sal 
Misder Spark 54 


| 


while the Professor was sleeping 
and peered out on to the dimly 


R 


gazing on the pallid features; but’ she 


lips,. and with one inhalation of pure air he recovered sufficiently to’en= 
gage in a hard battle for dear existence. 0 


Then the truth dawned upon him that this was an attack made by 

Roland to get hin out’ of ‘the “way ; and nerving himself, he began a 
struggle of life and death with his assailant. 
~The Professor ee Strong’ man,and, as they swayed to and fro, Ro- 
land’s efforts were now directed to escape. 
”' In Tess tims than it’ takes to! write*it, they "had wrestled together to- 
‘wards the door, throtigh it, atid wereoutupon the landing, the crash made 
by falling furniture alarming the sleeping porter. But ashe ran' from his 
place there ‘was ‘a’ moré frightful ‘crash, for the two men’ fell against 
‘the balustrade, which ‘stiapped loudly, made as it wasof light-wood, and 
in the dim light the portéi’saw a’ man suspended from another’s hands, as 
‘the latter’s head and'shoulders appeared over the broken landing, and a 
hoarse ery rose for help? © 

‘* Hold on!” shouted the porter,—‘‘orly a minute!” 

_ And theiihe shratik ‘bak; feeling sick’and ‘faint; for in the imperfect 
light he'saw-a falling body, there was a'sickening thud just before him, 
and the brightness of the ‘polished stove was blurred, the ray from‘the 
lamp falling pon the*body of the*would-be assassin! i 


; a CHAPTER LX mf 
Fate had doné her worst! ‘That same morninz, Frank Grayburn re- 
ceived a note from the Professor, containing the words, in a crabbed, 
German hand, ‘‘ The enemy is dead!” . 5 
The inquest, at which Mark Roland’s body was identified by a weep- 
ing woman, who gave her name as Mary Skinnum, confirmed it as 
ant then, and hep Daly, ait Frank send’ “word to his sister that if the 
riage had been legal, Mina was a widow. 
nine months after, that two © 
fore limate, the other’ gray, 
y-lip _ youth’ of cig 
as the ti I train mi 


rf 


= 
ment 


ld men—one yellow with ex- 
but hale—stood with a 
teen, ‘waving farewell to ‘ 
ed from the great platform 


tleman. 


“Grant, b! 


‘and they Wwe 
Mt Sack ” let 


feat be utterly unknown until f comes}; for sour motto, till 


must be. ‘boy: 
alias | tener eco said the lad—*PLayine To WIN.” 


115 Dents Duval. By W, M, Thackeray. 


